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Central  rark  Blast  and  ^  Street. 

Open  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
ana  Monday  Evenings  from  8  to  10. 

Free  Lectures. 

Saturd^s,  11  A  M. 

Jean  Schopper 

French  Architecture  and  Sculpture. 

FREE  LECTURES  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

In  the  Hall  of  the  Art  Students’  League  of  New  York. 
815  West  57th  Street. 

Saturday,  February  17th. 

Prof.  Wm.  H.  Goodyear. 

7.  “  Rome  in  the  Renaissance  ”  Illustrated  by  sUre- 
opticon  views. 

Saturday,  February  24. 

Prof.  Wm.  H.  Goodyear. 

8.  “St.  Peter’s  Church  and  the  Vatican  Palace.’’  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  stereopticon  views. 


Benevolences. 


Christian  Knowledge  Course— Teachers’  Class. 
Grace  Church  Chantry,  Saturday  at  3  P.M.  Lectures 
by  the  Rev.  John  P.  Peters  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Michael’s 
Cnurch.  and  the  Rev.  George  R.  Van  De  Water  D.D., 
Rector  of  St.  Andrew’s  Cnurch.  Subjects:  The  Four 
Giospels  and  The  Life  of  St.  Paul. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-seventh  Street. 
Dally  except  Sunday  and  Tuesday,  9-6.  Afternoons 
of  Holidays. 


The  King’s  Daughters’  House, 
48  Henry  Street. 


College  Settlement, 
96  Rivlngton  Street. 


East  Side  House  Settlement  of  New  Torh, 
Foot  of  East  67th  Street. 


Hartley  House, 
413  West  46tb  Street. 


Gospel  Mission  to  the  Tembs. 

Evangelistic  and  Unsectarian. 

Rev.  Roderic  Terry,  D.D.  President. 

George  E.  Sterry,  Treasurer.  79  Pine  Street. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Munro,  Chaplain,  bolds 
Several  Lord’s  day  services  and  visits,  from  cell  to  cell 
the  twenty-five  thousand  (85,0UU)  prisoners  who  yearly 
pass  through  the  Tombs. 

F’unds  are  needed  for  this  good  work. 


Park  Chnrch. 

Rev.  Anson  P.  Atterbury,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  88th  Street. 

Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  PJil. 

Organizations. 

The  Sunday-School. 

Primary  Department. 

Informal  Conversational  Bible  Class. 

Bible  Kindergarten. 

Ladies’  Prayer-Meeting, 

Ladies’  Aid  Society. 

Ladies’  Missionary  Auxiliary. 

Auxiliary  Himnenot  Committee. 

The  WUder  Fund,  for  the  support  of  Miss  Grace  E. 
Wilder,  our  missionary  in  India.  Miss  A.  F.  Denholm 
in  char^.  Address :  154  West  106th  Street, 

Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

Men’s  Association. 

Young  Ladies’  Missionary  Society. 

Junior  ChrlsL  Endeavor  Society. 

The  Prayer-Meeting  Choir. 

Also  maintains  the  Phelpe  Settlement,  314  East  86th  St. 

Thirteenth  Street  Church. 

146  West  Thirteenth  Street. 

Sunday  Services,  10.80  A.M.  and  7.45  P.M. 
Sunday-School,  8.80  P.M. 

Brotherhood  Andrew  and  Philip,  10  A.M. 

Young  People’s  Meeting,  6.55  P.M. 

Midweek  Prayer-Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

Washington  Heights  Church. 

Rev.  John  C.  Bliss,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  156th  Street. 

Sunday  Services :  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Prayer-Meeting,  Wedneeday,  8  P.M. 

Faith  Choreh. 

Rev.  James  H.  Hoadlby,  D.D.  Pastor. 

889  West  48th  Street. 

Services  at  10.45  A.M.  and  7.46  P  JC. 

Sunday-School,  SJO  P.M. 

North  Presbyterian  Chnrch. 

Rev.  8.  B.  Rossiteb  D.D.,  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenue,  comer  81st  Street. 

Preaching  Service,  10  SO  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 
Sabbath^hool,  at  S.SO  P.M. 

ChristiaE  Endeavor.  7  P.  M. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  LECTURE  COURSE. 
Saturdays  at  8  P.M. 

Lectnreson  Paleantology. 

Apply  for  tickets  to  the  Secretary  of  Columbia  University 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  llOth  Street. 

Lectures  in  German,  February  81,  88,  at  4.30  P.  M. 

No  tickets  required. 

Lecture  in  French,  February  15,  3.80  P.M. 

SCHOOL  BOARD  LECTURES. 

Free  Lectures  to  the  People  in  the  Great  Hall  or 
Cooper  Union,  Illustrated  by  Stereopticon  Views. 
Saturday,  Feb.  17th.  Prof.  William  Libbey. 

7.  Hawaii. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  81st.  Prof.  Bobert  W.  Prentiss. 

5.  The  Planets:  Their  Telescopic  Appearance  and  Phys¬ 
ical  Condition. 

Saturday,  Feb.  84th.  Mr.  Ftitz  Andress  and  Mr.  Wm. 
H.  Reevea  Jr. 

8.  Life  in  the  Philippinea 
Wednesday,  Feb.  88th.  Prof.  Robert  W.  Prentiss. 

6.  Comets  and  Meteors :  Their  Mutual  Relations. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  LECTURES. 
At  Cooper  Union. 

Tuesday,  February  87th,  at  8  P.M. 
Alexander  S.  Cht-ssin. 

Russia  and  the  Russians. 


NORMAL  COLLEGE  CHAPEL. 

Sixty-eighth  Street  and  Park  Avenue. 

Fridays  in  February  and  March,  at  4  P.M. 

Lectures  on  the  Kindermrten. 

Teachers  and  m  .thersas  well  as  kindergartners  of  all 
public  and  private  schools  are  invited  to  attend.  Dele¬ 
gates  to  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  will  be 
welcomed  o  a  April  80. 


Indnatrial  Christian  Alliance, 
170  Bleecker  Street. 


HeAnley  Water  Street  Mission, 
318  Water  Street. 


Nurses’  Settlement, 
859  Henry  Street. 


Riverside  Association, 
859  West  69th  Street. 


St,  Bartholomew’s  Mission, 
811  East  48d  Street. 


Snnnyside  Day  Nursery, 

61  Prospect  Place,  between  48d  and  43d  Streets. 


St.  Barnabas  Honse, 

806  Mulberry  St  reet. 

Union  Settlement  Association, 
887  East  104tb  Street. 


University  Settlement, 
86  Delancey  Street. 


Wayside  Day  Nursery. 
814-A6  East  80th  Street. 


West  Side  Settlement  of  the  V.  W.  C.  A. 
458  West  47th  Street. 


The  Messiah  Home  for  Children, 
East  148th  Street  and  Mott  Avenue. 


MUSIC. 

Organ  Recitals  by  Mr.  Richard  Percy. 

The  Ist  and  3d  Tbaradim  In  February  and  Match,  8  P.M. 
Marble  Collegiate  Church, 

Fifth  Avenue  and  89th  Street. 


Y.  W.  C.  A-  7  East  Fifteenth  Street. 

CUsses  in  Choir  Music.  Free  to  self-supporting  women 
and  those  studying  for  self-snpport. 

Damroach  Method  of  Sight-Singing. 

Fridays,  7J»  to  9.80  P.M. 


COOPER  UNION  FOB  THE  ADVANCEMENT.  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Free  Art  School  for  women,  dally,  9  A.M.  to  4  PJl. 
Free  Night  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 
Free  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

Free  Reading  Room  and  Library  (open  dally!  8  A,M 
to  6  P.M. 


CHARITV  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY  OF  THE 
CITY  OP  NEW  YORK. 


Cmtral  oflSces  105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  corner  of 
Fonrth  \ven\ie,  and  district  offices  8,  4  and  6.  The  dis¬ 
trict  offices  open  from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M. 

AppIlMtion  Bn'ean  miintained  jointly  with  the  Soci¬ 
ety  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  9  A.M.  to 
8  P.M.  (except  Snndays  and  holidays),  8  P.M.  till  mid¬ 
night  every  night.  To  this  office  homeless  persons  may 
be  sent  with  the  assurance  that  the  >  will  have  attention. 


DISTRICT  OFFICES. 
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THE  SPIRIT  AND  THE  BOOK. 

Julia  Larned. 

Open  the  Book— the  book  of  all  the  years 
Throb  with  its  heart-beats,  weep  its  glorious  tears 
Of  yearning  aspiration  after  Him 
Whose  splendor  beckons  from  the  cloudy  rim 
Of  utmost  being.  Open  wide  the  Book 
In  the  free  light  of  heaven,  and  fearless,  look 
With  reverent  vision  quickened  to  behold 
The  spirit’s  pathway  down  the  days  of  old— 

The  spirit’s  shining  path  through  souls  of  seer 
And  bard,  through  hero-hearts  that  trampled  fear 
And  climbed  life’s  beetling  crags  to  fuller  day— 
The  patient  spirit’s  ever  widening  way 
Through  the  slow-yielding  conscience  of  a  race. 
Thralled  by  the  awful  vision  of  a  Face 
That  mocked  their  idol-feasts  and  smote,  with  gaze 
Of  vast  rebuke,  the  darkness  of  their  ways. 

Yea,  watch  the  spirit  yearning  through  the  past, 
Nearer  and  nearer  till  it  stooped  at  last 
In  love  incarnate  lifting  man  to  God. 

Mark  well  the  earthly  way  the  God-man  trod, 

'Then  close  the  Book— the  book  of  all  the  years— 
And  launch  thee  forth  amid  the  heavenly  spheres. 
Venture  thy  soul  upon  its  lonely  quest 
Till  in  the  vast  it  feeis  the  eternal  breast. 

And  knows  its  God— a  God  beyond  all  speech, 
Beyond  the  highest  height  that  thought  can  reach- 
And  when  thy  soul  hath  clasped  Him  in  the  vast 
Thou  wilt  not  seek  to  build  from  out  the  past 
Imprisoning  ^ralls  to  bar  the  spirit’s  wings. 

Dear  will  the  written  record  be  that  brings 
Thee  tidings  of  the  way  the  spirit  came 
To  men  of  old,  leaping  in  tongues  of  flame 
From  soul  to  soul— dearer,  more  sacred  still 
Thine  inward  vision  of  a  perfect  WMll 
That  sways  the  present  as  the  past,  and^monlds 
The  future  ere  its  mystery  unfolds. 


All  Round  the  Horizon 

The  situation  in  Sonth  Africa  remains  un¬ 
changed.  General  Bnller  has  found  the  Boer 
positions  impregnable  and  after  a  third  failure 
to  force  his  way  through  their  lines  has  again 
fallen  back  to  the  sonth  of  the  Tngela.  The 
situation  of  the  garrison  at  Ladysmith  seems 
hopeless,  and  unless  the  unexpected  occurs  the 
capture  of  that  town  with  its  valuable  sup¬ 
plies  is  not  far  distant.  Meantime  disqnieting 
news  comes  from  Kimberley.  Rations  are  be¬ 
coming  extremely  scarce  while  the  death  rate 
is  steadily  increasing.  The  relief  forces  have 
received  a  severe  check  at  Modder  River,  where 
an  advance  movement  has  been  recalled.  But 
Lord  Roberts  has  lately  reached  the  Modder 
and  it  is  apparent  that  he  is  to  inaugurate  a 
campaign,  which  he  hopes  will  strike  a  crush¬ 
ing  blow  in  Orange  Free  State.  Unfortunately 
for  him.  Lord  Roberts  is  several  weeks  late  in 
gathering  his  forces  together  for  this  stroke. 
The  dry  season  is  at  hand  in  Sonth  Africa,  and 
to  move  large  bodies  of  troops  there  is  as  hard 
as  to  storm  Drakensberg. 

The  new  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  abrogating  the  Olay- 
ton-Bulwer  treaty  was  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Senate  last  Tuesday.  This 
new  treaty  has  aroused  much  discussion  in  the 
United  States.  To  many  it  seems  a  bad  bar¬ 
gain.  Several  Republican  Senators  have  already 
declared  themselves  opposed  to  an  agreement 
which  will  expose  the  Pacific  coast  to  the 


stronger  navy  and  which  amounts  to  a  tacit 
disavowal  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  announced  that  it  prefers 
either  ratification  or  absolute  rejection,  and 
seems  confident  that  the  requisite  majority  will 
be  found  in  favor  of  the  treaty.  It  will  be  a 
matter  of  sincere  regret  if  the  discussion  in 
Congress  should  tend  to  disturb  in  any  way  the 
friendly  feeling  that  now  exists  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States.  Tet  it  seems  un¬ 
fortunate  that  Secretary  Hay  did  not  make  a 
better  bargain  when  it  could  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  merely  for  the  asking,  if  what  the  Eng¬ 
lish  editorials  state  is  true. 


The  plan  of  the  new  German  navy  bill  is  stu¬ 
pendous.  It  proposes  to  expend  600,000,000 
marks  and  to  double  the  present  strength  of 
the  navy  in  battleships  and  fighting  cruisers. 
Although  the  Socialists  will  make  a  hard  fight 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  bill,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  Emperor  Williams’s  pet  plan 
will  be  approved.  After  the  bill  is  adopted, 
Germany  will  no  longer  be  below  the  United 
States  in  her  naval  equipment.  Whether  this 
change  will  in  any  way  affect  America  cannot 
be  foretold.  Germany  has  always  cast  covet¬ 
ous  eyes  towards  South  America,  where  the 
interests  of  so  many  German  capitalists  are 
centered.  At  present  she  is  in  no  position  to 
oppose  the  Monroe  doctrine.  With  her  new 
navy  she  will  be  able  to  command  the  greatest 
respect  from  any  nation  whose  interests  happen 
to  block  the  advance  of  her  colonial  policy. 
Not  that  Germany  would  court  a  quarrel  with 
the  United  States,  but  she  hopes  that  the  time 
may  come  when  the  Monroe  doctrine  will  be 
shelved  as  obsolete,  or  as  unpolitic  in  the  face 
of  her  iron  clad  arguments. 

The  ways  and  means  committee  has  submitted 
to  the  House  a  report  on  the  Puerto  Rican 
tariff  bill  which  imposes  duties  equivalent  to 
26  per  cent,  of  the  American  tariff  on  goods 
imported  into  Puerto  Rico  from  the  United 
States  and  vice  versa.  While  better  than  a 
higher  tax,  it  seems  unfortunate  that  we  can¬ 
not  grant  the  little  island  that  so  eagerly  sought 
the  government  of  our  nation  equal  commercial 
advantages  with  ourselves.  It  is  a  new  doc¬ 
trine  that  one  portion  of  the  United  States 
should  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  another  por¬ 
tion  and  the  matter  is  not  improved  if  we  look 
upon  the  little  island  rather  as  a  ward  than  as 
a  member  of  the  family.  This  is  going  far  to 
satisfy  the  spirits,  manufacturers  and  Oon- 
necticnt  valley  tobacco  growers.  Let  ns  hope 
that  the  precedent  will  be  seldom  followed  and 
that  the  future  will  bring  to  all  United  States 
territory  perfect  commercial  equality. 

Governor  Taylor  has  delivered  his  ultimatum 
in  the  Kentucky  political  crisis.  He  will  sign 
no  agreement  acknowledging  the  Democrat 
candidate  as  Governor.  He  will  “contest 
every  inch  of  ground”  and  uphold  the  rights 
of  his  people  to  the  uttermost.  ”  Which  means 
that  he  will  let  the  courts  decide,  and  do  his 
« 


best  to  carry  it  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  novel  way  of  settling 
a  political  fend  in  Kentucky.  In  the  days  gone 
by  the  rival  candidates  were  always  able  to 
adjust  their  little  differences  among  them¬ 
selves.  That  was  certainly  less  expensive ;  and 
more  expeditions.  But  times  change  even  in 
Kentucky ;  and  the  day  may  arrive  when  a 
man  can  vote  there  according  to  his  convic¬ 
tions  in  perfect  safety  and  perhaps  obtain  a 
chance  of  having  his  vote  counted,  although 
the  contest  is  a  close  one. 


The  most  startling  news  this  week  to  New 
Yorkers  and  perhaps  to  the  country  at  large  is 
the  verdict  in  the  Molineux  case.  After  about 
seven  hours’  deliberation,  the  jury  brought  in 
a  verdict  of  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  is  a 
great  surprise  to  the  many  who  have  followed 
the  case,  for  it  appeared  impossible  that  such 
evidence  could  convince  a  jury  of  superior 
quality  of  his  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
Few  criminal  cases  have  been  so  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  in  his  city ;  there  is  not  one'more  unique 
in  the  history  of  American  criminal  law.  At 
every  stage  of  the  case  unparalleled  steps  have 
been  taken  and  unprecedented  liberties  al¬ 
lowed.  Only  a  few  days  afterjthe^murder,  one 
of  our  largest  city  newspapers'printed  an’  arti¬ 
cle  headed.  The  Police  Want  Roland  B.  Moli- 
nenx;  and  from  that  time  this  paper  has  used 
every  effort  to  convince  the  public  of  his 
guilt. 

Almost  the  entire  force  of  the  evidence  de¬ 
pended  upon  a  single  circumstance:  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  bottle  containing  the  poison.  The 
accused  was  practically  convicted  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  handwriting  experts.  It  is  another 
example  of  the  wretched  system  of  criminal 
procedure  in  this  country.  Between^the  time 
of  his  arrest  in  the  Coroner’s  court  and  the 
end  of  his  trial  nearly  a  year  has  elapsed,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  the  defendant|has],been  in  the 
Tombs.  The  delay  seems  to  have  been  in  order 
to  give  time  for  the  public  mind  to  become 
quieted  and  to  procure  the  evidence  and  expert 
testimony  which  ran  the  cost  up  to  |175,000 
and  the  record  to  2,225,000  words.  If  Molineux 
is  guilty,  why  was  the  verdict  not  reached 
long  ago;  if  innocent,  why  the  long  imprison¬ 
ment  and  enormous  expense?  These  delays  of 
the  law  in  criminal  cases  are  largely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  so  many  lynohings  in  the  Sonth  and 
West  and  so  much  uneasiness  in  the  country  at 
large. 


The  case  is  not  a  mere  irrelevant  newspaper 
sensation.  It  involves  questions  that  affect 
the  security  of  human  life  and  the  safety  of 
social  order.  The  decision  of  the  Oonrt  of 
Appeals  will  settle  many  matters  of  deepest 
political  and  economic  importance.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  trial  of  Boland  Molineux  is  well 
worth  reading  by  those  who  desire  to  know  the 
present  status  of  criminal  jurisprudence  in 
America.  ^  T/y- 
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UNDER  THE  CATALPA. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  "functions” — as 
the  new  phrase  is — that  has  occurred  recently 
in  Brooklyn,  was  the  enthusiastic  celebration 
of  the  semi -centennial  of  the  pastorate  of  Dr. 
John  D.  Wells  in  the  eastern  district  of  our 
city.  Sixty  years  ago  my  beloved  Brother 
Wells  and  I  sat  at  the  same  table  in  Princeton; 
he  a  student  in  the  Theological  Seminary  and  I 
in  the  junior  class  of  the  college.  We  used 
to  go  together  to  listen  to  the  unique  and  pow¬ 
erful  discourses  of  Prof.  J.  Addison  Alexander, 
who  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  brilliant 
eloquence;  neither  of  us  has  heard  greater 
preaching  since  that  day.  Dr.  Wells  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  Presbyterian  permanence,  both  in 
solidity  of  doctrine  and  length  of  pastoral  la¬ 
bors.  He  was  not  installed  on  horseback ;  he 
has  had  grand  staying  power ;  and  his  loyal 
fiock  have  never  lusted  for  "quails”  as  long 
as  he  provided  them  with  well-kneaded  and 
well-baked  bread  made  from  the  "finest  of 
the  wheat. "  Such  a  phantom  as  a  "dead-line” 
has  never  crossed  that  veteran’s  pathway. 

On  Monday  evening  I  enjoyed  greatly  a 
preaching  service  in  our  neighboring  Hansen 
Place  Methodist  Ohnrch — the  largest  church  of 
that  denomination  in  this  country.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  up  to  blood-heat — and  was  one  of  a 
long  series  of  evening  services  which  have 
resulted  in  many  conversions.  Their  eloquent 
pastor.  Dr.  Goodell,  has  done  his  own  preach¬ 
ing  and  has  been  well  sustained  by  his  own 
people;  there  has  been  no  temptation  to  go 
abroad  for  very  questionable  assistance.  That 
is  the  true  method.  It  never  dishonors  a  faith¬ 
ful  pastor,  and  never  encourages  a  church  to 
shirk  their  own  responsibility.  In  order  to 
reach  a  non-chnrch-going  class  it  may  be  well 
for  an  evangelist  (if  he  is  a  wise  as  well  as  a 
godly  man)  to  labor  in  some  public  hall  and 
thus  reach  those  who  might  not  otherwise  be 
reached  at  alL  Bnt  every  minister  ought  to  sow 
his  own  gospel-seed  and  reap  his  own  harvests. 
Mr.  Moody  said  once,  very  emphatically,  that 
"Every  pastor  should  do  his  own  evangelistic 
work.  ”  Over  in  New  York  many  of  our  pastors 
have  added  to  this  an  exchange  of  pulpits  and 
have  helped  each  other  in  ' '  drawing  the  net.  ’  ’ 

At  present  writing  the  chief  topic  in  the 
public  mind  is  that  lamentable  war  in  South 
Africa.  No  one  will  deny  that  there  is  a  wide- 
sprea  1  sympathy  with  those  plucky  Boers  who 
are  displaying  such  superb  valor  in  defending 
their  own  soil.  Not  that  our  most  thoughtful 
people  approve  of  Oom  Paul’s  narrow  policy,  or 
his  rash  ultimatum  to  the  British ;  and  not 
that  they  have  any  bnt  kind  feeling  towards 
our  English  cousins.  Yet  it  is  very  natural 
that  American  sympathy  should  go  out  to  a 
sister  republic ;  smd  there  is  a  very  general 
suspicion  that  the  war  was  brought  on  partly 
by  the  greed  of  the  gold  and  diamond  hunters, 
and  partly  by  the  rather  tricky  and  badgering 
policy  of  Ohamberlain.  Many  Christian  folk 
in  Great  Britain  utterly  deplore  this  wretched 
war,  and  some  of  them  condemn  the  blunders 
in  statecraft  that  brought  it  on.  The  person 
most  to  be  pitied  is  the  beloved  old  motherly 
Queen,  who  hoped  to  close  her  long  and  glori¬ 
ous  reign  in  peace  with  all  mankind.  Is  not 
this  a  good  time  for  our  country  to  offer  medi¬ 
ation  and  arbitration? 

I  earnestly  wish  that  our  countrymen  wonld 
open  their  eyes  to  the  "handwriting  on  the 
wall"  so  vividly  visible  through  the  fire  and 
smoke  of  that  South  African  conflict.  Every 
shot  flred  on  Spion  Eop  went  straight  through 
the  entrails  of  "Imperialism!"  Those  who 
maintain  that  we  ought  to  hold  that  Philiiqiine 
archipelago  as  our  permanent  possession,  and  by 
the  sovereignty  of  ^e  sword,  may  see  just  what 
may  be  our  fate  at  some  future  day.  That  it 
is  now  our  bounden  duty  to  protect  those  Fili¬ 


pinos  from  foreign  interference  and  to  aid  them 
promptly  towards  the  utmost  measure  of  self- 
government  that  they  are  capable  of,  seems  as 
plain  as  the  sunlight.  The  real  danger  is  from 
the  artful  appeals  that  are  being  made  by  po¬ 
litical  ambition  and  commercial  covetousness 
to  the  cupidity  of  the  nation. 

For  example,  the  recent  magniloquent  speech 
of  Senator  Beveridge — in  which  he  asserted 
that  Manila  wonld  be  a  greater  seaport  than 
Liverpool — was  addressed  to  the  sordid  greed 
for  wealth  and  empire.  With  all  its  glib  talk 
about  the  ‘  ‘  designs  of  Providence,  ’  ’  it  savored 
of  the  spirit  of  a  freebooter,  and  contained 
just  such  arguments  as  Pizarro  addressed  to 
his  Spaniards  when  he  whetted  their  appetites 
for  Peruvian  silver  mines.  The  venerable  Sen¬ 
ator  Hoar,  in  whose  veins  runs  the  blood  of  the 
heroes  who  fought  at  Concord  Bridge,  uttered 
a  most  solemn  rebuke  when  he  told  Mr., Bev¬ 
eridge  that  in  his  long  speech  the  words  ‘  ‘  right, 
justice,  duty  and  freedom  were  utterly  want¬ 
ing.  ’  ’  A  more  merited  rebuke  has  not  been 
heard  in  that  Senate  Chamber  since  Mr.  Hoar’s 
predecessor,  Daniel  Webster,  throttled  the 
nullification  doctrines  of  Colonel  Hayne  of 
South  Carolina.  Senator  Wolcott  of  Colorado 
(the  worthy  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Wolcott  of  Cleve¬ 
land),  also  protested  that  "If  we  base  our 
intention  and  purpose  to  retain  the  Philippine 
Islands— irrespective  of  the  people  upon  them 
— upon  the  fact  that  they  are  a  rich  and  valua¬ 
ble  acquisition,  this  war  will  go  down  in  his 
tory  as  a  war  of  conquest  waged  by  a  strong 
against  a  weak  nation,  and  as  a  mercenary  and 
dishonorable  war."  With  such  noble  utterances 
from  eminent  Republicans  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  right  settlement  of  the  Philippine  policy  can 
be  made  a  party  question ;  for  no  sensible  and 
conscientious  Republican  wonld  advocate  land¬ 
grabbing  for  glory  and  pelf  and  the  Democrats 
are  not  the  only  Americans  who  believe  in 
the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence.  Any  administration  that  should  attempt 
to  imitate  Great  Britian’s  imperialistic  policy 
in  India,  with  no  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
Filipino  people  to  self-government,  would  come 
to  an  inevitable  wreck.  * 

Lately  I  attended,  at  the  pleasant  rooms 
of  the  National  Temperance  Society  in  Eigh¬ 
teenth  street.  New  York,  a  reception  given 
to  Bipin  Chandra  Pal  from  India.  He  is  a 
native  of  Assam,  is  finely  educated  and  for 
a  time  edited  the  Lahore  Tribune  and  after¬ 
ward  became  the  librarian  of  the  Metcalfe  Hall 
Library,  the  largest  public  library  in  Calcutta. 

Of  late  he  has  embarked  in  the  Temperance 
reform  and  has  delivered  some  powerful  ad¬ 
dresses  in  England.  He  comes  to  this  country 
on  that  errand,  and  proposes  to  speak  in  all 
such  places  as  may  invite  him  through  the 
National  Temperance  Society,  who  make  all 
his  arrangements  for  pnblic  addresses.  Chandra 
Pal  is  a  very  eloquent  speaker,  handles  the 
English  language  gracefully,  and  the  large 
company  who  heard  him  last  evening  were 
charmed  with  him.  As  our  crop  of  popular 
lecturers  on  Temperance  has  mostly  died  off, 
it  is  a  happy  thought  to  borrow  a  new  orator 
from  Hindostan,  in  return  for  the  missionaries 
we  have  sent  thither. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart,  retiring  Moderator 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  has  reached 
South  Africa,  and  will  resume  his  duties  as 
Principal  of  the  College  at  Lovedale.  A  purse 
of  nearly  nine  thousand  dollars  was  presented 
to  him  for  his  educational  and  other  work. 

Dr.  John  G.  Payton  has  been  in  the  South 
and  Southwest,  since  the  Pan-Presbyterian 
Alliance.  Just  now  he  is  in  Washington  en¬ 
deavoring  to  induce  our  Government  to  pro¬ 
hibit  our  citizens  from  selling  intoxicants  and 
guns  to  the  New  Hebrides  natives.  The 
British  have  loug  pursued  this^humane  policy. 


Dr.  Field’s  Letters 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  RAC!ES. 

THE  BAHAMAS  THE  PARADISE  OF  OUR  COL¬ 
ORED  BRETHREN. 

Last  winter  I  made  a  visit  to  Cuba.  1  had 
been  there  before,  bnt  I  wanted  to  see  it  after 
the  war.  The  island  had  been  ruined  by  Span¬ 
ish  government,  and  that  led  me  to  compare  it 
with  the  islauds  that  belonged  to  England.  To 
quicken  my  observation  1  took  with  me 
Fronde’s  book:  "The  English  in  the  HVst  In¬ 
dies,  ’  ’  in  which  he  describes  the  gorgeous  trop¬ 
ical  vegetation  in  a  way  to  transport  the  reader 
into  a  world  of  romance,  in  which 

“All  but  the  spirit  of  man  is  divine.” 

Bnt  as  I  read  on  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  keep¬ 
ing  in  the  background  another  picture  that 
was  very  dark.  The  years  of  plenty  bad  been 
followed  by  years  of  famine.  The  process  was 
slow :  it  took  a  whole  generation ;  bnt  it  was 
complete.  The  old  plantations  that  had  once 
yielded  such  rich  harvests  had  gone  to  wreck 
and  ruin,  till  their  owners  gave  up  in  despair, 
and  a  large  part  of  those  who  survived  went 
back  to  England. 

What  could  be  the  cause  of  such  a  catas¬ 
trophe?  There  were  many  minor  influences, 
bnt  when  all  were  weighed,  the  one  great 
cause  (which  an  Englishmsm  did  not  like  to 
confess)  was  that  the  falHl  blow  was  given  by 
England  herself  when  she  abolished  slavery ! 

This  is  something  that  we  can  hardly  under¬ 
stand.  We  can  see  how  good  may  come  out  of 
evil,  but  how  is  it  that  evil  should  come  out  of 
good? 

When  slavery  was  abolished,  the  act  was 
looked  upon  as  the  glory  of  England.  William 
Wilberforce  led  the  way  in  Parliament,  first 
striking  at  the  slave-(ra(f«,  which  was  branded 
as  piracy,  and  the  captain  of  a  slave  ship, 
caught  on  the  high  seas,  was  to  be  hung  with¬ 
out  mercy  I 

Then  came  the  next  step,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  slavery  already  existing  in  the  West  Indies. 
Here  the  battle  was  fought  over  again,  but 
abolition  triumphed  at  last.  I  remember  well 
when  it  went  into  effect.  It  was  in  1884, 
sixty-six  years  ago,  and  I  think  that  the  very 
day  was  the  first  of  May.  Seldom  has  there 
been  a  more  striking  scene  in  history.  The 
poor  slaves  gathered  by  hundreds  in  the 
churches  and  by  thousands  in  the  open  fields, 
and  as  the  hour  approached  they  fell  upon 
their  knees  and  poured  out  their  thanksgivings 
to  God,  that  he  had  raised  them  from  bondage 
as  he  had  brought  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt. 

Here  ended  the  first  lesson,  and  for  a  few 
years  the  act  worked  well.  As  long  as  that 
generation  lingered  on  the  stage,  there  was  a 
kindly  feeling  on  one  side  and  gratitude  on  the 
other.  But  as  the  old  masters  dropped  off, 
the  family  relation  disappeared,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  feeling  of  indifference,  if  not  of 
antagonism.  As  long  as  the  negroes  were 
slaves,  the  planter  was  sure  of  the  labor  to 
carry  on  his  plantation,  and  to  have  it  at  the 
right  time!  But  now  that  the  blacks  were 
their  own  masters,  they  came  when  they 
pleased,  or  did  not  come  at  all ! 

This  is,  in  few  words,  what  may  be  called  the 
"Decline  and  Pall"  of  "The  English  in  the 
West  Indies,"  which  is  described  by  Fronde 
in  a  style  worthy  of  Gibbon. 

I  should  not  have  gone  out  of  my  way  to  re¬ 
call  this  piece  of  history,  were  it  not  to  use  it 
as  a  background,  on  which  to  throw  the  light 
of  a  very  different  history.  One  has  bnt  to 
look  upon  the  map  to  see  that  north  of  the 
West  Indies  is  another  group  of  islands,  the 
Bahamas,  which  also  belonged  to  England,  and 
was  treated  in  the  same  way.  Both  had  slav¬ 
ery  from  the  beginning  and  both  received  the 
gift  of  emancipation  on  the  same  day !  How 
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then  was  it  that  the  experiment  proved  a  fail¬ 
ure  in  one  case  and  a  snocess  in  the  other?  The 
question  comes  to  me  every  day  as  I  walk 
these  streets  and  see  the  two  races  living  side 
by  side,  not  only  in  peace,  but  with  a  hearty 
good-will  one  toward  the  other. 

This  mntnal  good  feeling  may  be  said  to  be 
a  relic  from  the  past.  It  was  here  as  it  was  in 
our  Sonthern  states  daring  onr  Civil  War. 
When  the  men  were  in  the  army  fighting  bat¬ 
tles,  their  wives  and  daughters  stayed  at  home 
where  they  would  have  been  helpless  if  they 
had  not  been  protected  by  their  old  servants, 
who  watched  over  them  with  the  utmost  devo¬ 
tion.  The  servants  here  in  the  Bahamas  had 
no  such  trial  of  their  fidelity,  but  their  con¬ 
stant  intercourse  with  white  families  as  nurses, 
or  in  other  domestic  duties,  created  a  mutual 
regard  that  has  continued  to  this  day. 

It  may  seem  to  be  basing  a  large  result  on  a 
small  beginning,  to  say  that  simple  kindness 
had  solved  a  great  political  problem.  But  we 
have  to  take  this  in  the  absence  of  any  other. 
A  great  plantation  with  hundreds  of  laborers 
was  a  small  empire  in  itself,  where  the  owner 
was  a  kind  of  potentate  exercising  authority 
through  task- masters  who  might  be  good  and 
kind,  or  might  be  harsh  and  cruel.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  pictures  of  harshness  given  in 
Tom’s  Cabin  were  very  frequent,  but  that  they 
could  occur  at  all  was  enough  to  condemn  the 
whole  institution  of  slavery.  The  larger  the 
plantation  the  greater  the  opportunity  for  such 
crimes  against  humanity.  When  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  slavery  went  down  it  was  with  a  crash, 
and  those  liberated  by  it  were  likely  to  regard 
it  with  undying  hatred. 

In  the  Bahamas  the  institution  of  slavery 
must  have  been  of  a  milder  type.  The  slaves 
were  more  of  the  character  of  house  servants 
than  of  drudges  on  a  plantation.  The  Bahama 
Islands  did  not  offer  great  stretches  of  land 
requiring  “gangs”  of  workers.  They  might 
serve  in  the  gardens  of  their  masters,  as  the 
women  served  about  the  house.  Here  was  no 
oppression  to  leave  bitter  hatred  behind  it. 
In  this  way  only  can  I  explain  the  familiarity 
which  exists  between  the  two  races  to  this 
day.  The  city  of  Nassau  has  but  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants,  of  whom  two-thirds  are 
blacks.  The  two  races  meet  each  other  every 
day  and  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  if  any 
proud  citizen  carried  his  head  so  high  as  not 
to  notice  his  colored  brother,  he  would  soon 
find  himself  in  an  icy  solitude.  If  he  should 
“out”  them,  they  would  out  him.  He  would 
soon  find  that  the  truest  gentleman  is  always 
the  kindest  to  the  poorest  and  the  humblest 
of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Where  there  were  such  kindly  relations  it 
was  an  easy  matter  to  adjust  the  rights  of 
both  races  before  the  law.  Here  there  is  no 
difference.  There  is  one  law  for  both.  The 
common  schools  are  open  to  all.  The  black 
boy  goes  to  the  same  school  as  the  white  boy, 
and  they  sit  side  by  side.  The  same  is  true  in 
schools  for  girls,  so  that  no  child  born  on  this 
island  need  go  without  knowing  how  to  read 
and  write,  and  so  pick  up  knowledge  for  him¬ 
self. 

As  to  political  privileges  there  is  no  dis¬ 
tinction.  Blacks  go  to  the  polls  as  well  as 
the  whites;  and  if  they  were  to  combine  they 
could  carry  every  election.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  their  good  sense  that  they  willingly  yield 
the  important  offices  to  those  whom  they  know 
to  be  better  informed  than  themselves.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  being  voted 
for.  They  sit  on  juries,  and  sometimes  are 
magistrates  on  the  island ;  and  two  or  three 
are  at  this  moment  members  of  the  legislature. 

This  is  going  farther  than  we  go  in  the 
United  States.  Not  that  our  laws  forbid  the 
election  of  blacks  to  Congress,  yet  such  is  the 
prejudice  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South, 


that  only  two  or  three,  if  I  am  correct,  have 
appeared  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

As  to  social  relations,  that  is  something  which 
no  law  can  control :  it  regulates  itself  in  Nassau 
as  it  does  in  New  York.  But  the  intercourse 
is  much  more  free  here  than  there.  It  is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  be  told  that  many  of  the  old  families 
have  not  forgotten  the  faithful  servauts  that 
nursed  them  in  their  childhood,  and  remember 
their  service  by  many  kindnesses  even  to  the 
second  and  third  generation. 

With  all  these  surroundings  in  his  favor,  it 
would  seem  that  the  black  man  in  the  Bahamas 
had  his  condition  in  his  own  hands. 

If  the  question  were  whether  the  Africans 
are  one  of  the  great  races  of  the  world  we 
might  say.  No :  as  they  have  never  been  the 
leaders  (unless  we  class  the  ancient  Egyptians 
as  “Africans”),  but  followers  in  the  march  of 
humanity.  But  that  does  not  imply  that  they 
have  not  immense  vigor  of  another  kind  which 
has  given  them  a  place  in  past  history,  and 
that  may  figure  in  history  to  come.  Their 
bodily  strength  and  power  of  endurance  are  not 
second  to  that  of  any  other  race.  When  the 
Romans  brought  African  lions  to  fight  in  the 
combats  of  the  Coliseum,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  now  and  then  they  brought  some  giant 
from  the  Atlas  Mountains  to  meet  a  giant  from 
the  Danube. 

But  we  need  not  go  back  to  the  past.  The 
only  soldiers  that  we  see  in  onr  streets  are 
blacks,  brought  from  the  Barbadoes,  and  a  fine 
set  of  fellows  they  are,  and  if  England  needs 
more  troops  for  the  war  in  Africa  she  can  find 
recruits  here  who  do  not  need  to  be  acclimated, 
and  who  would  give  a  good  account  of  them¬ 
selves  in  the  day  of  battle. 

But  the  blacks  do  not  need  to  be  put  into 
regimentals  to  command  our  respect.  The  man 
who  works  all  day  long  shows  his  persistence 
as  much  as  if  he  were  in  the  ranks  of  war.  I 
cannot  walk  through  the  streets  without  meet¬ 
ing  some  old  man  whose  bended  form  tells  the 
story  of  his  life.  If  “the  workers,”  and  not 
‘  ‘  the  dreamers,  ’  ’  are  the  most  to  be  recognized 
and  honored,  surely  we  should  do  reverence  to 
those  who  have  kept  their  place  in  the  field 
till  the  going  down  of  the  sun. 

But  with  all  this  toil  and  poverty,  this  race 
has  its  compensations.  The  Father  of  us  all 
has  given  them  a  buoyant  spirit  that  carries 
them  over  their  burdens  and  privations.  Not 
only  does  our  colored  brother  go  through  his 
day’s  work,  but  he  does  it  with  a  lightness  of 
heart,  often  singing  at  his  task,  that  makes 
the  white  man,  who  is  silent  in  his  daily  toil, 
to  have  almost  a  feeling  of  envy. 

The  more  I  observe  my  colored  brother  the 
more  I  respect  him,  if  it  were  for  this  alone, 
that  he  respects  himself  I  Every  day  I  meet 
them,  of  all  ages  and  all  conditions.  Some  are 
as  well  dressed  as  other  working  men  would 
be.  But  many  are  very,  very  poor.  And  yet 
the  poorest  of  them  all  does  not  hide  himself 
from  observation  by  going  round  the  corner. 
He  has  an  honest  pride  that 

“  A  man’s  a  man  for  all  that.” 
and  his  ragged  attire  does  not  prevent  his  giv¬ 
ing  me  a  friendly  nod,  which  I  should  be 
wanting  in  common  courtesy  if  I  did  not 
return. 

One  thing  more  and  I  have  done.  The  col¬ 
ored  man  seems  to  me  to  be  by  nature  more  in¬ 
clined  to  religion  than  we  are.  When  I  visit 
our  great  cities  it  seems  to  me  that  our  ‘  ‘  white 
folks”  are  an  ungodly  race.  In  many  places 
business  goes  on,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  even  if 
it  has  to  be  concealed.  To  this,  Nassau  is  an 
exception.  No  village  in  New  England  is  more 
quiet.  As  I  stand  on  the  hill-top  and  look 
over  the  town  below,  it  seems  to  have  more 
churches  to  the  square  mile  than  any  other 
place  of  its  size  that  I  have  ever  seen.  There 
are  two  Cathedrals— the  Catholic  and  the 


Episcopal,  beside  all  the  ‘  ‘  sects,  ’  ’  among  which 
I  presume  the  Methodists  are  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  and  most  attractive  to  onr  colored  breth¬ 
ren,  as  there  is  more  shouting  of  Hallelujahs  1 
‘-But  there  is  also  a  Presbyterian  “Kirk,” 
composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  Scotch  and 
Scotch-Irish,  who  prefer  to  worship  after  the 
way  of  their  fathers.  Here  I  go  every  Sunday, 
and  find  myself  quite  at  home.  Beside  me  is  a 
row  of  seats  reserved  for  our  colored  brethren 
and  sisters,  all  in  their  “Sunday’s  best,”  and 
among  the  most  devout  worshippers.  It  does 
my  heart  good  to  see  the  old  fathers  and  moth¬ 
ers  put  on  their  spectacles,  and  follow  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Scriptures  and  then  join  in  the 
singing  with  their  rich  and  mellow  voices. 

But  the  most  touching  scene  of  all  was  the 
service  of  the  communion.  I  was  a  little  curi¬ 
ous  to  see  if  there  was  any  sepuation  of  the 
whites  and  blacks  in  the  distribution  of  the 
elements.  But  to  my  gratification  there  was 
none,  except  that  the  colored  people  came 
nearer  to  ns,  crossing  the  aisle,  and  sitting  in 
our  pews,  so  that  we  were  closer  than  before, 
and  all  took  from  the  same  bread  and  drank 
from  the  same  cup,  a  foretaste  of  that  larger 
gathering  when  we  shall  eat  and  drink  in  the 
Master’s  kingdom.  Truly  we  are  all  one  in 
Christ  Jesus  I  H.  M.  F. 


NOTES  FROM  IOWA. 

Cedar  Rapids  continues  to  be  a  great  centre 
of  Presbyterianism.  Dr.  E.  R.  Bnrkbalter 
who  has  been  pastor  of  the  First  Church  for 
nearly  twenty-five  years  is  now  the  oldest 
Presbyterian  pastor  in  the  state,  serving  the 
same  church.  He  has  a  great  personal  influ¬ 
ence  throughout  the  state  and  his  church  is  a 
great  power  in  the  community.  Just  now  he 
is  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  on  church 
history  before  the  students  of  Coe  College. 

The  Second  Church  was  without  a  pastor  for 
several  months,  but  is  now  rejoicing  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Makely,  who 
recently  came  from  Brooklyn.  He  has  been 
enthusiastically  received  by  a  very  loyal  people 
and  begins  his  work  with  great  promise  of 
success. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Sterling  is  doing  a  flne  work  with 
the  Third  Church  and  in  addition  he  is  hear¬ 
ing  a  class  in  Hebrew  at  the  college.  The 
Rev.  E.  L.  McCartney  has  charge  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  Church.  This  is  the  youngest  of  the 
group  of  churches  in  a  new  part  of  the  city 
and  shows  considerable  vigor.  There  are  also 
two  United  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  city 
and  it  is  therefore  probably  the  most  dis¬ 
tinctively  Presbyterian  centre  of  the  state. 

W.  W.  G. 


MINISTERUL  PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  David  S.  Clark  has-been  installed 
pcujtor  of  the  Bethel  Church,  Philadephia. 

The  Rev.  James  W.  Eirk*and^wife,  Home 
Missionaries  at  Eagle  City,  Alaska,  were  in 
Philadelphia  February  4,  visiting  Northmin- 
ster  and  other  churches. 

The  late  Dr.  J.  Henry  Sharpe,  pastor  of  the 
West  Park  Church,  Philadelphia,  was  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Counsellors  of  the  Presbyterian 
Historical  Society,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Ministerial  Relief,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  of  the  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm 
Ministers  at  Perth  Amboy,  also  a  writer  for 
the  press,  and  in  other  positions,  did  much 
work  for  the  church  and  did  it  well. 

The  Rev.  Len  G.  Broughton  D.  D.  who  was 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  special  meetings  in 
Brooklyn,  and  whose  extreme  views  on  doc¬ 
trinal  and  ethical  questions  aroused  considera¬ 
ble  criticism,  has  returned  to  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  resumed  his  work  in  the  Baptist  Taber¬ 
nacle,  which,  daring  his  absence,  was  carried 
on  by  his  assistants. 
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WIDELY  HONORED. 

The  death  of  Prof.  William  Henry  Green 
D.  D. ,  LL.  D.  of  Princeton,  removes  one  widely 
revered  for  beauty  of  character,  for  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  for  influence,  in  the  Presbyterian 
Ohnrch.  His  Biblical  studies  and  literary 
activity  were  kept  up  until  health  failed,  and 
the  influence  of  his  writings  has  gone  out  into 
all  Protestantism.  His  burning  zeal  for  truth 
as  he  conceived  it,  his  indefatigable  industry 
and  bis  extensive  learning,  have  made  appeal 
to  all,  and  won  the  respect  even  of  those  who 
differed  from  him.  He  has  stood  forth  a 
mighty  tower,  ‘  ‘  four  square  to  every  wind  that 
blows,”  and  his  fall,  now  in  a  good  old  age, 
changes,  we  had  almost  said,  all  the  Prince¬ 
ton  landscape. 

His  father  was  a  large  merchant  at  Green¬ 
ville,  where  he  was  born,  January  27,  1825. 
His  family  was  potential,  one  nncle  Chancellor 
of  New  Jersey,  another  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Errors  and  Appeals  and  still  another,  the  eld¬ 
est,  was  the  late  John  C.  Green  of  New  York, 
extensively  engaged  in  trade  with  China.  As 
is  known,  the  benefactions  of  the  latter  to  edu¬ 
cation  at  Lawrenceville  and  Princeton  were 
among  the  largest  of  his  time.  The  future 
Professor  was  a  precocious  scholar  and  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  in  1840, 
before  the  completion  of  his  sixteenth  year. 
Chosen  a  tutor  at  once  he  continued  at  the  col¬ 
lege  for  two  years  more,  before  entering  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary.  At  the  close  of  his  first  year, 
he  returned  to  Easton  for  a  single  year,  during 
which  he  occupied  the  chair  of  mathematics. 
Graduating  from  the  seminary  in  1846,  he  was 
appointed  instructor  in  Hebrew,  and  continued 
in  this  relation  for  the  next  three  years,  being 
much  of  this  time  the  stated  supply  of  the 
then  recently  organized  Second  Church  of 
Princeton. 

A  highly  acceptable  preacher,  he  was  next 
called,  at  the  age  of  twenty- four,  to  the  Central 
Church,  Philadelphia.  His  pastorate  of  more 
thau  ten  years  was  one  of  conspicuous  useful¬ 
ness,  so  that  the  action  of  the  Old  School 
Assembly  was  very  cordial  and  harmonious  in 
designating  him  to  the  chair  in  Princeton  Sem¬ 
inary  now  called  that  of  Oriental  and  Old 
Testament  Literature,  a  title  that  he  much 
honored  by  his  researches  and  writings. 

Dr.  Green  rendered  important  service  on  the 
Revised  Version  of  the  Bible,  acting  through¬ 
out  that  protracted  labor  as  the  bead  of  the 
American  Old  Testament  Company.  In  1891 
he  was  Moderator  of  the  Detroit  General 
Assembly.  He  proved  himself  not  quite  a  born 
eoclesiastic,  thereby  giving  all  the  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  members  to  show  their  abiding 
respect  and  love  for  him !  Many  of  them  had 
been  students  at  bis  feet,  and  the  whole 
Assembly  regarded  him  with  reverence. 

Five  years  later,  in  1896,  the  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  bis  service  as  Professor  in  the  sem¬ 
inary  was  oelebrated  with  memorable  tokens 
of  regard  from  every  quarter.  Dr.  Green  was 


the  author  of  a  widely  used  Hebrew  Grammar, 
and  of  almost  a  shelf  of  well  known  volumes, 
among  them  The  Pentateuch  Vindicated  from 
the  Aspersions  of  Bishop  Colenso,  The  Higher 
Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  The  Unity  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  The 
Hebrew  Feasts,  The  Argument  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  A  General  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment;  and  at  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  pre¬ 
paring  special  introductions  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  books.  He  received  his  honorary  degrees 
from  Princeton,  Edinburgh  (in  1884)  and  Rut¬ 
gers  College. 

AN  EARNEST  OF  BETTER  THINGS. 

The  action  of  Presbytery  last  Monday  in 
reaffirming  by  a  two-thirds  majority  its  action 
of  a  month  ago  in  the  case  of  Dr.  MoGiffert 
has  in  our  opinion  done  more  than  anything 
that  had  before  been  done  to  promote  that 
revival  of  spirituality  in  our  Church  in  this 
city  for  which  devout  men  and  women  of  every 
shade  of  thought  are  earnestly  praying.  Par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  meeting  will  be  found  on  an¬ 
other  page ;  by  a  vote  of  seventy-seven  to 
thirty-nine  the  Presbytery  declined  to  enter¬ 
tain  charges  against  Dr.  McGiffert,  and  stood 
by  its  former  action.  The  vote,  we  believe, 
would  have  been  proportionately  larger  had 
Presbytery  been  represented  to  a  man.  It  was 
decisive  and  we  believe  that  it  does  not  belie 
the  sentiment  of  the  churches  that  form  and 
support  Presbytery. 

For  the  action  of  Presbytery  does  not  concede 
that  Dr.  McGiffert  is  right;  it  is  probable 
that  few  if  any  of  its  members  agree  with 
him.  It  simply  shows  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  outgrown  the  Middle  Age  notion 
that  a  heresy  trial  is  the  way  to  stamp  out 
error.  That  way  has  been  thoroughly  tested ; 
it  has  proved  to  be  utterly  inadequate.  The 
Presbytery  has  shown  itself  competent  to  profit 
by  the  teaching  of  history  and  we  believe  that 
the  Church  at  large  is  equally  competent. 

No  harm  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Birch.  In 
perfect  good  faith  he  deemed  the  action  of 
Presbytery  a  month  ago  inadequate,  and  so 
deeming  he  could  perhaps  hardly  do  other  than 
adopt  this  course.  But  the  majority  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  disagreed  with  him,  and  they  could  do 
nothing  other  than  they  have  done.  Every¬ 
thing  was  done  with  entire  fairness  and  delib¬ 
eration  and  on  the  whole  with  good  feeling.  It 
should  end  the  matter,  and  we  believe  that  it 
will  end  the  matter. 

We  are  fain  to  believe  that  the  charges 
which  the  Presbytery  declined  to  entertain  will 
not  be  carried  to  General  Assembly.  We  do 
not  appeal  from  Dr.  Birch,  prosecutor,  to  Dr. 
Birch,  Stated  Clerk,  but  we  believe  that  the 
long  tested  loyalty  of  the  Stated  Clerk  to  his 
Presbytery  will  act  as  a  deterrent  upon  the 
prosecutor,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  ten 
days  allowed  he  will  decide  not  to  appeal  to 
the  General  Assembly  from  the  decision  of  his 
Presbytery.  We  believe,  too,  that  the  large 
experience  of  the  Stated  Clerk  will  convince 
the  prosecutor  that  to  give  to  teachings  which 
he  deems  pernicious  the  wide  publicity  of  a 
trial  will  be  to  invoke  the  very  ill  he  depre¬ 
cates,  in  the  large  hearing  it  will  give  to 
the  doctrines  which  he  believes  to  be  fatally 
erroneous. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  final  action  of  Dr. 
Birch,  a  very  solemn  duty  rests  now  upon  the 
majority  of  Presbytery.  It  rests  with  them  to 
show  that  that  revival  of  spirituality  which 
they  have  believed  would  be  checked  by  a 
heresy  trial  shall  now  have  free  course.  It  re¬ 
mains  for  them  so  to  order  their  lives,  and  the 
conduct  of  their  churches,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
who  they  believe  is  waiting  to  be  gracious  to 
our  city  will  descend  upon  ns  with  a  large  out¬ 
pouring  of  grace.  If  ever  it  was  the  duty  of 
Christians  to  make  the  interests  of  the  king¬ 


dom  of  heaven  and  its  righteousness  their  first 
concern,  this  is  to-day  the  duty  of  the  majority 
of  pastors  and  elders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  New  York,  and  of  all  who  agree  with  them 
and  approve  of  the  action  of  last  Monday. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

We  desire  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  ten  dollars  from  Mr.  F.  S.  Giddings  of 
Madison,  Wis.,  for  Mr.  Green’s  work  in  Puerto 
Rico.  The  money  has  been  handed  to  Treasurer 
Olin  of  the  Home  Board. 

How  very  absurd  when  looked  at  in  the  light 
of  Lincoln’s  birthday,  which  all  good  men  join 
to  keep  with  gratitude  to  God  and  grateful 
recollection  of  the  martyred  President’s  man¬ 
liness  and  truth,  loyalty  and  principle,  is  the 
pulpit  talk  of  the  night  before,  charging  all 
evangelical  churches  with  consigning  this 
great  and  good  man  to  everlasting  flame ! 
Masses  of  men  are  capable  of  being  led  away 
to  great  extremes  of  folly  and  falsehood  by 
platform  oratory  and  tricks  of  sophistry  in 
special  and  specious  pleadings.  But  we  think 
the  limit  has  been  reached  in  this  instance  and 
that  the  wisdom  of  Lincoln’s  words  about 
“fooling  the  people”  will  show  here.  For  not 
even  that  small  part  of  the  people  so  addressed 
can  be  fooled  beyond  the  hour  they  so  misspend 
in  listening  to  a  senseless  harangue. 

The  recent  meetings  of  the  Ministerial  Associ¬ 
ation,  Philadelphia,  have  been  marked  by 
papers  on  important  questions :  on  Evangelists, 
by  Dr.  C.  A.  Dickey ;  The  Most  Attractive 
Ohnrch  Service,  by  Dr.  George  E.  Martin ;  The 
Minister  and  Religions  Journalism,  by  Dr.  W. 
W.  McKinney.  They  have  also  adopted  papers 
concerning  the  deaths  of  Dr.  Sharpe  and  Mr. 
Moody,  and  on  the  police  campaign  against  the 
Chinatown  dives. 

Dr.  William  0.  Gray,  the  editor  of  The  In¬ 
terior  of  Ohicago,  spent  several  days  in  New 
York  last  week  and  was  the  guest  of  his  friend 
and  former  neighbor.  Dr.  Hillis,  pastor  of 
Plymouth  Ohnrch,  over  Sunday.  He  is  looking 
in  excellent,  handsome  health,  and  previous  to 
returning  home  on  Tuesday  morning  was  ad¬ 
mitted  by  invitation  into  the  First  Church, 
where  the  special  meeting  of  Presbytery  was  in 
session. 

We  congratulate  the  Memorial  Ohnrch  and 
the  city  and  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  on  the 
coming  of  Dr.  John  Reid  to  take  the  work  of 
our  friend.  Dr.  Nelson.  Dr.  Reid  made  a 
large  place  for  himself  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Westchester.  His  ministry  in  Detroit,  though 
not  long,  has  been  a  blessing ;  and  his  return 
to  the  East  is  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of 
things. 

Prebendary  H.  W.  Webb-Peploe  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  London,  has  accepted  the  invitation 
(D.V. )  to  be  a  speaker  at  next  year’s  August 
Conference  at  Northfield.  His  last  visit  was 
in  1895.  The  Rev.  John  H.  Jowett  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  England,  successor  of  the  late  Dr. 
R.  W.  Dale,  has  also  been  invited.  Mr.  Jowett 
is  one  of  the  leading  younger  men  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Congregational  Church. 

The  remains  of  Maj.-Gen.  Henry  W.  Law- 
ton,  brought  home  from  the  Philippines,  were 
buried  in  the  National  Cemetery  at  Arlington, 
Washington,  on  Friday  last.  The  services 
were  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Covenant — Dr. 
T.  S.  Hamlin  pastor,  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  Dr.  M.  W.  Stryker  of  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege  gave  the  funeral  address.  The  attend¬ 
ance  was  very  large  and  distinguished.  We 
are  glad  to  notice  that  the  fund  fw  the  be¬ 
reaved  wife  and  children  already  amounts  to 
about  1100,  OCX). 
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On  the  first  Sunday  of  this  month  the  West 
Ohuroh  membership  was  increased  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  ten  persons.  The  excellent  choir  has 
been  re-engaged  for  another  year.  Peace  and 
harmony  prevail.  The  prayer-meetings  are 
especially  Interesting  and  helpful. 

The  Ohurch  of  the  Good  Shepherd  on  West 
Sixty-sixth  street  celebrated  on  the  4th  instant 
the  seventh  anniversary  in  the  pastorate  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lorenz.  An  interested  congregation 
listened  in  the  morning  to  the  pastor’s  sermon 
of  review  and  encouragement.  During  the 
Sabbatical  period  now  completed,  442  members 
have  been  added  to  the  roll,  of  whom  three- 
fourths  came  on  confession  of  their  faith.  The 
additions  of  the  past  year  have  been  80,  and 
of  these  61  confessed  Christ  for  the  first  time. 
The  present  active  membership  numbers  298. 
The  Sunday-school  is  in  a  vigorous  and  health¬ 
ful  condition.  In'the  evening  a  goodly  audience 
was  present  in  spite  of  the  storm,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  George  W.  Knox  preached  an  able 
and  appropriate  discourse.  This  church  is  a 
fruitful  offshoot  of  the  West  Church,  which  has 
never  ceased  to  take  parental  interest  in  its 
welfare. 

The  Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  who  sailed  last 
Saturday  for  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land  began 
his  ministry  in  the  Fourth  Church  the  16th 
of  last  May.  In  this  short  time  the  congrega¬ 
tion  has  increased  four  times  and  the  roll  of 
members  by  more  than  two  hundred.  The 
financial  support  of  the  church  has  also  grown 
from  |4,500  to  |18,000. 

The  Central  Presbyterian  Church  (the  Rev. 
W.  Merle  Smith  D.D.  pastor)  received  43  the 
first  Sunday  in  February,  30  of  whom  came 
on  confession.  Two  months  ago  53  were  re¬ 
ceived.  The  four  preaching  services  on  Sunday 
inaugurated  January  1st  have  proved  most 
successful.  The  early  morning  service  at  8 
o’clock  has  already  an  attendance  of  about  26 
or  30.  The  extra  afternoon  service  at  4.30  is 
very  largely  attended  and  the  evening  service 
is  larger  than  ever.  This  church  supports 
seven  missionaries  on  the  foreign  field  and  five 
on  the  home  field,  three  of  whom  are  teachers. 
It  also  supports  two  large  missions  in  the  city. 

Westminster  Church,  Brooklyn,  is  prospering 
under  the  pastorate  of  our  long-time  corres 
pondent,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Campbell. 
Within  less  than  nine  months  the  attendance 
has  more  than  doubled.  Sixteen  new  members 
were  received  at  the  last  communion  service. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Mateer,  a  classmate  of  the 
pastor,  and  for  many  years  a  missionary  in 
-China,  gave  the  congregation  last  Sunday 
morning  a  very  interesting  address  upon  mis- 
eion  work  in  that  country.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Babcock  removed  from  Baltimore  to  New  York 
last  week,  and  is  now  doing  full  pastoral  work. 

The  manse  has  been  thoroughly  repaired 
and  an  elevator  put  in.  Dr.  Babcock’s  ser¬ 
mons  have  been  listened  to  by  crowded  con¬ 
gregations,  occupying  every  seat  and  even  the 
pulpit  stairs.  The  earnest  attention  given  by 
every  one  in  the  great  audience  to  the  pure, 
warm  Gospel,  both  morning  and  afternoon, 
gives  promise  of  positive  spiritual  results.  The 
new  pastor  will  hereafter  take  charge  of  the 
Wednesday  evening  meeting. 

Dr.  Purves,  the  pastor-elect,  who  gave  the 
preparatory  lecture  in  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Ohurch  last  Friday  evening,  preached  Sunday 
morning  and  administered  the  communion  at 
4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

At  the  Church  of  the  Puritans,  Dr.  Young 
received  at  the  communion  service  of  Febru¬ 
ary  4,  the  largest  number  of  members  coming 
on  confession  of  their  faith  in  Christ  who 
have  ever  joined  this  church  at  any  one  time. 
Over  six  hundred  members  have  been  added 
during  the  six  years  of  Dr.  Young’s  pastorate. 


One  hundred  and  fifty-one  members  have 
been  received  by  the  Church  of  the  Strangers 
since  its  removal  two  years  ago,  from  Mercer 
street  to  West  Fifty-seventh  street. 

The  Rev.  L.  Mason  Clarke,  successor  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  as  pastor  of 
the  First  Church,  Brooklyn,  has  filled  a  difS- 
cnlt  position  with  marked  ability  and  success. 
Large  congregations  listen  to  strong  sermons, 
and  the  work  of  the  church  goes  on  with  un¬ 
abated  vigor.  The  music,  which  had  reached 
a  high  degree  of  excellence  through  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  Dr.  Hall  and  the  choir  director, 
Mr.  F.  H.  Woodman,  shows  no  falling  off. 
Last  Sunday  afternoon,  Mr.  Clarke  began  a 
series  of  discourses  on  the  five  Megilloth,  or 
*  ‘  Rolls,  ’  ’  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  first  on 
The  Song  which  is  of  Solomon,  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  other  studies  of  the  same  book, 
and  these  by  others  on  Ruth,  Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes  and  Esther. 

At  Grace  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  of 
which  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Carson  is  pastor,  a  large 
number  of  new  members  were  welcomed  Sun¬ 
day  morning.  Special  religious  services  have 
been  held  by  the  pastor,  resulting  in  the  spir¬ 
itual  quickening  and  increase  of  the  member¬ 
ship.  The  Sunday-school  is  larger  than  ever 
before  and  both  teachers  and  scholars  are 
thoroughly  interested. 

The  Greene  Avenue  Church  in  Brooklyn,  the 
Rev.  Daniel  H.  Overton  pastor,  issues  a  neat 
booklet  to  tell  its  members  and  friends  about 
the  progress  and  requirements  of  the  fine  new 
church  edifice  now  nearing  completion.  It 
contains  an  engraving  of  the  church  as  it  will 
be  and  floor  plans  of  the  audience  room  and 
basement.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  will 
be  135,000,  of  which  nearly  half  is  in  hand.  It 
is  desired  to  raise  $9,0(X)  more  before  the  dedi¬ 
cation,  which  will  probably  occu''  about  Easter. 
The  fifth  anniversary  of  the  pas.  '’s  ministry 
with  this  people  was  observed  .^.ebruary  4. 
During  the  five  years,  104  members  have  been 
received  on  confession  of  faith  and  107  by  let¬ 
ter.  The  pastor  has  made  3,030  calls,  and 
attended  70  weddings  and  121  funerals. 

The  pulpit  of  the  Fourth  Church  will  be 
supplied  by  the  following  clergymen  during 
the  absence  of  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chap¬ 
man,  on  his  tour  to  the  Holy  Land :  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Cornelius  Woelfkin,  who  preached  last 
Sabbath,  is  to  give  three  Wednesday  evening 
lectures  on  Prayer.  Next  Sunday  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  will  preach  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Russell  of  the 
Anti  Saloon  League,  in  the  evening.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marcus  A.  Brownson 
will  preach;  March  11  and  18,  the  Rev.  Rich¬ 
ard  S.  Hartley;  March  25,  Drs.  Charles  L. 
Thompson  of  our  Home  Board  and  R.  A. 
Walton  of  Louisville,  Ky. ;  April  1,  Dr.  Wal¬ 
ton  ;  April  8,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer ;  April  15, 
Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson.  After  that  date  till  Dr. 
Chapman’s  return.  Dr.  Walton  will  occupy  the 
pulpit.  _ 

Cauon  McColl  tells  this  story:  “A  friend  of 
mine  once  shared  the  box-seat  with  the  driver 
of  a  stage  coach  in  Yorkshire,  and  being  a 
lover  of  horses,  he  talked  with  the  coachman 
about  his  team,  admiring  one  horse  in  partic¬ 
ular.  *Ah, ’  said  the  coachman,  ‘but  that  ’oss 
ain’t  as  good  as  he  looks;  he’s  a  scientific  ’oss.’ 
*A  scientific  Jhorse, ’  exclaimed  my  friend; 
‘what  on  earth  do  you  mean  by  that?’  ‘I 
means,’  replied  the  Jehu,  ‘a  ’oss  as  thinks  he 
knows  a  deal  more  nor  he  does.  ’  ’  ’  This  story, 
says  the  Spectator,  Carlyle  would  have  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  “significant  of  much;’’  and  yet 
it  was  not  to  scientific  gentlemen,  but  to  theo¬ 
logians  that  Oliver  Cromwell  had  occasion  to 
say :  “  I  beseech  yon  in  the  bowels  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  conceive  it  possible  that  yon  may 
be  mistaken!’’ 


OUR  PHILIPPINE  LETTER. 

Rev.  James  B.  Rodgers. 

The  all-absorbing  topic  here  for  these  last 
days  has  been  the  death  of  General  Lawton. 
I  need  not  repeat  the  story ;  that  is  as  familiar 
to  you  as  to  me,  but  I  doubt  if  yon  can  realize 
the  grief  that  is  felt  here  over  this  loss  to  the 
American  arms.  General  Lawton  was  an  ideal 
soldier  and  the  soldiers  adored  him.  The 
whole  Eighth  Army  Corps  will  mourn  the  loss 
of  this  gallant  leader.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
meet  him  twice  very  briefly,  but  those  few 
minutes  were  sufficient  to  fix  in  my  memory 
the  features  and  character  of  this  perfect  exam¬ 
ple  of  an  American  soldier.  There  were  many 
moist  eyes  in  the  city  when  the  news  reached 
us  and  more  than  one  felt  the  loss  as  a  personal 
one.  General  Lawton  had  only  returned  on 
Saturday  from  his  hundred  days’  campaign 
that  did  so  much  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  in 
Northern  Luzon. 

Last  week  we  were  privileged  to  meet  Bishop 
Potter  of  New  York  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Law- 
ton  and  Liscomb.  He  was  here  for  only  six  or 
seven  days,  too  short  a  time,  we  fear,  for  him 
to  have  been  able  to  form  any  adequate  opinion 
of  the  situation,  either  in  its  political  or  relig¬ 
ious  aspect. 

The  Rev.  C.  C.  Pearce  D.  D. ,  post  chaplain  of 
the  army,  sails  in  a  day  or  two  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  order  to  recuperate  his  health.  He 
has  served  as  rector  of  the  Anglo-American 
congregation  and  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
records  of  the  deaths  and  burials  and  has  been 
the  man  to  write  to  the  sorrowing  friends  at 
home.  While  on  his  furlough  he  hopes  to  raise 
a  sufficient  sum  to  put  up  a  ohurch  building 
here  in  the  city. 

Now  that  Bishop  Potter  has  come  and  gone, 
the  next  item  of  interest  is  the  coming  of 
Archbishop  Ghapelle  of  New  Orleans,  who 
comes  as  papal  legate  or  delegate  to  these 
islands.  The  newspapers  here  have  announced 
that  he  comes  as  a  special  agent  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  pacify  the  people  and  win  them  over  to 
the  new  order  of  things.  Whatever  he  does 
will  be  considered  by  the'people  to  be  the  action 
of  the  government.  His  deeds  will  have  in 
their  eyes  a  political  as  well  as  an  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  force  and  if  the  Archbishop,  as  every  one 
thinks  he  will,  hob-nobs  with  the  Spanish 
priests  and  pays  no  attention  to  the  just  claims 
of  the  Filipinos,  then  I  fear  greatly  that  his 
Reverence  will  have  a  sore  disappointment  and 
will  find  that  the  very  religions  people  of  this 
land  have  not  as  much  love  for  the  church  of 
their  fathers  as  he  now  thinks. 

Such  a  mistake  would  not  be  a  mere 
mistake  of  little  importance,  but  in  fact 
a  very  serious  one.  The  people  cannot,  or  at 
least  do  not  understand  the  principle  of  separa¬ 
tion  of  church  and  state  and  consequently  have 
readily  believed  this  false  statement.  They 
cannot  understand  how  a  man  who  comes  with 
so  much  authority  on  religious  matters  is  not 
also  an  employe  of  the  Government.  I  trust 
that  the  Government  will  keep  its  skirts  clear 
of  the  whole  affair,  only  guaranteeing  that 
there  be  justice  done  in  all  the  questions  of 
property  and  that  there  be  liberty  of  worship. 
They  often  ask  me  if  I  am  not  a  representative 
of  the  Government  and  do  not  receive  my  sal¬ 
ary  from  public  funds.  One  scheme  proposed 
for  the  settling  of  the  difficulties  was  suggested 
to  me  some  days  ago.  My  informant  had  it 
from  a  friar.  He  said  that  a  petition  had  been 
sent  to  Washington  asking  that  religions  lib¬ 
erty  be  allowed  to  Americans  and  Europeans, 
but  that  the  Filipinos  be  required  to  remain  as 
they  are,  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  This  idea  is  too  absurd  to  consider 
for  a  moment,  but  it  shows  what  sort  of  stuff 
make  up  some  people’s  dreams. 

We  understand  that  Bishop  Thobnm  of  India 
will  be  here  again  in  a  month  or  two. 
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I  wrote  three  mouths  ago  of  a  monster  peti¬ 
tion  that  was  being  circulated,  asking  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley  to  order  the  banishment  of  the 
religons  orders.  Quite  an  effort  was  made  at 
first  to  get  signatures  but  suddenly  the  matter 
was  dropped.  The  Filipinos  in  the  army  told 
the  promoters  of  the  plan  to  drop  it  and  it 
dropped.  Why?  Becauss  the  Filipino  govern¬ 
ment  had  already  expelled  the  friars  and  be¬ 
cause  this  petition  recognized  the  right  of  our 
President  to  legislate  on  Filipino  matters. 
This  is  a  sample  of  several  other  incidents  that 
have  come  to  my  attention,  which  make  me 
believe  that  the  Filipino  people  here  in  Manila 
have  a  greater  fear  of  the  displeasure  of  their 
own  politicians  than  of  that  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  a  fact  which  does  not  aid  one  in  gain¬ 
ing  a  clear  idea  of  the  popular  opinion  of  the 
situation.  Besides,  the  Filipinos  in  town  are 
constantly  in  receipt  of  information  from  the 
provinces  on  which  they  depend  a  great  deal. 
One  of  my  friends  assures  me  that  the  lists  of 
casualties  in  battle  given  in  our  newspapers  by 
the  permission  of  the  press  censor  are  false 
and  that  the  number  of  deaths  is  far  greater 
than  reported.  On  these  rumors  they  build 
their  fading  hopes  that  something  may  yet 
happen  to  give  them  their  longed-for  independ¬ 
ence.  Their  hearts  are  sad  and  they  cling  de¬ 
spairingly  to  anything  that  offers  them  a  chance 
for  life  or  hope.  We  cannot  but  feel  a  great 
pity  for  them.  Deceived  by  their  former  mas¬ 
ters  and  by  their  present  leaders  they  have 
hoped  against  hope  until  hope  has  become 
despair. 

Just  what  effect  this  sorrow  and  bitterness 
is  going  to  have  on  our  wqrk,  I  cannot  proph¬ 
esy.  I  sometimes  fear  that  this  sore  disap¬ 
pointment  may  kill  the  sympathy  we  have  been 
able  to  gain  thus  far.  Fortunately  many  of 
the  people  love  the  Gospel  more  than  their 
lives  and  this  will  teach  them  to  distinguish 
between  the  teacher  and  his  teaching.  This 
fact,  that  many  of  those  who  have  accepted  the 
Gospel  are  not  at  all  in  favor  of  the  present 
political  situation  is  a  good  thing  in  one  way : 
it  shows  that  they  are  not  after  the  loaves  and 
fishes,  but  are  coming  to  ns  for  the  sake  of  the 
knowledge  that  they  receive. 

We  have  felt  very  much  lately  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  remiss  in  not  providing  chap¬ 
lains  for  the  new  volunteer  regiments  and  in 
sending  so  few  for  the  regulars.  It  seems  that 
the  fault  is  with  Congress  for  not  increasing 
the  number  of  chaplains  when  they  increased 
the  army.  But  now  a  change  has  come.  The 
International  Committee  of  the  Tonng  Men’s 
Christian  Association  has  been  requested  to 
appoint  Secretaries  to  accompany  the  new  regi¬ 
ments  and  act  as  semi-chaplains.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  is  also  generously  allowed  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  these  men.  Two  of  these  have 
already  arrived  and  will  accompany  their  regi¬ 
ments. 

Besides  this,  all  the  available  chaplains  are 
on  the  way  here  now.  Chaplain  Bateman  has 
already  arrived  and  I  am  told  by  him  that 
among  those  to  reach  here  soon  is  the  Rev.  L. 
B.  Groves,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Sixth  Church 
of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

It  is  time  that  this  was  being  done  for  the 
larger  part  of  the  troops  were  without  minis¬ 
ters.  In  the  Island  of  Panay  there  has  been 
no  American  clergyman  except  a  Methodist 
minister  who  is  a  private  in  the  Hospital 
Corps.  Negros  and  Cebu  have  one  chaplain 
each.  The  garrison  in  Jolo  and  Zamboanga 
have  none 

In  Luzon  there  are  three  that  are  in  the  field 
with  the  troops.  Fathers  Hart  and  Fitzgerald 
and  Chaplain  Stewart  of  the  Twenty-fourth. 
Chaplain  Miller  who  is  not  a  regularly  com¬ 
missioned  officer,  is  with  the  Fourth  Cavalry 
wherever  they  go.  The  others  are  here  in  the 
eitf^.  Two  are  in  the  large  hospital  doing  an 


excellent  work  among  the  sick,  but  one  has 
much  of  his  time  taken  with  the  care  of  the 
records^of  the  deaths  and  burials.  Another 
has  work  to  do  in  the  prisons  and  has  an  office 
in  the  Provost  Marshal’s  building.  One  is  in 
town  temporarily  on  sick  leave,  one  acting 
with  the  police  regiment  and  the  last  lives  in 
the  city  to  care  for  regimental  headquarters 
and  represent  the  regiment.  I  am  not  criticis¬ 
ing  the  chaplains.  Please  notice  this  care¬ 
fully,  but  only  pointing  out  the  fact  that  the 
chaplain's  time  in  many  cases  is  taken  up  with 
purely  clerical^work  which  any  private  soldier 
could  do,  or  if  a  responsible  person  is  needed, 
some  other  officer  could  do  it  as  well  as  the 
chaplain  and  leave  him  free  for  his  legitimate 
work  of  ministering  to  the  soldiers. 

The  Toung’Men’s  Christian  Association  is 
taking  a  very  decided  step  forward.  They 
have  been  granted  by  the  Governor-General 
the  use  of  an  old  barracks  that  has  not  been 
used  much  lately  and  have  spent  six  hundred 
dollars  in  repairs  and  furniture.  The  Secre¬ 
taries,  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Glnnz,  will  have 
double  opportunity  now  for  their  work.  The 
building  has  a  large  auditorium,  reading  and 
correspondence-rooms  and  the  necessary  space 
in  which  in  due  time  will  be  developed  a 
dormitory,  restaurant  and  other  necessary 
agencies  for  the  prosecution  of  their  excelleni 
and  much-appreciated  work.  They  have  had 
two  tents  in  the  past,  but  the  first  one  was 
destroyed  by  a  typhoon  and  the  second  gave 
way  to  mildew  and  sunshine,  rightly  combined, 
in  about  seven  months.  A  reception  and  con¬ 
cert  on  New  Year’s  day  will  open  the  building 
to  the  public. 

Manila,  P.  I.,  Dec.  23,  1899. 


VOTE  DOWN  THE  OVERTURE. 

Rev.  Samuel  McLanahan. 

The  Presbyteries  are  cedled  to  act  before  the 
next  Assembly  upon  an  overture  to  change 
Chapter  XIII.  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  on 
Judicial  Commissions.  The  subject  is  import¬ 
ant,  for  these  commissions  hold'  a  large,  use¬ 
ful  and  growing  place  in  our  ecclesiastical 
courts.  The  original  chapter  has  already  been 
amended  once  (Minutes  General  Assembly  1894, 
p.  176) ;  and  probably  is  not  yet  so  clear  and 
full  as  is  desirable.  But  if  further  change  is 
to  be  made,  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
have  the  provisions  practically  efficient  and  the 
statement  of  them  precise  and  complete. 

The  new  chapter,  proposed  in  the  overture, 
does  not  fulfil  either  of  these  conditions  in  the 
judgment  of  a  committee  to  whom  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  New  Brunswick  has  referred  the  over¬ 
ture.  At  the  suggestion  of  that  committee, 
this  communication  is  written  in  order  that 
the  attention  of  ministers  and  elders  generally 
may  be  drawn  to  the  matter.  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  either  in  the  proposed  chapter  or  in  the 
record  of  the  Assembly’s  action,  that  it  has 
yet  received  any  careful  consideration.  It 
came  up  as  an  overture  from  a  single  Presby¬ 
tery,  was  so  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Church  Polity  without  modification  or  particu¬ 
lar  comment,  and  on  their  recommendation 
sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries. 

Among  others,  the  propped  chapter  is  open 
to  objection  in  the  following  particulars : 

1.  The  definition  of  a  quorum  is  not  clear, 
and  upon  any  interpretation  is  unsatisfactory : 
“a  quorum  shall  not  be  less  than  the  quorum 
of  the  appointing  judicatory.  ”  Three  minis¬ 
ters  may  constitute  the  quorum  of  a  Presby¬ 
tery;  if  “less”  be  taken  in  its  numerical  sense, 
then  any  three  members  of  a  Presbytery’s  com¬ 
mission  of  seven  might  meet  and  transact  its 
judicial  business:  and  the  situation  is  not 
greatly  improved  if  we  interpret  that  the  three 
must  be  ministers.  The  provision  as  it  now 
stands  in  Book  of  Discipline,  Section  120,  is 
perfectly  clear:  “The  quorum”  shall  not  be 


less  in  number  than  three-fourths  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  appointed  and  shall  be  the  same  in  all 
other  respects  as  the  quorum  of  the  appointing 
judicatory.  ’  ’  The  proportion  may  be  high, 
but  certainly  a*  majority  of  the  commission 
should  be  required  to  be  present. 

2.  The  proposed  change  hampers  the  Presby¬ 
tery  unwisely.  It  takes  away  the  existing 
right  to  appoint  a  commission  whenever  it 
shall  seem  wise  to  the  Presbytery,  and  requires 
first  ‘  ‘  the  consent  of  both  parties.  ’  ’  These 
commissions  frequently  prevent  publicity  and 
scandal,  and  give  opportunity  for  a  fuller  and 
fairer  hearing  of  matters  in  dispute  than  is 
possible  in  the  regular  sessions  of  Presbytery. 
If  either  party  should  object  to  a  commission, 
there  is  opportunity  to  present  the  reasons  for 
such  objection  to  the  Presbytery  before  the 
commission  is  appointed ;  but  the  final  decision 
to  appoint  or  not  should  rest  with  Presbytery, 
as  now  provided. 

The  terms  of  the  new  section  5,  relating  to 
the  reference  of  questions  of  law  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  are  such  as  might  tie  up  and  practically 
defeat  an  ad  interim  meeting  of  a  commission 
of  Presbytery.  A  question  of  law  relating  to 
method  of  procedure  or  testimony  might  fairly 
be  held  to  arrest  procedure  pending  decision 
by  Presbytery.  The  commission,  once  in  ses¬ 
sion,  should  be  competent  to  carry  the  case 
forward  to  a  conclusion,  subject  to  revision 
if  necessary  on  points  of  law  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery.  If  this  was  the  idea  of  the  framers  of 
the  new  chapter  it  is  neither  expressed  nor 
provided  for. 

It  is  granted  that  the  new  chapter  presents 
some  minor  improvements  upon  the  old  one, 
but  since  it  must  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  a 
whole,  the  above  objections  with  others  which 
are  of  less  moment,  should  lead  the  Presby¬ 
teries  to  answer  the  overture  in  the  negative. 
To  adopt  would  be  to  engraft  an  imperfect 
chapter,  at  best,  upon  our  constitution;  which 
would  quickly  be  found  to  need  amendment. 
To  vote  down  this  overture  leaves  the  way 
open  for  careful  determination  and  expression 
of  any  changes  which  may  be  needed. 

LawrenckvilxiK,  N.  J. 

KANSAS  NOTES. 

Dr.  Delmer  E.  Croft  of  Boston,  lectured  in 
Newton,  January  18,  on  Kingdom  Beautiful. 
He  introduced  his  lecture  with  the  legend  of 
the  exile  who,  doomed  to  spend  his  life  on 
the  desert,  made  out  of  the  desert  a  paradise 
and  a  Kingdom  Beautiful.  “Every  man  is  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortune,  ’  ’  was  the  key- 
thought  of  the  lecture,  which  was  tonic  and 
bracing  throughout.  Dr.  Croft  will  receive 
cordial  welcome  should  he  visit  Newton  again. 

For  a  long  time  it  has  been  felt  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Kansas  Presbyterianism  would  be 
promoted  by  a  local  denominational  paper. 
The  Kansas  Presbyterian,  whose  first  issue  was 
published  the  last  week  in  January  in  Wichita, 
is  to  appear  every  month  at  25  cents  a  year. 
The  edijtors  are  Dr.  S.  B.  Fleming,  Synodical 
Missionary,  and  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Funk.  The 
paper  starts  out  well,  is  well  made,  has  ex¬ 
cellent  reading  matter,  is  bright,  newsy  and 
evangelical.  The  Kansas  Presbyterian  has  an 
important  mission  and  should  have  a  prosper¬ 
ous  future. 


At  the  Madison  Avenue  Church  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Johnston  preached  on  the  evening  of  February 
4  on  Christianity  and  Peace,  and  last  Sunday 
evening  on  Christianity  and  War. 

At  the  communion  service  on  February  4, 
twenty-four  persons  were  admitted  to  the  Mar¬ 
ble  Collegiate  Church,  fourteen  of  them  on 
confession.  Of  these  one  died  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  On  the  evening  of  the  11th,  Dr.  Bur¬ 
rell’s  sermon,  entitled,  Peter’s  Sword,  was 
distributed  among  the  congregation. 
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“  ONE-MAN  CHURCHES.” 

Robert  Ellis  Thompson  S.  T.  D. 

The  rise  of  modern  biological  science  has 
stripped  the  word  “simple”  of  much  of  the 
charm  which  once  attached  to  it.  Formerly  It 
was  the  highest  praise  to  say  of  anything  that 
it  was  “wonderfully  simple,”  and  rarious 
creeds  and  forms  of  religion  were  pressed  upon 
public  attention  on  the  ground  of  their  “ex¬ 
treme  simplicity.  ”  The  biological  studies  of 
Goethe,  Wolfif  and  Von  Baer,  even  before  those 
of  Darwin,  showed  ns  that  simplicity  is  a  mark 
of  lowness  in  the  scale  of  existence,  and  that 
the  higher  the  rank  of  any  living  being  in  that 
scale,  the  greater  its  complexity.  Nor  was  It 
reserved  for  Herbert  Spencer  to  apply  this 
principle  to  social  biology.  First  the  old 
Roman  statesman  Metellus,  in  his  famous 
apologue  of  “The  Belly  and  the  other  Mem¬ 
bers,”  and  then  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  first 
great  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  asserted  the 
superior  worth  of  social  complexity  before  it 
had  been  discovered  by  physiologists  as  a  prin- 
oiple  of  biological  classification. 

Paul  as  a  sociologist  still  awaits  appreciation. 
After  Metellus,  but  with  far  greater  coherence 
and  distinctness,  he  is  the  first  to  assert  the 
organic  character  of  society,  and  to  point  to 
the  individual  organism  as  giving  the  best 
clues  for  the  study  of  the  social  organism.  He 
takes  the  human  form  as  his  guide  in  studying 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  church  and 
its  members,  and  the  idea  has  taken  such  hold 
of  him  that  we  find  him  recurring  to  it  more 
than  once.  In  Romans,  Ephesians  and  Oo- 
lossians,  as  well  as  in  1  Corinthians,  this 
analogy  of  the  noblest  of  individual  organisms 
to  the  noblest  of  social  organisms  is  more  or 
less  dwelt  on — in  Ephesians  with  especial  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  body's  relations  to  its  Head,  that 
is  to  Christ.  And  man's  body  is  the  noblest  of 
all  bodies  just  because  it  is  the  most  complex 
of  them  all.  Its  parts  differ  the  farthest  from 
each  other  and  from  the  whole,  in  the  structure 
and  the  functions  of  each.  It  is  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  long  scale  of  development  whose 
starting  point  was  the  polyp,  whose  parts  differ 
neither  from  each  other  nor  from  the  whole. 
The  polyp  is  a  single  sack,  which  is  alternately 
band  to  grasp  its  food,  mouth  to  masticate  it 
and  stomach  to  digest  it.  It  is  as  simple  as 
man  is  complex. 

In  the  twelfth  chapter  of  1  Corinthians  the 
Apostle  dwells  on  the  complexity  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  the  social  organism  more  fully 
than  in  any  other  writing  of  that  age  or  our 
own.  He  seems  to  find  an  especial  place  and 
work  for  every  member  of  the  Church,  just  as 
every  organ  of  the  human  body  has  its  use. 
Back  of  his  discussion  lies  the  fundamental 
conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  our 
Lord  presented  as  an  order  of  use  and  service, 
in  which  rank  is  taken  on  tbe  ground  of  width 
and  bnmility  in  service,  God  the  supreme  Head 
being  the  greatest  servant  of  all  (Matt.  xx. 
27,  xxlii,  11;  Cf.  v.  4.5,  vi.  26,  30,  82).  This 
great  ideal  of  a  human  society  living  not  for 
personal  gain  but  for  social  use  can  be  realized 
only  in  case  there  are  practically  inexhauKtible 
openings  for  such  service,  and  special  adapta¬ 
tions  in  tbe  members  of  the  society  to  meet 
these  needs.  The  Apostle  takes  the  former  for 
granted,  and  elaborates  the  latter  side  es¬ 
pecially.  He  finds  the  Church  to  be  a  body 
with  special  capacity  for  usefulness  bestowed 
upon  every  member,  and  he  applies  this  prin¬ 
ciple  to  both  tbe  public  and  the  private  ac¬ 
tivities  of  Christians.  Some,  indeed,  of  the 
functions  be  enumerates  are  clearly  connected 
with  that  extraordinary  dispensation  of  mirac¬ 
ulous  powers  which  existed  in  the  Apostolic 
Church,  and  which  all  but  a  few  Christians 
regard  as  confined  to  that  age  of  Christian 
history.  But  even  after  we  have  eliminated 
these,  we  find  an  enumeration  of  functions  and 


endowments  represented  by  equal  and  distinct 
offices,  which  goes  beyond  anything  we  find  in 
modern  jchurches  of  any  name.  Thns  teaching, 
preaching,  administering,  giving  aid  to  tbe 
needy,  are  all  enumerated  as  church  functions 
and  as  requiring  especial  fitness  for  each. 

Tbe  picture  of  a  Christian  Church  which 
rises  before  the  mind’s  eye  as  we  read  this 
chapter  is  that  of  a  body  full  of  activity  and 
exhibiting  the  most  varied  gifts  for  this  ac¬ 
tivity.  It  is  not  tbe  picture  of  a  modern 
church  of  any  kind,  and  least  of  all  one  of 
that  ordinary  kind,  in  which  one  man  does  all 
the  preaching,  the  pastoral  labor,  and  every¬ 
thing  else  of  a  directive  nature.  It  is  not  a 
church  of  which  one  would  naturally  say  that 
it  was  “the  Rev.  Doctor  Blank’s  church,”  be¬ 
cause  no  one  could  attain  such  prominence  in 
it  as  the  especial  and  almost  the  sole  depositary 
of  spiritual  functions,  as  men  do  in  modern 
churches.  It  is  not  a  church  which  would  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  suspended  animation  by 
the  death  or  resignation  of  some  one  man  of 
its  working  force.  It  is  not  a  church  which 
would  count  its  life  or  death  to  depend  upon 
the  good  or  bad  judgment  shown  in  the  seleo- 
tlon  of  his  successor.  And  it  distinctly  is  not 
a  church  in  which  the  irreverent  and  mischiev¬ 
ous  practice  of  hearing  candidates  could  even 
have  arisen.  It  is  a  church  to  which  a  sociolo¬ 
gist  would  assign  a  very  high  rank,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  very  highest  in  the  scale  of  sociological 
development,  while  he  would,  I  fear,  put  an 
ordinary  church  of  our  days  among  the  very 
lowest  social  organisms  known  to  him. 

This  is  a  practical  matter.  Since  the  rise  of 
Methodism  all  features  of  Church  life  have  to 
justify  their  existence  by  their  direct  useful¬ 
ness  and  adaptability  to  human  needs,  and  this 
is  not  altogether  wrong.  It  has  put  every  form 
of  church  organization  on  its  defense  as  being 
not  only  possessed  of  scriptural  sanction,  but 
as  accomplishing  the  ends  for  which  a  church 
exists.  Now  our  present  system  does  not  ac¬ 
complish  those  ends  as  did  that  of  the  Apostolic 
time.  Its  first  and  greatest  failure  is  that  it 
almost  inevitably  sacrifices  the  sense  of  Christ’s 
headship  over  His  church  to  a  human  leader¬ 
ship.  The  dominance  of  one  man  and  of  hie 
way  of  thinking,  speaking  and  acting  in  tbe 
affairs  of  the  Christan  congregation,  cannot 
but  obscure  the  direct  and  vital  relation  of  its 
affairs  to  the  divine  human  Head,  whose  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Church  should  be  as  direo- 
tive  and  as  infiuential  as  that  of  a  human  head 
to  the  rest  of  a  human  body.  All  Protestants 
recognize  this  as  one  of  the  worst  effects  of  the 
rise  of  the  Papacy  to  an  excessive  infiuence 
over  the  churches  of  Christendom.  It  hid  from 
Christians  their  directness  of  relation  to  their 
Saviour,  and  made  the  confusion  of  the  Church 
with  its  clergy  or  ministry,  which  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  rid  us  of.  But  even  in  Protestant  churches 
the  truth  of  Christ’s  headship  as  the  dispenser 
of  gifts,  the  bestower  of  duties,  and  the  re¬ 
warder  of  faithful  service,  has  been  obscured 
by  this  “one  man”  system,  and  “the  Rev.  Dr. 
Blank’s  chnrch”  has  effectively  superseded 
“the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

Another  harmful  result  has  been  the  repres¬ 
sion  of  special  gifts  in  those  who  are  not  gifted 
with  the  “all-round”  qualifications  of  the 
modern  pastor.  The  modern  church  has  no  use 
for  anyone  who  cannot  at  once  preach,  manage 
church  affairs,  visit  as  pastor  and  perform  all 
the  many  functions  which  in  the  Apostolic 
chnrch  were  distributed  among  as  many  peo¬ 
ple.  If  he  be  a  mere  preacher,  let  him  take 
some  outside  work  and  preach  as  he  gets  an 
oppartunity  in  the  pulpits  of  his  more  favored 
brethren.  I  have  in  mind  a  brother  beloved, 
who  is  constitutionally  unfitted  by  natural 
shyness  for  pastoral  visitation,  and  who  has 
been  compelled  to  resign  every  pastorate  he 
ever  accepted  for  that  reason.  For  that  man 


the  Chnrch  of  our  days  has  no  use,  except  as  a 
stop-gap  in  vacation  time.  The  Apostolic 
Church  would  have  recognized  his  remarkable 
gifts  as  a  preacher  and  would  have  found  a 
place  for  them.  1  knew  another,  whose  gifts  as 
both  preacher  and  pastor  were  notable,  but  be 
bad  not  the  practical  powers  of  adminstratlon 
which  fitted  him  for  the  responsibilities  of  a 
pastoral  charge.  He  failed  in  two  which  he 
undertook,  where  a  man  of  much  less  spiritual 
power  would  have  succeeded.  I  tried  to  get 
him  a  place  in  which  he  could  work  under  the 
direction  of  an  older  and  more  experienced 
man,  but  I  failed.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
had  no  use  for  him  in  any  such  capacity.  If 
he  had  been  an  Episcopalian  it  would  have  been 
different.  I  respect  that  Church  for  the  good 
sense  it  has  shown  in  placing  a  staff  of  minis¬ 
ters  in  all  the  important  congregations,  so  far 
as  this  is  possible. 

Presbyterianism  is  in  its  theory  a  denial  of 
this  “one-man”  theory  of  Church  organization. 
We  reject  it  as  applied  to  the  Presbyterial  and 
Synodical  churches,  refusing  to  place  these 
under  the  rule  of  archdeacons  and  diocesan 
bishops.  We  seem  to  deny  it  in  the  case  of 
the  congregational  church  by  erecting  a 
session  in  each  and  by  entrusting  discipline 
to  the  collective  session.  But  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  1  fear,  we  are  congregational  ipre- 
latists,  throwing  upon  the  minister  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  congregation’s  life.  Let 
us  honestly  work  our  own  system  according 
to  its  own  idea  and  we  shall  find  that  wor¬ 
ship  will  be  less  monotonous,  gifts  will  find 
more  scope,  the  dependence  of  the  church  up¬ 
on  its  true  Head  will  be  better  realized,  and 
the  Pauline  idea  of  the  Church,  with  its  many 
gifts  bestowed  by  the  one  Spirit,  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  attained. 

Philadelphia,  January  3,  1900. 

THE  PROTESTANT  MOVEMENT  IN  FRANCE. 

Simon  Stephen. 

I. 

“The  Chretien  Frangaii  i^  being  transformed 
into  a  great  weekly  paper,  one  to  be  sold  on 
the  public  thoroughfares,  at  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tions  and  on  the  news-stands.  We  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  force  ourselves  on  the  great  pub¬ 
lic.  ” 

Such  was  the  joyful  news  which  I  received 
last  September  from  Mr.  Bourrier,  the  leader 
of  the  Reform  movement  in  France,  on  his 
triumphant  return  from  Great  Britain.  It  is 
An  event  in  which  the  finger  of  the  Almighty 
is  visible  stamping  it  with  his  seal,  that  of 
success  in  the  face  of  human  impossibilities. 
The  French  priests  were  apparently  destined 
to  be  left  to  themselves.  They  could  never 
have  accomplished  that  forward  step.  They 
could  not  afford  to  support  more  than  a 
monthly  paper  through  a  clandestine  sub¬ 
scription  of  one  dollar  a  year.  The  reformers 
are  mostly  men  who  because  of  superior  talent 
and  uncompromising  zeal,  bad  been  banished 
to  poor  country  parishes,  exactly  as  men  like 
Drs.  McGlynn,  Burtsell,  Lambert,  etc.,  have 
fared  in  this  country.  Such  French  priests 
who  have  not  heard  of  a  better  ministry,  re¬ 
tain  the  cassock  for  charity’s  sake— for  the 
opportunity  it  furnishes  of  doing  good — and 
when  they  find  no  more  means  of  running  into 
debt  to  relieve  suffering,  they  are  known  to 
give  their  very  clothing  to  the  poor. 

The'French  Catholic  laity  are  still  hesitating 
with  regard  to  this  movement.  They  will  not 
come  in  to  form  regularly  organized  churches 
before  they  are  given  further  guarantee  as  to 
its  effectiveness.  An  appeal  to  Great  Britain 
for  temporary  help  became  imperative,  and 
the  answer  was  hearty  and  generous.  Wor¬ 
shippers  of  the  Son  of  God,  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  him  to  be  the  only  Priest,  Saviour  and 
Master  of  men,  felt  deeply  interested  in  the 
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work  of  emancipating  the  French  Catholic 
Church  the  vache  au  tail  which  supplies  all 
the  sinews  of  war  to  the  Papacy,  and  so  com¬ 
pelling  the  Papacy  to  mend  or  end. 

I  was  not  actively  connected  with  the  move¬ 
ment  when  I  left  France ;  but  spending  three 
days  in  England  on  my  way  to  America,  I 
was  glad  to  deliver,  as  an  admiring  friend, 
Mr.  Bonrrier’s  message  to  English  Christen¬ 
dom. 

Dr.  Lias  of  East  Begholt,  Colchester,  Eng¬ 
land,  knew  of  my  arrival.  Dr.  Lias  needs  no 
introduction  to  divines  in  this  country.  He 
was  an  early  friend  of  the  French  Reform 
movement  He  helped  it  continnally  with  his 
personal  contributions.  He  warned  his  chnrch, 
in  the  spirit  of  John  the  Baptist,  to  make 
ready  in  the  wilderness  the  path  of  the  Lord. 
He  denounced  the  misguided  policy,  not  new 
in  Christian  history,  of  the  Anglicans  in 
claiming  for  themselves  alone  that  pnrity  of 
religion  which  has  made  the  English  people  so 
great.  His  surroundings  are  reflected  in  the 
man.  East  Begholt  is  a  delightful,  inspiring 
spot.  The  immense  balls  of  the  parsonage 
command  broad  and  lovely  views  over  a  gently 
sloping  valley.  On  the  opposite  hill  the  old 
chnrch  looms  np  heavenward  with  innumerable 
memories  from  the  remote  past  hovering 
ronnd  it,  linking  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
with  the  heroic  ages  of  Christianity. 

I  had  read  and  beard  mnch  of  Dr.  Lias. 
When  I  flrst  met  him  I  was  surprised  to  see 
how  exactly  he  corresponded  with  the  picture 
which  my  imagination  bad  formed.  His  is 
one  of  those  idealized  hieratic  faces  in  which 
tradition  and  generations  of  painters  have 
instinctively  embodied  the  genins  of  Athana¬ 
sius  or  the  Nazianzen.  Was  it  the  effect  of 
flfty  years  of  constant  bending  over  the  pages 
of  the  Holy  Writ,  vibrating  with  every  flbre 
of  his  being  with  the  same  tone,  the  same 
rhythm,  which  had  moulded  the  features  of. 
those  early  fathers? 

Dr.  Lias  threw  into  the  Protestant  move¬ 
ment  in  France  the  gre>\t  weight  of  his 
authority  in  the  Chnrch ;  he  brought  into  action 
his  connection  with  the  great  universities, 
pointing  ont  to  the  English  chnrch  her  mani¬ 
fest  destinies  for  the  reformation  of  the  de¬ 
cayed  branches  of  Christendom  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Bnt  the  organs  of  public  opinion 
seem  hermetically  sbnt  to  the  call.  It  was 
neither  indifference  nor  a  matter  of  principle. 

I  had  visited  Cambridge  and  the  British 
Mnsenm.  I  met  a  kindness  and  an  hospitality 
which  reminded  me  of  Patriarchal  customs  in 
the  very  heart  of  Albion’s  pretended  pride. 

The  “insnlar  spirit”  I  found  to  be  a  myth. 
The  channel  which  separates  Dover  from 
Calais  is  not  wide,  and  once  crossed  over  yon 
breathe  a  tender  and  loving  atmosphere  not  to 
be  found  anywhere  else,  except  in  the  pages  of 
the  Bible. 

Dr.  Lias  introduced  me  to  the  President  of 
the  Wesleyan  Conference,  the  Rev.  H.  Price 
Hnghes.  1  met  him  in  his  honse  as  he  was 
coming  from  a  meeting.  Onr  conference  lasted 
for  two  honrs.  Dr.  Bnnting,  who  wields  in 
England  an  influence  analogous  to  that  of  Dr. 
Buckley  in  New  York,  was  also  present.  It 
was  a  revelation  to  me.  I  was  acquainted  with 
Methodism  from  books,  bnt  I  was  astonished 
to  see  how  rapidly  spiritual  ideas  grow  and 
develop  in  the  bosom  of  English  Protestantism. 
On  certain  points  concerning  the  French  move¬ 
ment  I  had  to  give  lengthy  explanations;  on 
others  where  I  anticipated  more  difficulty  I 
met  none.  They  cordially  endorsed  onr  pro¬ 
gram  ;  to  take  op  the  GkMpel,  to  begin  by  re¬ 
pairing  the  dissolving  process  of  papal  domina¬ 
tion,  and  to  respect  all  the  inherent  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  Frenon  genins  in  so  far  as  they  were 
compatible  with  the  OospeL  Then  I  added 
that  we  had  preferred  the  designation  of 


Chritiens  Fran^ais  to  that  of  Protestants,  be¬ 
cause  although  we  were  protesting  as  loudly 
as  our  neighbors,  yet  that  term  had  been  too 
adversely  affected  in  French  history,  *  to  be 
relished  by  French  people.  Here  Mr.  Hughes 
surprised  me  very  agreeably  by  the  remark 
that  they  themselves  did  not  care  at  all  about 
the  designation  of  Protestant,  which  is  too 
modern  and  too  negative.  Satisfied  on  this 
point  I  proceeded  to  insist  that  we  should  not 
be  required  to  bear  heavier  burdens  than  the 
old  hands  themselves  could  bear;  that  all 
points  controverted  among  the  great  Christian 
denominations  should  be  admitted  to  free  dis¬ 
cussion.  Here  a  greater  surprise  awaited  me. 
Mr.  Hughes  hauded  me  a  little  catechism,  re¬ 
cently  compiled  by  himself,  to  which  the  four 
great  denominations  of  Great  Britain,  Presby¬ 
terian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Congregational 
had  subscribed.  It  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  religious  works  of  the  century.  Con¬ 
troverted  tenets  being  left  ont.  Evangelical 
Christians  find  themselves  federated  on  the 
Nicene  Creed,  where,  in  course  of  time,  they 
and  Catholics  must  meet  together  on  all  es¬ 
sential  points. 

Concerning  Chnrch  government  I  advocated 
the  necessity  of  retaining  the  present  episcopal 
form,  restored  however  to  the  electoral  and 
representative  principle  of  ancient  times.  In 
reply  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  episcopal 
government  was  extremely  flourishing  in 
American  Methodism  and  a  fortiori  ought  to 
be  encouraged  in  France. 

Thus  was  illustrated  once  again  the  ever 
recurring  phenomenon  in  religions  history  that 
onr  Lord’s  command,  enjoining  activity  abroad, 
works  as  a  great  tonic  and  antiseptic  for  the 
life  of  the  Chnrch  at  home,  and  that  egoistic 
isolation  must  sooner  or  later  result  in  stagna¬ 
tion  and  disintegration  of  the  inner  springs  of 
the  churches  themselves. 

Next  day  I  left  England.  My  heart  was 
overflowing  with  joy,  praising  the  Lord  for 
having  deigned  at  last  to  grant  a  point  of 
contact  between  the  two  great  missionary 
nations.  Soon  after  a  Wesleyan  Conference 
invited  their  French  friends  to  London. 
Eighteen  former  priests  from  France  were 
present  with  Mr.  Bonrrier  at  St.  James’s  Hall 
about  the  end  of  last  July.  The  leader  of  the 
movement  to  draw  the  converted  priests  into 
the  Reformed  Chnrch  of  France  was  also 
present  with  his  friends,  and  argued  the  other 
side  after  Mr.  Bonrrier.  It  was  a  fair  and 
thorough  debate.  It  was  decided  in  Mr.  Bour- 
rier’s  favor.  When  he  returned  to  the  office 
of  his  journal  in  Paris,  he  found  subscriptions 
enough  to  encourage  him  to  convert  his 
monthly  paper  into  a  weekly. 

Bonrrier’s  principal  associate  in  England 
was  Father  Carrot,  a  recent  recruit.  He  had 
worked  with  Father  Didon,  once  considered, 
next  to  Monsabre,  the  most  eloquent  and 
learned  preacher  in  France,  bnt  he_bad  been  of 
late  silenced. 


KOTES  FROM  LiHORE. 

Statistics  possess  a  certain  fascination  for 
some  people.  We  study  Christian  missions 
and  inevitably  fall  to  “numbering  Israel.” 
This  is  altogether  natural,  and  perhaps  reasona¬ 
ble,  bnt  sometimes  very  perplexing  and  mis¬ 
leading.  The  missionary  whose  days  are  spent 
in  two  villages  of  the  Punjab  is  often  heard 
to  raise  his  voice  in  protest  against  any  arith¬ 
metical  estimate  of  the  product  of  his  labor. 
He  knows  that,  were  he  to  set  about  it,  he 
might  within  a  few  weeks  baptize  a  thousand 
persons  from  among  the  depressed  classes. 
There  is  a  demand  at  home  for  “results,”  bnt 
he  knows  that  there  may  be  baptisms  many 
with  absolutely  no  beneficent  result  in  the 
direction  of  the  upbuilding  of  the  Church. 
The  only  “result”  is  in  the  added  attractive¬ 


ness  of  his  statistical  tables,  the  false  comfort 
afforded  to  the  good  people  who  send  the  mis¬ 
sionary,  and  the  terrible  injury  done  to  the 
visible  Church,  through  the  admission  of  bap¬ 
tized  heathen  into  her  membership.  Great  ac¬ 
cessions  to  the  number  of  native  Christians 
reported  in  an  annual  statement  may  mean  that 
there  has  been  a  great  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
upon  his  workers,  bnt  it  is  alas  I  altogether 
possible  that  they  may  represent  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Such  nominal  additions  to  the  Chnrch 
prove  nothing  which  can  make  us  glad.  They 
only  make  it  evident  that  very  good  people 
may  be  very  unwise.  The  greatest  work  yet 
accomplished  by  the  Chnrch  in  India  is  of  a 
nature  that  forbids  tabulation.  The  Chris¬ 
tianization  of  great  numbers  of  people  without 
their  ever  having  accepted  Christ  as  their  per¬ 
sonal  Saviour,  the  impartation  of  ideals  utterly 
foreign  to  non-Christian  systems  and  which 
have  their  source  in  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
is  the  most  marked  achievement  of  the  Chnrch 
thus  far.  This  is,  of  course,  not  the  end  at 
which  we  aim,  but  it  is  a  mighty  stride  in  the 
direction  of  the  evangelization  of  the  entire 
people. 

Mnch  interest  was  aroused  when  a  native  of 
India  was  bracketted  at  Cambridge  as  Senior 
Wrangler.  His  name  is  R.  P.  Paran  jappe,  and  he 
belongs  to  a  Mahratta  Brahmin  family.  .Lord 
Cnrzon  telegraphed  his  congratulations  to  the 
college  at  Poona,  from  which  the  brilliant  youth 
had  passed  into  Cambridge.  He  also  wrote  a 
kindly  letter  to  his  student’s  old  father.  A 
native  newspaper  noticing  this,  observed: 
“These  are  the  things  which  endear  a  foreign 
ruler  to  us.  ”  A  great  deal  may  justly  be  said 
in  criticism  of  the  ethical  standards  of  the  very 
best  of  the  classes  of  people  in  this  country. 
Their  intellectual  capacity  compels  recognition 
wherever  it  is  afforded  a  sphere  in  which  to 
manifest  itself.  In  Cambridge,  Oxford  and  the 
Inns  of  Court,  Indian  students  are  surprising 
people,  who  have  ignorantly  imagined  that  to 
be  intellectually  great  in  these  latter  days,  yon 
must  inevitably  possess  something  of  either 
the  Teuton,  the  Saxon  or  the  Celt,  as  a  promi¬ 
nent  ingredient  in  your  personal  make-up. 
Apropos  of  this  one  of  onr  students  who  went 
to  England  for  post-graduate  study  carried 
everything  before  him  in  the  law  examinations 
in  London. 


PERSONALS. 

President  McKinley  was  been  called  upon  by 
a  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesnp, 
Col.  J.  J.  McCook,  the  Hon.  John  W.  Foster 
and  others,  who  tendered  him  a  cordial  invita¬ 
tion  to  attend  the  April  Missionary  Conference 
here  in  New  York. 

Prof.  E.  Warren  Clark,  well-known  for  his 
tours  and  illustrated  lectures,  has  removed 
from  Rockford,  Ill ,  to  Tallahassee,  Florida. 
He  finds  a  milder  climate  a  necessity  dnring^ 
the  cold  season.  * 

Mnch  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the 
publication  of  City  Superintendent  Maxwell’s 
Annual  Report.  The  number  issued,  however, 
is  so  small  that  hundreds  of  applications  for 
the  volume  have  been  refused. 

Mrs.  Anne  Wittenmeyer,  one  of  the  best- 
known  army  nurses  in  the  Civil  war,  died 
recently  in  Pottstown,  Pa.  She  introduced  the 
diet-kitchen  service  in  the  army  and  during: 
the  war  she  raised  |300,000  for  the  Sanitary^ 
Commission. 

The  son  of  Father  Hyacinthe,  Mr.  Paul  Hya- 
ointhe  Loyson,  has  recently  published  a  philo¬ 
sophic  drama  based  on  the  Dreyfus  affair,  en¬ 
titled,  Magor.  He  had  formerly  published  a 
little  drama  on  the  subject  of  Anglo-Saxon 
imperialism,  called  The  Gospel  of  Blood.  At 
present  he  is  giving  lectures  on  this  subject  in 
Geneva  and  Lausanne. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  ARCHBISHOP  BENSON  OF 
CANTERBURY.* 

Foarteen  hnndred  and  ninety-eight  closely 
printed  octavo  pages  is  a  generous  allowance, 
even  for  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  tends 
to  revive  the  old  prejndice  against  a  son  being 
his  father’s  biographer,  as  mnch  as  the  ideal  me¬ 
morial  of  Tennyson  did  to  allay  it. 

Yet  no  other  hand  conld  have  given  ns  so  fnll, 
thorough,  impartial  and  mnch  -  merited  a 
memoir  as  these  two  volumes  by  Arthur  Chris¬ 
topher  Benson.  The  work  was  in  a  sense 
forced  on  him  by  friends  of  his  father  who 
were  competent  to  judge  and  whose  strongly 
expressed  opinon  left  him  no  option.  Except¬ 
ing  the  voluminous  dimensions  to  which  the 
work  has  been  permitted  to  expand,  very  little 
censure  of  any  kind  can  be  passed  on  his  work. 
He  has  permitted  the  Archbishop  to  tell  his 
own  story  very  freely  and  very  largely  by  his 
correspondence  and  diaries ;  and  wherever  there 
was  the  slightest  excuse  or  occasion  he  has  laid 
under  requisition  one  or  more  of  the  great  com¬ 
pany  of  witnesses  who  were  ready  and  able  to 
speak,  and  who  have  contributed  a  most  im¬ 
portant  share  to  the  elaboration  of  the  biog¬ 
raphy. 

This  method  has  been  adopted  for  all 
the  important  and  critical  points  in  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  career,  such  for  example  as  the  famous 
and  anxious  case  against  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
in  1888.  The  biographer  has  collected  a  mass 
of  documentary  matter,  of  legal  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  opinion  and  circumstantial  statement, 
which  brings  into  the  case  a  great  majority  of 
the  persons  concerned  in  it  and  gives  them  a 
hearing  in  his  pages.  The  unavoidable  result 
of  this  method  has  been  expansion. 

The  work  sets  ont  in  a  leisurely  way  in  the 
first  chapters.  But  the  story  though  leisurely 
is  interesting  enough  to  justify  its  pace.  The 
portraits  and  the  sketches  that  remain  of 
young  Benson  bear  testimony  that  the  child 
was  father  to  the  man,  and  one  could  hardly 
wish  these  chapters  shorter.  “He  was  a  little 
pale,  thin  fellow  whose  life  was  not  considered 
very  sure,  ’  ’  and  though  he  worked  bravely 
away  from  that  reputation,  a  certain  consti¬ 
tutional  delicacy  hung  to  him  through  life 
and  may  have  had  mnch  to  do  with  his  sudden 
death  in  the  Church  at  Hawarden. 

He  was  bom  in  a  strong  Evangelical  family. 
His  father  had  strong  Evangelical  convictions. 
He  received  his  first  impulses  to  holy  living 
from  the  Rev.  George  Lee,  a  prominent  Evan¬ 
gelical  clergyman  settled  in  his  Birmingham 
parish,  and  retained  his  sympathetic  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  Evangelicals  and  their  vital  im¬ 
portance  in  the  Church  of  England  to  the  last. 
At  Cambridge  he  came  ont  with  the  great 
distinction  of  Chancellor’s  Medallist  and 
Fellow  of  Trinity.  The  story  of  his  examina¬ 
tion  for  orders,  though  mnch  too  long  for 
criticism  here,  is  another  and  this  time  almost 
comical  evidence  of  the  very  general  inutility 
of  these  methods  of  ascertaining  a  man’s  quali¬ 
fications  for  the  sacred  office. 

The  account  of  his  life  at  Rugby  as  one 
of  the  masters  is  not  only  interesting  as  one  of 
the  stages  of  his  great  career,  but  as  letting  ns 
into  the  life  of  a  great  English^nblio  school  in 
the  generation  which  came  next  after  Arnold. 
Dr.  Gonlbnrn,  afterwards  Dean  of  Norwich, 
and  Temple,  who  after  being  Bishop  of  Exeter 
and  of  London  has  now  followed  Benson  as 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were  then  the 
Headmasters  at  Rugby.  Principal  Shairp  was 
also  there  and  an  otherwise  remarkable  group 
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of  men  whose  relations  to  the  young  graduate 
were  destined  to  have  an  important  influence 
on  his  whole  life  and  on  the  future  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church  as  well.  From  this  time  he  was 
planted  firmly  in  a  group  of  men  who  were 
destined  to  live  in  the  eye  of  the  British  public, 
aud  to  hold  the  highest  positions,  the  net 
result  of  all  being  that  from  this  time  he 
was  a  man  marked  ont  for  the  highest  places, 
and  to  use  the  phrase  Paul  applied  to  Timothy 
"with  prophecies  going  before,’’  on  him 
which  pointed  to  Canterbury  and  the  Primacy. 

It  was,  however,  in  organizing  Wellington 
College  as  its  Headmaster,  that  he  gave  the 
clearest  indication  of  what  he  was,  and  became 
known  to  Prince  Albert  and  the  Queen.  From 
a  pedagogical  point  of  view  these  chapters  on 
the  Rugby  Master  and  the  Wellington  Head¬ 
master  are  extremely  interesting.  They  will 
make  many  a  reader  sigh,  and  possibly  even 
groan,  to  recall  what  his  own  school  days  might 
have  been,  but  were  not.  What  he  was  at  this 
time,  how  he  looked,  how  he  impressed  people 
and  how  he  worked,  is  told  in  full  detail  by 
his  brother-in-law,  the  distinguished  Cam¬ 
bridge  Professor,  Henry  Sidgwiok,  in  one  of 
the  extended  and  elaborate  contributions  which 
have  been  alluded  to  as  characteristic  of  this 
work. 

Meantime,  Benson  had  taken  a  great  and  as 
it  proved  most  happy  step  in  life,  marrying 
the  sister  of  Professor  Sidgwick,  his  father’s 
second  cousin,  and  therefore  his  own  second 
cousin  once  removed.  The  union  was  in  all 
respects  ideal,  aud  in  this  respect  at  least  it 
was  romantic,  that  it  had  been  looked  forward 
to  by  young  Benson  in  the  dreams  of  his  early 
life.  Dreams  were  to  him  the  familiar  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  night,  and  played  such  a 
curious  part  in  his  life  as  to  become  a  matter 
of  joke  among  bis  friends,  and  to  have  tempted 
the  poet  Gorse  into  the  following  epigram : 

“Past  Welsh,  Armenian,  Malagasy  shoali. 

All  day  he  navigates  the  Ship  of  Light. 

Yet,  with  day-service  ill-content,  controls 
Her  darkling  destinies  in  dreams  at  night.” 

Benson’s  cathedral  career  began  at  Lincoln, 
with  whose  Diosesan  when  Primate  he  was 
destined  to  have  such  a  trying  connection  as 
judge  in  the  famous  Lincoln  case.  From  the 
Chancellorship  of  Lincoln  he  was  recommended 
by  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  to  the  newly  restored 
bishopriok  of  Truro,  and  consecrated  in  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  April  25,  1877.  Here  his  ad¬ 
ministrative  energy  and  his  wise  dexterity  in 
dealing  with  difficult  problems  have  many  illus¬ 
trations  in  his  son’s  pages.  He  had  a  diocese 
full  of  Independents  and  Non-Conformists  to 
manage  as  well  as  to  reconstruct  an  abandoned 
bishoprick  on  its  old  foundations.  He  raised, 
mainly  by  his  own  energy,  a  good  half-million 
dollars,  and  expended  them  in  the  outer  shell 
of  the  new  cathedral,  which  was  completed 
thus  far  when  Archbishop  Tait  died  and  he 
was  immediately  put  forward  as  one  of  the 
three  or  possibly  four  men  most  suitable  to 
succeed  him. 

The  Queen,  in  whose  power  lay  the  nomina¬ 
tion,  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less  confused 
as  to  the  direction  to  move  in,  and  to  have  com¬ 
mitted  herself  to  at  least  three  different  pre¬ 
lates  as  her  first  choice  for  the  place,  one  of 
them  being  Benson,  then  Bishop  of  Truro. 
Dean  Church  of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  who  was 
another  of  the  three,  gives  ns  his  assurance 
that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  Anglican 
Church  was  the  election  more  carefully  can¬ 
vassed,  nor  made  with  more  hearty  agreement 
on  the  man  who  was  finally  chosen. 

Benson’s  enthronement  at  Canterbury  brings 
us  to  the  end  of  the  first  volume  and  leaves  the 
eight  hundred  pages  and  over  of  the  second  for 
the  history  of  the  thirteen  years  of  the  new 
Primacy  and  the  fuller  development  of  the 
policy  and  personal  oharaoteristios  of  the  new 
Archbishop.  It  is  a  piece  of  monumental 


biography  in  which  the  Archbishop’s  work  is 
interwoven  with  every  part  of  the  religious 
life  of  Great  Britain,  Anglican  first;  Non- 
Conformist,  Roman  Catholic,  unbelieving  and 
secular  next.  It  is  a  very  full  and  rich 
volume,  done  in  every  line  with  filial  rever¬ 
ence  and  affection,  but  with  a  candor  which 
is  as  just  as  it  is  filial. 

The  great  and  beautiful  thing  in  a  true 
Christian  minister’s  life,  or  as  tb.s  author 
would  say  in  a  Christian  priest’s  life,  is  the 
regenerate  and  consecrated  personal  element 
in  it.  This  is  so  strong  in  the  Life  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Benson  that  nothing  can  pretend  to  take 
its  place.  It  appears  in  the  delicate  and  Fra 
Angelico  like  spirituality  of  his  portraits,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  cameo  ont  in  Rome  in  1855 
(Vol.  I.  p.  123)  and  it  was  the  controlling  force 
which  subdued  at  last  the  refractory  elements 
of  his  character  and  made  him  what  he  became, 
not  only  for  the  Church  whose  Primate  he 
was,  but  in  the  religions  life  of  the  world. 


Sermons  and  Addresses.  By  Robert  Flint 

D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York:  Scribner’s  Sons. 

1899.  8vo.  Pp.  V.,  338. 

In  this  volume  there  have  been  gathered  many 
of  the  discourses  delivered  by  the  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  forty  years.  Some  of  them  are 
quite  recent  and  all  are  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  progress.  They  are  frank,  plain,  open-eyed 
and  decided.  Their  style  is  as  clear  as  their 
thought,  and  in  them  there  is  no  shadow  of 
wavering.  The  volume  is  a  distinct  addition  to 
existing  sermonio  literature. 

We  are  fain  to  quote  some  of  the  author’s 
opinions  which  bear  upon  the  questions  now  to 
the  fore.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  are 
the  views  of  a  professor  of  systematio  theology. 
On  page  23  we  read:  “We  can  only  have  an 
absolute  harmony  of  opinion  as  to  the  Bible 
when  there  are  no  more  new  truths  to  be 
derived  from  it,  or  new  questions  raised  con¬ 
cerning  it,  when  its  interpretation  is  perfected, 
and  research  concerning  it  completed.  That 
will  not  be,  believe,  before  the  day  of  doom. 
Certainly  it  will  not  be  in  our  day,  for  never 
was  Biblical  research  more  actively  pushed 
forward  in  all  directions  than  just  now. 
Never,  therefore,  were  the  churches  more 
bound,  while  conscientiously  guarding  old  and 
assured  truths,  to  beware  of  dogmatism  as  to 
new  views,  or  of  transvolving  unnecessarily 
advancing  research.’’  With  regard  to  Holy 
Scripture,  Dr.  Flint  says  (p.  828):  “Some 
affirm  its  absolute  inerrancy  and  infallibility 
even  in  regard  to  matters  clearly  within  the 
provinces  of  criticism,  historical  research,  and 
positive  science.  That,  however,  is  to  make 
for  it  a  claim  which  it  has  nowhere  made  for 
itself,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  substan¬ 
tiate. ’’ 

The  latter  quotation  is  from  an  extended  ad¬ 
dress  on  “Present-day  Christian  Apologetics” 
(1899)  which  with  one  on  “Christianity  and 
Other  Religions”  (1882)  closes  the  volume. 


Little  Folk  of  Many  Lvnds.  By  Louise  Jor¬ 
dan  Mila.  Cnarles  Scribner’s  Sous.  11.00. 

Beginning  with  a  chapter  of  enthusiastio 
sympathy  with  the  little  “pickaninnies”  of 
this  country,  this  quick  and  bright  observer 
sketches  her  way  through  the  whole  catalogue 
of  races  from  the  “Breton  Children,”  the 
“Brown  Burmese  Babies,”  “The  Eskimo”  and 
“Arabian  Children,”  down  to  the  youngsters 
she  knew  in  Egypt,  Panama  or  Hawaii  and 
the  “Mexican  Mites.”  Few  persons  have  trav¬ 
eled  far  enough  to  have  covered  one-balf  of  the 
field  presented  in  this  volume.  Fewer  yet  are 
keen  enough  observers  to  have  produced  it ;  and 
still  fewer  are  the  observers  with  the  crowning 
grace  of  literary  vivacity.  It  is  very  evident 
that  she  speaks  the  truth  when  she  confesses  her¬ 


self  an  enthnsias^ 
The  three 


books,  travgl-ami  children. 
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thoroughly  enjoyable  and  intelligent  essay  on 
the  child  as  he  exists  on  the  fringes  of  the 
world.  The  book  is  a  vision  bright  as  child¬ 
hood  and  wonderfully  aided  by  a  full  series  of 
remarkably  pleasing  heliotype  illustrations. 
In  that  literature  which  has  for  its  end  the 
art  of  giving  a  refined  and  rational  enjoyment 
this  volume  stands  high. 

BOOK  KOTES. 

An  apology  usually  introduces  a  new  periodi¬ 
cal  publication,  and  the  Journfil  of  Theological 
Studies  is  no  exception.  It  asks,  however,  to 
be  judged  by  its  fruits.  So  far  as  its  appear¬ 
ance  is  concerned  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  de¬ 
sired  ;  type  and  paper  are  excellent.  The  man¬ 
agement  is  in  competent  and  eminent  hands ; 
the  best  known  professors  in  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  being  combined  in  the  committee  of 
direction.  The  present  number  gives  earnest 
of  what  the  future  is  to  provide,  and  we  may 
be  allowed  the  space  to  enumerate  the  leading 
articles.  Canon  Sanday  gives  an  account  of 
the  research  carried  on  in  late  years  over  the 
origin  of  the  Creed,  taking  issue  with  the  con 
olusions  of  Harnack.  The  ontological  argu¬ 
ment  of  Anselm  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Caird, 
Master  of  Balliol  College.  Robert  Bridges 
gives  "a  practical  discourse  on  some  principles 
of  hymn-singing.  ”  Two  articles  are  devoted 
to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  one  by  J.  A. 
Cross  is  a  criticism  of  Lightfoot  and  Headlam, 
so  far  as  their  views  are  set  forth  in  their  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  Bible  dictionaries  of  Smith  and 
Hastings  respectively ;  the  other  by  the  Rev. 
R.  B.  Rockham  is  *'a  plea  for  an  early  dale.” 
The  remainder  of  the  number,  fifty  pages  or 
more,  explains  one  of  the  principal  occasions  of 
the  JournoVs  existence,  in  that  it  affords  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  publication  of  documents  not 
large  enough  for  admission  to  the  series  of  Texts 
and  Studies  edited  by  Canon  J.  A.  Robinson. 
Reviews  and  notes  of  literature  end  the  num¬ 
ber.  The  Journal  is  one  that  will  appeal  par¬ 
ticularly  to  specialists  and  to  students.  It  is 
distinctively  a  learned  publication,  and  as  such 
will  stand  for  advanced  scholarship  and  progress 
in  scientific  theology.  (Vol.  I.,  No.  1.  Lon¬ 
don  and  J^ew  York:  Macmillan.  $3  per  year. ) 

Auld  Lang  Syne.  Second  Series.  My  Indian 
Friends,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Prof.  F.  Max  MQller. 
In  some  important  respects,  and  particularly 
as  an  introduction  into  pastures  new  this  sec¬ 
ond  series  of  Max  Mailer’s  “recollections”  will 
be  more  interesting  than  the  first.  His  readers 
will  be  rather  startled  with  the  opening  con¬ 
fession  that,  with  so  many  lines  open  to  India, 
this  great  scholar  who  has  done  more  to  intro¬ 
duce  India  to  the  English  speaking  public  than 
perhaps  any  other  man  alive,  has  never  himself 
set  foot  in  that  country.  As  he  explains,  when 
he  was  young  and  had  time  and  strength  he 
did  not  have  money.  When  he  might  have 
bad  the  money  he  was  too  much  tied  down  by 
duties  and  home.  Still  India  came  to  him,  in 
its  literature  and  in  the  person  of  its  great  men 
and  pundits  who  one  and  another  seem  to  have 
sought  him  out  aud  kept  up  the  acquaintance 
till  it  ripened  into  friendship  and  intimacy. 
The  “recollections”  are  by  no  means  all  per¬ 
sonal-interesting  as  these  glimpses  of  Indian 
notables  are.  The  book  is  full  of  delicious 
little  notes  on  Indian  life  and  custom  like  the 
one  on  page  49,  on  widow- burning,  what, 
probably,  led  to  it  and  kept  it  alive,  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  Vedas  from  traces  of  the  custom, 
and  its  practice  out  of  India.  We  regret  to 
note  that  the  book  is  disfigured  with  occa¬ 
sional  flings  at  the  missionaries.  They  read 
very  much  as  if  Professor  Mfiller  considered 
them  necessary  to  set  him  right  with  his  read¬ 
ers.  The  remarks  on  the  Indian  system  in 
India  though  genial,  appreciative  and  moderate 
enough  in  their  turn  do  not  indicate  any  special 
ability  to  grasp  the  social  or  political  problems 


of  India.  The  chapter  on  Indian  Theosophy  (p. 
164)  will  be  wormwood  to  poor  Mme  Blavatsky 
aud  her  friends.  Yet  this  is  a  subject  Professor 
MQller  is  very  much  at  home  in,  and  it  will 
be  difificult  to  evade  the  force  of  his  assertion 
that  “the  result  of  her  labors  has  been  that 
Indian  philosophy  has  gained  some  Gorybantio 
followers,  bat  its  true  teaching  has  been  ob¬ 
scured  by  being  mixed  up  with  poor  and  con¬ 
temptible  conjuring  tricks”  To  the  general 
reader  the  most  interesting  and,  probably,  most 
valuable  chapter  in  the  book  is  that  on  the  four 
collections  of  the  Vedas,  their  age,  history, 
what  they  are  and  how  they  have  been  kept 
alive.  (Scribner’s.  $1.50.) 

E.  P.  Ror,  Reminiscences  of  His  Life,  by  his 
sister,  Mary  A.  Roe.  It  is  not  easy  to  name 
auother  American  writer  who  has  made  a  more 
conscientious  use  of  his  pen,  devoted  it  more 
distinctly  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellowmen  or 
really  achieved  more  good  in  these  ways  than 
Edward  Payson  Roe.  Up  to  within  twenty 
years  the  sale  of  his  books  was  considered  enor¬ 
mous  aud  brought  them  into  comparison  with 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  His  fiction  was  always 
criticized,  but  it  was  read,  and  no  one  ever  read 
one  of  his  books  without  being  somewhat  lifted 
up  into  a  better  life  He  had  a  true  and  sim¬ 
ple  nature.  He  loved  his  fellowmen.  He  loved 
God  and  he  did  dearly  love  to  commune  with 
nature  in  its  simple  forms.  His  sister’s  memoir 
has  the  same  attractions  which  her  brother’s 
life  had.  It  will  interest  its  readers  and  give 
them  a  lift  up  in  the  same  way.  His  ministry 
in  the  little  church  at  Buttermilk  Falls,  just 
below  West  Point,  deserves  commemoration 
and  then,  what  in  the  plain  life  of  plain  men 
was  ever  more  beautiful  than  the  way  he  took 
up  his  life  at  Cornwall  and  devoted  himself  to 
his  fruits  aud  his  flowers  and  to  the  literature 
which  is  good  and  does  good  in  the  world? 
And  when  these  fail  there  is  his  stirring  record 
as  an  army  chaplain  during  the  Civil  War. 
(Dodd,  Mead.  $1.50.) 

Reminiscences  1819-1899,  by  Julia  Ward  Howe. 
These  Reminiscences  are  republished  from  The 
Atlantic.  Mrs.  Howe’s  personal  place  in  the 
public  and  social  life  of  the  country  for  the 
last  sixty  years  gives  them  a  unique  value. 
She  was  born  in  the  brilliant  centre  of  the 
stirring  social  and  business  life  of  New  York 
and  from  the  early  forties  had  an  acquaintance 
with  the  first  people  in  this  country  which 
was  destined  to  expand  all  over  Europe.  Her 
marriage  with  Dr.  Howe  in  the  height  of  his 
fame  in  the  liberation  of  Greece  and  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  blind  deaf  mute,  Laura  Bridgman, 
placed  her  in  the  position  she  was  best  quali¬ 
fied  to  fill  and  in  which  she  has  shone  for 
sixty  years.  The  Reminiscences  begin  in  the 
Calvinistic  Presbyterianism  of  old  New  York. 
Her  father  was  a  Puritan  of  the  Puritans  who 
would  have  no  wine  on  his  table,  nor  tobacco 
in  his  house  aud  who  shut  the  door  on  both 
theatre  and  opera.  In  Boston  she  gravitated 
to  James  Freeman  Clarke  and  came  into  close 
personal  connections  with  Theodore  Parker. 
After  years  of  wandering  in  transcendental 
speculation  and  the  liberalism  of  the  Boston 
Radical  Clubs  she  comes  back  (p.  208)  to  this 
striking  confession:  “After  following  unfold¬ 
ings  of  this  wonderful  panorama,  I  must  say 
that  the  earliest  view  is  that  which  I  hold  to 
most.  ”  The  book  gives  one  glimpses  on  every 
page  of  the  choice  spirits  of  our  age,  and  is 
enriched  with  anecdote  and  personalia.  No 
sketch  of  Mrs.  Howe  would  be  complete  with¬ 
out  the  story  of  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  and  the  fac-simile  of  the  manuscript  as 
it  was  scratched  off  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
early  morning  with  an  old  stub  of  a  pen.  The 
other  most  stirring  poem  of  the  war,  Sheridan’s 
Ride,  receives  a  gloss  in  these  pages  which  is 
new  to  us;  to  the  effect  that  T.  Buchanan 
Reed,  having  just  written  it,  brought  it  with 


him  to  Mr.  Bryant’s  seventieth  birthday  cele¬ 
bration  by  the  Century  Club.  The  committee 
found  no  room  for  it  on  their  program  and  it 
was  omitted.  The  flavor  of  good  company  is 
in  the  book.  The  touch  of  a  graceful  pen  and 
the  light  of  a  brilliant  mind  lie  on  it.  The 
portraits  are  numerous  and  uncommonly  good. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin.  $2.50.) 

The  exclusive,  authorized  American  edition, 
of  The  Ilexaglot  BJde,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Riches  De  Levante  Ph.D.  assisted  by 
eminent  Biblical  scholars,  will  be  published 
this  spring  by  the  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Com¬ 
pany.  The  Old  Testament  will  be  in  Hebrew 
(Vander  Hought),  Greek  (Tisohendorf),  Latin 
(The  Clementine  Vulgate),  English  (Author¬ 
ized),  German  (Luther’s),  French  (Martin's). 
The  New  Testament  will  be  in  Greek,  Syrice, 
Latin,  English,  German  and  French.  The  texts 
will  be  in  six  parallel  columns,  three  on  each 
opposite  page.  It  will  be  in  six  quarto  vol¬ 
umes  and  the  price  $1.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
produced  in  England  at  a  cost  of  $100,000  and 
represents  the  workmanship  of  the  most  com¬ 
petent  scholars  who  could  be  brought  in  to 
assist  the  editor.  Funk  and  Wagnalls  are  the 
American  publishers. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  for  February  has  a 
notable  paper  on  Dwight  L.  Moody.  Illus¬ 
trated. 

In  the  February  Forum  Michael  Davitt  writes 
for  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  the  Rev.  H.  W.  H. 
Lecky  against  them.  The  Noes  have  it. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  useful  series  of 
papers  now  coming  out  is  that  in  The  Book¬ 
man  on  the  Great  Newspapers  of  Continental 
Europe  by  Adolph  Cohn. 

The  banner  article  in  Frank  Leslie’s  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  is  The  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Washington,  with  fifteen  remarkable 
portraits  and  a  series  of  Mt.  Vernon  views. 

The  Sailors’  Magazine  never  fails  to  come  on* 
with  something  good.  The  February  number 
tells  the  soul-stirring  story  of  the  Rev.  J.  D. 
Jones,  Founder  of  the  Floating  Bethel  and  City 
Mission,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  ' International  Monthly  (Burlington  V*. ) 
takes  a  high  rank  among  the  monthlies  and 
maintains  it  in  the  Febrnary  number.  We 
note  especially  Prof  Toy’s  paper  on  Recent 
Work  in  the  Science  of  Religion. 

The  American  Sabbath  Union,  203  Broad¬ 
way,  publish  an  excellent  Tract,  Is  Sund^ 
the  Sabbath  f  by  their  Secretary,  Dr.  I.  W, 
Hathaway.  It  lets  light  into  the  subject,  and 
frees  it  from  many  embarrassments. 

One  of  the  best  brief  memoirs  called  out  by 
Mr.  Raskin’s  death  is  M.  H.  Spielman’s  John 
Raskin  (Lippincott  Company) :  not  apiece  of 
heavy  biography  which  exhausts  the  subject 
aud  the  readers  too,  but  rich  in  those  personal 
details  relating  to  Raskin  his  friends  and  his 
work  which  have  always  been  the  picturesque 
environment  of  his  life. 

The  January  number  of  The  Critical  Review 
contains  its  usual  weighty  and  well  considered 
discussions  of  recent  theological  and  philo¬ 
sophical  literature.  A  peculiar  interest  at¬ 
taches  to  the  opening  article,  a  review  by 
Professor  Maca'.ister  of  Cambridge,  England, 
of  the  latest  work  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Balmau  Bruce,  The  Moral  Order  of  the 
World  in  Ancient  Thought.  The  volume  is 
characterized  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the 
Gifford  lectures,  to  which  series  it  belongs, 
not  only  in  including  the  moral  teachings  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets  and  of  the  book  of  Job 
among  the  great  moral  teachers,  but  in  taking 
as  his  central  thought  the  demonstration  that 
the  ethical  system  founded  on  the  teachings  of 
Jesus,  is  the  only  one  which  fits  in  with  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  moral  world.  Among  im¬ 
portant  works  noticed  are  Garvie’s  luminous 
study  of  the  Ritschlian  Theology,  Griffith- 
Jones’s  The  Ascent  through  Christ  in  which 
he  maintains  that  there  is  no  controversy  be¬ 
tween  the  theory  of  evolution  and  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  redemption,  and  Stalker’s  The  Chris- 
tology  of  Jesus,  the  important  feature  of 
which  is  the  author’s  argument  that  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  was  not  the  central  theme  of 
Jesus’  teaching,  but  rather  an  accommodation 
to  Jewish  modes  of  thought  (Williams  and 
Kugate,  London.  Is.  6d). 
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The  Watchman  being  asked  whether  it  would 
recommend  that  the  evangelical  churches  of 
a  town  unite  with  the  Universalist  and  Uni¬ 
tarian  Churches  and  pastors  in  common  serv¬ 
ices  during  the  W^eek  of  Prayer,  thus  makes 
reply : 

Our  answer  to  that  question  would  be  largely 
determined  by  the  object  the  evangelical 
churches  had  in  view  in  observing  the  Week  of 
Prayer.  If  they  want  to  promote  civil  service 
reform,  or  temperance,  or  good  citizenship,  we 
should  think  that  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  to  unite  with  the  Unitarian  and  Univer¬ 
salist  churches. 

But  if  the  purpose  of  the  evangelical  churches 
is  to  promote  a  revival  of  religion  by  dwelling 
upon  the  deity  of  Christ,  the  eternal  conse¬ 
quences  of  sin,  and  the  necessity  of  regenera¬ 
tion — cardinal  doctrines  in  the  evangelical 
churches — we  do  not  see  why  they  should  think 
of  inviting  the  Unitarian  and  Universalist 
churches  to  observe  the  Week  of  Prayer  with 
them  in  union  services.  The  Unitarian  and 
Universalist  churches  do  not  hold  these  doc¬ 
trines  that  are  so  important  to  evangelical 
churches ;  and  if  they  hold  them  in  name 
they  do  not  hold  them  in  the  evangelical 
sense. 

The  only  possible  reason  we  can  see  for  hold¬ 
ing  such  union  services  to  promote  a  revival 
of  religion  on  the  evangelical  basis  would  be 
that  the  evangelical  party  might  hope  that  the 
Unitarians  and  Universalists  would  be  con¬ 
verted  to  their  views.  But  that  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  improbable  result.  The  Unitarians  and 
Universalists  would  have  just  as  good  right  to 
seek  to  convert  the  evangelicals.  The  condi¬ 
tions  would  be  fatal  to  spiritual  impressive¬ 
ness. 

Our  correspondent  appears  to  be  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  matter;  but  probably  the  question 
is  not  a  practical  one.  There  are  very  few 
Unitarian  or  Universalist  churches  that  would 
accept  such  an  invitation  if  they  understood 
the  object  of  the  services ;  but  probably  some 
Unitarian  and  Universalists  would  be  glad  to 
attend  such  revival  meetings,  and  they  should 
be  welcomed  when  they  come.  We  hope  that 
the  preacher,  without  attacking  them,  would 
be  able  to  set  forth  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  so 
that  they  would  be  commended  to  their  con¬ 
sciences.  _ 

The  Interior  deems  it  worth  while  to  make 
an  explanation  to  a  contemporary,  doubtless 
hoping  thereby  to  contribute  something  to  its 
peace  of  mind: 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  Hall  is  criticised  for  saying 
in  efFect  that  the  present  work  of  the  church  is 
the  salvation  of  society — that  he  minifies  indi¬ 
vidual  by  comparison  with  social  salvation. 
We  know  pretty  well,  from  our  acquaintance 
with  him,  while  here,  what  is  his  dominant 
idea.  He  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  church,  and  it*  present  opportunity, 
to  lead  and  safely  direct  the  social  transforma¬ 
tion  that  is  now  in  progress.  He  has  no  doubt 
of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  social  principles 
taught  by  Cnrist,  though  the  trend  of  progress 
is  now  away  from  them.  He  thinks  that  the 
righting  of  present  social  and  civic  wrongs 
will  come  through  violence,  if  it  do  not  come 
by  the  leadership  of  the  church.  Therefore 
he  is  deeply  impatient  of  the  slumberous  in¬ 
difference  and  procrastination  of  the  Christian 
population  of  the  country.  The  power  has 
providentially  been  put  into  their  hands;  the 
duty  very  plainly  set  forth  by  Christ;  the  evil 
to  be  remedied  so  large  as  to  subtend  the  whole 
view,  and  the  failure  of  the  church  to  obey 
the  plainly  heard  call  of  the  Master  is  such  a 
breach  of  faith  as  to  justify  its  abandonment 
by  him.  He  sees  a  magnificent  vindication 
awaiting  the  church  if  she  rise  to  her  opportu¬ 
nities,  and  a  vast  increase  of  spiritual  power 
to  be  won,  by  present  fidelity.  That  is  the 
view  that  has  been  misunderstood  and  criti¬ 
cized.  We  have  said  to  Dr.  Hall  that  no  wis¬ 
dom  and  power  short  of  the  reappearing  Christ 
is  snffioient  for  this  task.  He  differs.  He 
thinks  that  to  be  only  the  sluggard's  excuse. 
The  Lord  planted  and  increased  the  church  for 
her  work  in  the  world,  and  made  her  fully 
able.  As  to  individual  salvation,  he  thinks  it 
to  be  found  in  social  salvation— that  is  to  say, 
that  if  all  Christians  were  zealously  at  work 
for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
the  increase  of  individual  believers  would 
be  almost  immeasurably  greater  than  it  is 
now. 


The  Presbyterian  Banner  discusses  “A  Ques¬ 
tion  in  Literary  Ethics,  ”  which  is  again  raised 
by  the  large  number  proposed  biographies  -of 
Mr.  Moody: 

The  copyrighted  Life  issued  by  the  family 
and  publishers  of  a  great  man  of  course  belong 
to  them,  but  beyond  this  neither  their  legal 
nor  their  moral  rights  extend.  The  subject 
matter  of  every  public  man’s  life  is  common 
property,  and  any  one  that  chooses  to  do  so  has 
a  right  to  construct  it  into  a  biography.  The 
death  of  a  great  man  usually  is  followed  by 
several  “Lives”  written  from  different  points 
of  view.  After  the  deaths  of  Lincoln,  Grant, 
Gladstone,  Beecher,  Spurgeon,  such  boohs 
abounded.  This  was  true  of  Tennyson,  whom 
our  correspondent  mentions  as  though  only  one 
“Life”  of  him  had  appeared.  But  within  a 
year  after  the  death  of  Tennyson  and  several 
years  before  the  publication  of  the  official  Life 
by  his  son,  Arthur  Waugh  published  his  Life 
of  Tennyson  (a  very  illuminating  book),  and 
Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  hastened  to  publish  a 
new  edition  of  his  book.  Were  these  books 
stolen  goods?  There  often  is  a  “Life”  pre¬ 
pared  by  some  member  or  representative  of  the 
family  that  is  regarded  as  “authorized”  and 
“official”  and  that  may  have  special  value, 
but  such  a  work  does  not  exhaust  the  subject 
and  leaves  much  to  be  done.  When  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  relative  or  personal  friend  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  special  access  to  papers  and  facts  may 
be  offset  to  some  extent  by  failure  to  see  the 
subject  in  its  proper  light  and  proportion  and 
by  deficiency  in  criticism.  It  takes  many 
books  written  from  different  standpoints  to  set 
forth  adequately  a  truly  great  man,  and  a 
theory  of  literary  ethics  that  would  limit  the 
right  of  publishing  a  biography  to  the  family 
of  the  subject  would  work  serious  injustice  to 
the  public  and  injury  to  the  subject  himself. 
Mr.  Moody’s  son,  with  his  peculiar  advantages, 
will  no  doubt  produce  a  specially  valuable  book 
that  will  be  welcomed  by  the  public,  but  other 
men  may  have  special  qualifications  for  the 
task  also,  and  they  have  a  right  to  use  them 
to  this  end.  No  one  will  lose  any  of  his  rights 
or  profits,  but  the  public  will  gain,  and  Mr. 
Moody  himself  will  be  better  understood  and 
appreciated  by  reason  of  these  several  ‘  ‘  Lives.  ’  ’ 

The  Churchman  keeps  track  of  that  zealous 
band  of  disturbers  in  the  Established  Church 
of  England  known  as  the  “Church  Union.” 
The  moderate  counsels  of  their  Bishops  gave 
them  pause  for  a  little,  but  the  leaders  of  the 
Union  now  seem  resolved  to  disobey  their 
ecclesiastical  superiors,  come  what  may : 

A  matter  of  much  interest  during  the  week 
has  been  the  publication  of  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Allen  Whitworth,  vicar  of  All 
Saints’,  Margaret  street,  and  Viscount  Hali¬ 
fax,  which  has  led  to  the  former’s  withdrawal 
from  the  English  Church  Union,  of  whose 
Council  he  had  been  a  member  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  He  urges  that  the  official  machin¬ 
ery  of  the  Union  is  used  to  commit  the  minor¬ 
ity  to  the  acts  and  words  of  the  majority,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  managers  of  the 
Union  are  forcing  from  its  ranks  all  who  are 
noc  prepared  to  fight  the  bishops  regardless  of 
consequences.  It  is  noteworthy  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  that  in  many  churches  aggressive  changes 
in  ritual  have  been  made  recently.  But  what 
is  even  more  significant  is  that  this  new  ritual 
movement  is  made  on  a  new  ecclesiastical  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  Tractarians’  appeal  was  to  the 
primitive  Church.  The  mediaeval  is  nearer  to 
the  heart  of  the  modern  extremist.  Continu¬ 
ity,  says  The  Guardian,  “has  come  to  mean 
the  perpetuation  of  pre- Reformation  law,  ritual 
and  doctrine.  ’  ’  This  is  a  great  change  of 
ground  and,  if  persisted  in,  will  lead  to  many 
further  resignations  and  to  a  shifting  of  the 
function  of  the  English  Church  Union  which 
can  no  longer  remain  a  society  to  unite  all 
the  Catholic- minded  in  defence  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  position  of  the  Church.  That  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Union  should  now  be  committed  to 
a  position  of  latent  antagonism  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  appeal  of  the  Anglican  fathers  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  grave  and  sinister  significance.  We  note, 
by  the  way,  that  the  Rev.  Charles  Bazell,  vicar 
of  St.  John’s,  Bridgewater,  has  also  resigned 
his  membership  in  the  Union,  though  he  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Bridgewater  branch  since 
its  foundation.  _ 

The  Church  Economist  writes  of  “Church 
Drudgery,  ’  ’  defining  ‘ '  work  of  any  sort,  where 
heart- interest  is  lacking”  as  drudgery.  “To¬ 
day,”  says  our  contemporary,  “the  chief  anx¬ 


iety  of  the  employer  of  labor  is  to  get  true  help 
instead  of  the  reluctant,  deceitful,  disappoint¬ 
ing  service  of  the  paid  drudge.  ’  ’  The  query 
naturally  arises.  How  far  is  this  drudge-spirit 
imported  into  another  sphere  of  service,  that  of 
Church  work? 

We  see  some  people  as  fond  of  church  work 
as  they  are  of  golf,  or  trading,  or  a  reception. 
They  are  really  “glad”  to  go  to  church  and 
prayer  meeting,  they  pore  over  the  Bible  as 
the  one  supremely  fascinating  book,  and  they 
attend  to  all  the  many  details  of  church  ad¬ 
ministration  with  an  undisguised  and  genuine 
relish.  They  will  stay  up  till  twelve  or  one 
o’clock  at  night  making  out  pew  bills  with  no 
more  complainings  or  self  eulogizing  as  mar¬ 
tyrs  than  does  their  neighbor  who  keeps 
equally  late  hours  at  the  opera  or  dance. 

But  such  devotion,  we  are  forced  to  admit, 
is  no  more  common  than  what  is  sometimes 
called  “old-fashioned”devotion  among  “  help.  ” 
We  sigh  over  the  fact  that  so  few  laborers  now¬ 
adays  make  their  employer’s  business  their 
own.  But  how  about  our  Father’s  business? 
Are  we  making  it  our  own,  in  the  sense  Christ 
made  it  his,  and  as  we  seek  service  in  worldly 
affairs? 

We  are  told  that  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver. 
Too  often  we  limit  this  to  money  giving.  But 
that  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  message.  God 
loves  a  true  servant,  not  the  dull,  absent- 
minded,  disloyal  drudge,  right  willing  to  take 
God’s  reward  but  not  ardent  to  do  his  work — 
just  the  sort  of  help  we  complain  of  in  the 
office,  the  shop,  the  department  store  and  the 
kitchen. 

What  joy  it  must  give  the  heart  of  Jesus 
BOW  and  then  to  find  a  man  who  would  really 
rather  spend  himself  in  Gospel  service  than  in 
any  other  work  in  the  world!— who  doesn’t 
need  to  be  pushed  and  goaded  and  threatened, 
but  who  actually  hungers  and  thirsts  after 
righteousness,  and  to  whom  it  is  his  meat  and 
drink  to  do  the  Father’s  will  I 

The  Christian  Register  takes  note  that  the 
continental  chancelleries  are  devoting  much 
attention  to  Russian  activity  in  Persia : 

The  Russian  government  recently  effected  an 
agreement  with  the  shah  of  Persia  whereby, 
in  return  for  the  floating  of  a  Persian  loan  of 
22,600,000  roubles  by  a  Russian  banking  insti¬ 
tution,  Russia  receives  control  of  Persian  cus¬ 
toms.  One  of  the  probabilities  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  is  that  Russia  will  construct  a 
railroad  through  the  commercial  highway  of 
Persia,  partly  to  develop  the  country  and  partly 
to  insure  the  exclusion  of  other  foreign  capital 
from  similar  enterprises.  The  diplomats  are 
disposed  to  regard  the  Russo- Persian  under¬ 
standing  as  a  distinct  step  of  aggression  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  which  may  be  said  to  have  es¬ 
tablished  a  commercial  protectorate  over  the 
debatable  ground  of  the  Persian  shabate.  No 
protest  by  any  of  the  European  powers  has  yet 
been  formulated  against  this  coup  by  the 
Russian  government.  It  is  understood  that 
the  incident  is  regarded  as  a  Russian  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  advantages  which  Germany  gained 
in  the  Pacific  recently  by  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  between  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  Samoan 
Islands.  The  sensational  feature  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  loan  is  its  negotiation  at  a  time  when 
Great  Britain’s  hands  are  tied  by  the  war  in 
South  Africa,  and  when  she  cannot  interpose 
objections  to  the  agreement  even  if  she  would. 

The  Central  Presbyterian  of  Richmond  a 
proves  the  new  departure  of  the  Centra 
Church : 

The  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
York,  of  which  Dr.  William  Merle  Smith  is 
the  pastor,  has  four  church  services  every 
Lord’s  Day.  To  the  usual  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M.  have  been 
added  an  early  prayer  service  with  a  short 
address  at  8  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  a 
vesper  service  at  4.30  in  the  afternoon.  These 
services  are  designed  to  accommodate  those 
whose  home  duties  or  other  engagements  make 
attendance  at  the  more  usual  hours  difficult  if 
not  impossible.  Mothers,  children,  servants, 
nurses,  physicians,  Sunday-school  teachers, 
mission  workers,  and  other  classes,  whose  time 
is  precious  and  is  not  at  their  own  command, 
may  come  at  one  hour  and  not  at  another.  Dr. 
Smith  reports  the  new  services  as  successful 
as  could  be  wished.  All  this  is  an  adaptation 
to  a  real  want,  such  as  has  been  common  in 
the  larger  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  th 
cities. 
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JESUS  REJECTED  AT  NAZARETH. 

Introductory  Study. 

THE  EARLY  GALILEAN  MINISTRY. 

The  Jewish  hierarchy  bad  endeavored  to 
thwart  the  pnrpoee  of  Jesns  by  fomenting 
discord,  by  fostering  an  opposite  party  of  John 
the  Baptist.  This  scheme  had  been  checked 
by  John’s  retirement  into  Galilee  while  Jesns 
remained  in  Judea.  In  Galilee  John  had 
preached  not  only  to  the  mnltitndes,  bat  also 
to  the  tetrarch,  Herod  Antipas,  whose  crimes 
he  boldly  rebuked,  especially  Herod’s  sednc- 
tion  of  Herodias,  his  brother  Philip’s  wife. 
Only  the  fear  of  the  people,  with  whom  John 
was  very  popular,  kept  Herod  from  adding 
the  murder  of  John  to  his  other  crimes ;  he 
did  go  BO  far  as  to  imprison  him  in  the  re¬ 
mote  and  formidable  fortress  of  Machaerus, 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

This  act  rendering  any  farther  thought  of 
rivalry  impossible,  Jesus  himself  withdrew 
into  Galilee.  This  shows  no  change  in  his 
plan — as  if  his  purposes  had  been  thwarted  by 
his  non-acceptance  in  Judea.  It  was  all  in 
accordance  with  prophecy,  which  centuries 
before  had  foretold  his  Galilean  ministry,  that 
in  the  land  of  Zebulon  and  Naphtali  and  in 
the  remoter  Galilee  of  the  nations,  the  part  of 
Palestine  bordering  on  foreign  countries,  the 
portion  of  Palestine  first  to  see  captivity  and 
most  frequently  overran  by  invaders,  and 
therefore  peculiarly  in  darkness,  a  great  light 
should  shine. 

Galilee,  which  comprises  the  northern  third 
of  Palestine,  between  the  Jordan  and  the 
Mediterranean,  is  an  interesting  country ; 
greatly  diversified  by  mountain  and  valley, 
by  fertile  plain  and  beautiful  lake.  Through 
it  for  many  centuries  led  the  great  highway 
of  the  nations,  the  road  by  which  armies 
passed  between  Egypt  and  the  East,  the  road 
by  which  the  treasures  of  the  East  were 
carried  by  way  of  Damascus  to  the  markets 
of  Egypt  and  Europe.  Through  their  inter¬ 
course  with  foreigners  and  their  great  distance 
from  the  temple,  the  Galileans  were  widely 
different  in  character  from  the  Judeans.  Not 
so  learned,  for  they  had  not  the  fine  public 
school  system  of  Judea,  and  by  no  means  so 
orthodox  in  religious  doctrines  and  customs, 
their  souls  were  more  free  and  -more  open  to 
new  light.  They  were  ready  enough  to  mingle 
in  business  affairs  with  the  heathen  who 
made  up  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population 
in  Tiberias  and  Capernaum  and  other  cities, 
while  the  Judeans  would  scornfully  refuse  all 
intercourse  with  them;  but  they  did  not,  like 
the  Judeans,  imitate  the  pomp  and  luxury  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  They  were  a  brave,  moral, 
upright  people,  homely  in  their  cnstoms,  but 
with  wide  awake  minds.  The  country  was 
densely  peopled,  but  immensely  fertile ;  every¬ 
one  was  busy  and  comfortable  but  no  one  very 
rich.  Snoh  a  state  of  things  is  precisely  the 
best  for  the  reception  of  new  truth. 

Yet  there  was  likely  to  be  no  false  excite¬ 
ment  at  the  coming  of  Jesns — a  prophet  has 
no  honor  in  his  own  country,  and  at  this  time 
Jesus  wanted  to  avoid  excitement,  to  start  fair, 
without  controversy  and  without  ill-grounded 
prepossession  (compare  John  iv.  1,  8,  with 
verses  48,  44). 

From  Sychar,  where  he  had  been  spending 
two  days  with  the  believing  Samaritans,  to 
Cana,  is  more  than  sixty  miles,  and  the 
Gbililean  oountry  was  thickly  covered  with 
Tillages.  In  how  many  of  them  he  preached 
we  cannot  say,  perhaps  in  two  or  three,  as 
services  were  held  on  Monday  and  Thnrsday 


as  well  as  the  Sabbath,  and  at  that  period 
noted  preachers  were  as  much  sought  after  as 
in  our  own  day.  Wherever  he  preached  he 
was  welcomed;  in  every  village  were  those 
who  had  been  to  the  Feast  and  knew  of  his 
action  there  and  doubtless  of  others  of  his 
deeds. 

From  the  outset  his  teaching  was  an  ad¬ 
vance  on  that  of  John  the  Baptist  in  two  par¬ 
ticulars  :  he  no  longer  taught  of  the  kingdom 
as  something  even  a  little  in  the  future;  the 
time  is  fulfilled  he  aaid.;  and  therefore  to  the 
admonition.  Repent,  he  added,  and  believe  in 
the  Gospel;  the  good  news  that  the  Messiah  had 
come  and  tne  kingdom  of  God  was  now  set  up 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  received  him. 

His  first  sojourning  place  was  Cana,  where 
he  had  friends,  and  where  Nathanael  lived. 
Here,  apparently,  his  disciples  left  him  and 
went  to  their  own  homes  and  common  duties. 
He  had  not  been  long  there  when  he  was 
visited  by  a  nobleman  from  Capernaum— prob¬ 
ably  Obuza,  Herod’s  steward,  or  Manaen,  his 
foster  brother — with  the  request  that  he  would 
heal  his  son,  from  which  we  may  conjecture 
that  Jesus  had  performed  some  miracles  of 
healing  in  Judea  (John  ii.  28).  The  story 
need  not  be  told:  it  is  remarkable,  not  because 
Jesus  healed  the  sick  child  from  a  distance  of 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles — it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  the  Lord  of  Life  could  command  life 
— but  for  the  method  by  which  he  aroused  and 
fostered  faith  in  this  man’s  mind.  This  is 
what  we  are  to  observe  in  all  his  miracles ;  in 
each  one  we  may  find  some  special  [adaptation 
to  the  spiritual  state  of  those  in  or  for 
whom  they  were  wrought.  Here  Jesus 
teaches  that  belief  is  the  important  thing, 
and  with  all  his  tender  sympathy  with 
every  form  of  suffering,  we  see  that  it  is 
always  the  important  thing  not  that  men 
should  be  relieved  from  pain  or  sorrow, 
but  that  they  should  believe  in  him.  But 
men  were  then  and  they  are  now  more 
eager  to  see  signs  than  to  know  Christ. 

He  first  shows  the  nobleman  that  belief 
is  the  important  thing,  then  he  appeals  to 
the  belief  the  man  has  (which  he  showed 
by  coming),  and  by  the  nature  of  that 
appeal  and  its  results  he  develops  the  faith 
and  raises  it  into  a  higher  sphere. 

THE  LESSON. 

Luke  iv.  16-80. 

Gk>LDBN  Text. — He  came  unto  his  own 
and  his  own  received  him  not.  — John  i.  1 1. 

Though  Capernaum  was  now  his  home 
we  are  not  to  think  of  Jesus  as  remaining 
there  long  at  a  time.  As  on  his  way  from 
Sychar  to  this  place,  so  now  he  chiefiy 
spent  his  time  in  going  about  the  country 
preaching,  teaching  and  healing  the  sick. 

It  was  early  in  this  part  of  his  ministry 
that  he  came  to  Nazareth  where  he  had  been 
brought  up. 

Verse  16.  As  his  custom  was;  Luke  was 
writing  for  Gentiles,  who  had  no  such 
custom.  Synagogues  dated  only  from  the'retum 
from  the  Exile,  when  the  necessity  for  a  general 
knowledge  of  Scripture  became  felt.  Every 
village  having  as  many  as  ten  adult  males 
had  a  synagogue.  Nazareth  had  only  one. 
Service  was  held  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Scriptures  also  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays  (market  days)  for  the  benefit  of 
country  people  more  than  a  Sabbath  day’s 
journey  from  the  synagogue.  It  was  always 
desirable  to  have  the  Scriptures  read  by  as 
many  as  seven  different  persons.  Jesus  stood 
up  to  signify  his  desire  to  be  one  of  these. 

Verse  17.  One  lesson  was  always  from  the 
prophets;  the  place  he  found  (Isa.  Ixi. )may 
or  may  not  have  been  the  lesson  for  the  day ; 
he  certainly  did  not  open  the  book  haphazard ; 
it  was  a  matter  of  careful  selection. 


Verses  18,  19.  Jesus  surely  had  in  mind 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  his  baptism 
when  he  read  this  passage.  The  acceptable  year 
referred  to  by  the  prophet  is  the  year  of 
jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  8-10)  when  land  returned  to 
its  original  owners  (forced  by  misfortune  to 
part  with  it),  slaves  and  captives  went  free, 
and  the  product  of  the  fields  was  free  to  all 
the  poor. 

Verse  20.  He  closed  the  roll  in  the  middle 
of  a  verse  (Isa.  Ixi.  6);  the  last  clause,  the  day 
of  vengeance  of  our  God,  did  not  describe  his 
mission  as  he  wanted  his  hearers  to  under¬ 
stand  it.  He  seldom  appealed  to  men’s  fears, 
always  to  their  hopes;  his  Gospel  was  “a 
Gospel  of  Love,  Light,  Liberty.”  He  sat 
down  to  preach  from  this  text,  according  to 
custom;  the  minister  was  the  servant,  or  at¬ 
tendant  of  the  synagogue. 

Verse  21.  Bear  in  mind  that  Jesus  was 
peisonally  known  to  all  present;  that  up  to 
his  leaving  home  the  year  before  he  had  done 
nothing  remarkable,  and  try  to  realize  how 
it  seemed  to  his  hearers  when  he  announced 
to  them  that  he  proposed  to  fulfill  this 
prophecy;  that  he  was  the  Anointed  One  for 
whom  the  nation  was  looking.  This  verse  is 
not  Christ’s  sermon,  but  simply  an  epitome  of 
it. 

Verse  22.  At  first  it  warmed  their  hearts; 
they  could  not  but  respond  somewhat  in  feel¬ 
ing.  Then  they  recalled  to  mind  who  it  was 
that  was  speaking— Joseph’s  son,  as  they 
naturally  supposed- only  one  of  themselves. 

Verses  23,  24.  It  was  the  custom  after  the 


sermon  for  opportunity  to  be  given  for  com¬ 
ment,  criticism,  or  question.  By  this  time 
they  were  thoroughly  sceptical  and  scofiSng. 
The  proverb  which  Jesus  twice  quotes  (John 
iv.  44)  applied  perfectly  to  the  men  of  Naza¬ 
reth.  They  refuse  to  yield  to  his  gracious 
message,  and  like  the  rulers  of  Jerusalem 
(John  ii.  18),  demand  a  sign.  The  words  of 
Jesus  in  this  verse  are  not  a  token  that  he 
read  their  unspoken  thoughts,  but  are  in 
answer  to  their  noisy  demands  for  a  miracle, 
such  as  the  healing  of  the  nobleman’s  son. 

Verses  25,  26.  His  hearers  were,  of  course, 
familiar  with  these  passages  in  their  national 
history  (1  Kings  xvii.  9-24;  2  Kings  v.  1-14). 
The  narrow-minded  exclusiveness  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  nation  was  likely  to  be  all  the  more  in¬ 
tense  in  his  own  early  home;  the  nation  could 
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not  believe  that  the  oming  of  the  Messiah 
was  to  benefit  any  bnt  Jews ;  the  Xazarenes 
thought  that  they,  as  townsmen  of  Jesus,  had 
a  right  to  special  privileges.  Nor  are  the 
Nazarenes  alone  in  the  inconsistency  of  such 
narrow  selfishness  with  such  scoffing  unbelief ; 
the  two  are  apt  to  go  together.  It  was  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  that  Jesus  should  teach  them 
from  the  outset  that  the  benefits  of  the  Gospel 
were  world  wide.  If  they  could  but  accept 
this  view,  how  unlimited  the  benefits  to  them¬ 
selves  I 

Verses  28,  29.  They  would  not  accept  this 
view,  were  ^filled  with  wrath  at  the  mere  sug¬ 
gestion.  With  the  frantic  suddenness  of  an 
eastern  mob,  they  rushed  upon  him,  alone  as 
he  was  and  unprotected  by  the  twelve  dis¬ 
ciples  who  were  with  him  on  his  later  visit 
(Matt.  xiii.  54).  Nazareth  is  built  on  a 
plateau  among  surrounding  hills.  On  one  side 
the  ground  falls  steeply  away  about  fifty  feet. 
To  this  spot  they  dragged  him. 

Verse  80.  But  before  they  reached  the  spot 
the  majesty  of  his  personality  began  to  appall 
them.  We  shall  often  see  this  again  in  our 
Lord’s  history  (John  vii.  30,  46,  viii.  59,  x.  39, 
4,  xviii  6).  Though  he  was  not  accepted  as  a 
Prophet  in  his  own  country,  they  were  forced 
to  recognize  that  he  was  not  altogether  such  a 
cne  as  themselves.  Without  any  miracle,  ex¬ 
cept  a  moral  one,  he  quietly  walked  away 
from  the  midst  nf  the  infuriated  rabble.  The 
striking  lesson  of  this  passage  is  that  it  is 
nothing  to  know  Christ  merely  after  the  flesh ; 
that  to  have  lived  in  his  day,  in  his  town, 
in  his  constant  companionship  even  (like 
Judas),  did  not  necessarily  give  men  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  men  of  a  later  day.  Nor  does  any 
orthodoxy  of  belief  or  thoroughness  of  in¬ 
tellectual  acquaintance  with  him  now  give 
men  an  advantage,  nor  even  an  emotional  de¬ 
lighting  in  his  gracious  words.  To  be  Christ’s 
we  must  accept  him  as  he  claims  to  be — the 
divine  Giver  of  love  and  light  and  liberty, 
who  releases  us  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and 
illuminates  us  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  comes 
through  love  to  take  up  his  abode  in  our  hearts 
<John  xiv.  23). 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen  D.  D. 
strength  in  Humility. 

Feb.  19.  Real  humility.  John  1 :  19-IT ;  1  Cor.  1.5:  8-10. 

SO.  The  meekness  of  Christ.  Phil.  3 :  5-11. 

81.  Is  meekness  a  weakness  ?  Num.  IS :  1-10. 

22.  The  value  of  meekness.  Ps.  25;  9;  Jas.  4:  6. 

23.  Jesus  teaching  humility.  Luke  14 :  7-11. 

24.  Promises  for  the  humble.  1  Pet.  5;  5,  6. 

25.  Topic.— The  strength  of  humility.  Luke  18; 

9-14. 

Humility  and  heroism  are  of  one  brawn, 
brain  and  blood.  The  genuine  article  bears 
the  image  and  superscription  of  God.  Lack¬ 
ing  courage  it  is  cowardice.  Without  sincerity 
it  is  hypocrisy.  Test  it.  Name  and  mien  are 
not  enough.  The  devil  has  a  vast  issue  of 
counterfeit  afloat.  Do  not  cheat  yourself,  do 
not  cheat  others,  be  not  cheated  by  others. 

Only  Christ  outranks  John  the  Baptist  in 
moral  heroism.  He  was  bnt  thirty  years  of 
age  when  multitudes  of  his  fellow-country¬ 
men  were  eager  to  hail  him  as  a  second  Elijah, 
if  not  even  as  the  long  promised  Messiah. 
To  a  devout  and  patriotic  young  Hebrew  no 
greater  temptation  could  possibly  have  come. 
That  he  passed  through  the  fiery  ordeal  un¬ 
scathed  reveals  clear  vision,  profound  convic¬ 
tion,  invincible  courage.  Of  himself  and  his 
mission  he  had  taken  exact  measurement. 
Every  sentence  which  now  wreathes  his  brow 
with  glory,  then  wrung  his  heart  with  grief. 
He  was  not  deceived  himself,  he  would  not 
deceive  others,  not  even  to  enjoy  for  a  brief 
season  the  name  and  fame  of  being  the  Mes- 
slsdi.  "I  am  not  the  Christ.”  ”I  am  not 


Elijah.  ”  ”  After  me  cometh  one  the  latchet 
of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose.  ’  ’ 
“I  am  not  the  Light,  bnt  am  come  to  bear 
witness  to  the  Light.  ”  “I  am  the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord.  ”  “I  am  not  the  way, Jit  is 
mine  to  point  out  the  way.  ”  “I  am  the  herald, 
not  the  King.  ”  From  that  day  John’s  fame 
began  to  wane.  Noonday  splendor  became 
total  eclipse.  The  enemy  which  had  sought 
to  lure  him  from  duty’s  path  by  dazzling 
prize  now  tried  to  fan  the  fires  of  jealousy. 
“Rabbi,  he  that  was  with  thee  beyond  Jordan, 
to  whom  thou  bearest  witness,  behold^the  same 
baptizeth,  and  all  men  come  to  him.  ’  ’  Read 
and  meditate  upon  the  undaunted  hero’s 
answer:  “This  my  joy  therefore  is  fulfilled.  ” 
‘  ‘  He  must  increase,  bnt  I  must  decrease.  ”  “  He 
that  cometh  from  above  is  above  all.”  “I  am 
not  the  Bridegroom,  but  the  Bridegroom’s 
friend.  ’  ’  Braving  the  wrath  of  the  infamous 
Herod  and  Herodias  is  child’s  play  compared 
with  this.  He  is  as  courageous  as  he  is  humble. 
Do  yon  marvel  that  Christ  said  of  him: 
“Among  them  born  of  women  there  hath  not 
risen  greater  than  John  the  Baptist.”  Is  not 
our  vision  blurred,  our  terminology  wrong? 
We  call  it  humiliation,  God  calls  it  heroism 
and  exaltation.  It  is  the  only  road  to  the 
throne.  To  be  true  to  God,  through  and 
through,  without  a  false  note,  or  false  assump¬ 
tion,  this  is  scaling  heights,  not  groveling  in 
depths.  It  is  true  appreciation,  not  self¬ 
depreciation. 

With  God,  self-exaltation  is  always  humilia¬ 
tion.  That  is  the  message  which  the  parable 
of  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican  sends  to  the 
world.  It  warns  against  shams,  it  exhibits  the 
true.  The  Pharisee  seemed  to  have  gone  to 
the  Temple  to  worship  God.  What  he  ac¬ 
tually  did  was  to  recite  and  extol  his  own 
virtues  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  others. 
When  or  where  did  God  ever  say,  or  even 
intimate,  that  to  be  as  good  as,  or  better  than 
one’s  neighbors,  is  all  he  demands?  Likeness 
to  God  not  likeness  to  men  is  the  standard. 
“Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect.  ”  It  is  not  conformation, 
bnt  transformation,  which  God  requires.  It  is 
the  pure  in  heart  that  shall  see  God. 

The  publican  had'seen  himself  in  the  light 
of  God’s  holiness.  It  was  the  light  from  God’s 
throne  which  had  revealed  the  hideousness  of 
his  own  sin.  He  therefore  plead  for  mercy, 
and  never  dreamed  of  claiming  merit.  Smiting 
his  breast,  with  downcast  eyes,  he  cried,  ‘  *  God 
be  merciful  to  me  the  sinner.  ’  ’  He  knew  that 
the  God  who  had  commanded,  “Thou  shalt 
not  steal,  ’  ’  had  gone  much  deeper  when  he 
said,  ‘  ‘  Thou  shalt  not  covet.  ’  ’  The  light  in 
which  he  now  viewed  things  enabled  him  to 
see  that  lustful  thought  is  as  much  and  as 
surely  under  condemnation  as  lustful  act.  Yea, 
even  more,  for  the  former  gives  birth  to  the 
latter.  There  is  not  only  profound  humility, 
but  also  sublime  heroism  in  that  man  who  is 
willing  to  let  the  light  of  God’s  throne  beat 
upon  his  life.  Like  the  surgeon’s  knife,  it 
wounds  only  that  it  may  heal.  It  is  that  type 
of  humiliation  on  earth,  which  means  ex¬ 
altation  and  coronation  in  heaven. 


“LONDON,  1900.” 

President  F.  B.  Meyer  of  the  British  sec¬ 
tion  of  Christian  Endeavor,  writes  me:  “I 
am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  now  actually  se¬ 
cured  Wembley  Park  for  the  White  City  of 
July — the  new  Jerusalem  come  down  from 
God  out  of  heaven.” 

I  do  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Meyer  uses  so 
beautiful  and  appropriate  a  figure  to  express 
his  hope  for  the  coming  World’s  Convention  of 
Christian  Endeavor.  I  know  of  no  one  person 
who  is  doing  as  much  as  he  is  to  arouse  interest 
throughout  Great  Britain  in  the  meetings.  He 


is  devoting  an  unusual  share  of  his  own  busy 
life  to  Christian  Endeavor,  and  is  grateful  for 
the  privilege  also.  What  a  blessing  he  has 
already  brought  to  thousands  of  English  En- 
deavorers  in  the  past  few  months  by  his  cam¬ 
paign  for  deepening  the  spiritual  life  I 

From  his  trusty  lieutenant,  Mr.  Mursell,  we 
learn  that  Mr.  Meyer  has  visited,  or  will 
visit'  before  the  London  Convention,  about 
sixty  centres,  six  of  these  in  Wales,  five  in 
Scotland,  three  in  Ireland,  and  the  rest  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  England.  Mr.  Meyer,  re¬ 
porting  recently  to  the  London  Council,  said 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  audiences  that  he 
had  addressed:  “No  ideal  is  too  high  to  set  be¬ 
fore  them ;  the  deepest  teaching  is  swallowed 
with  the  most  avidity.  There  is  a  blend  of 
the  highest  spiritual  life  and  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  common  sense  in  the  movement.” 

And,  fellow  American  Endeavorers,  we  are 
to  have  some  benefit  from  this  work  of  grace 
which  God  has  intrusted  to  Mr.  Meyer,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  deeper  spirit  of  consecration  and 
new-born  desire  for  service  awakened  in  the 
hearts  of  our  hosts  for  the  coming  World’s 
Convention.  _ 

For  eight  months  Mrs.  Clark  and  I  shall 
he  wanderers  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  bnt 
we  shall  not  get  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
Christian  Endeavor  fellowship,  nor  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  Father’s  care.  My  good-by  message 
to  Christian  Endeavorers  is :  Pray  more ;  love 
more;  give  more; -do  more;  be  more. — Francis 
E.  Clark. 


A  Christian  Endeavor  meeting  is  held  every 
Monday  evening  among  the  five  troops  of 
United  States  cavalry  stationed  at  Porto  Prin¬ 
cipe,  Cuba.  Three  have  recently  signed  the 
pledge,  making  twenty  pledged  members.  They 
are  always  present  and  take  some  active  part 
in  the  meetings.  Mr.  David  Chase  of  F  troop, 
Eighth  Cavalry,  who  has  faithfully  pioneered 
this  work  and  is  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
outlook,  feels  the  need  of  singing  and  devo¬ 
tional  books.  The  attendance  runs  up  to  over 
thirty  and  Mr.  Chase  has  succeeded  in  rigging 
up  a  tent  for  a  reading-room  and  meetings. 
He  will  be  thankful  to  receive  not  only  the 
books  mentioned  and  good  literature  for  the 
reading-room,  bnt  words  of  encouragement 
and  helpful  suggestions.  Mayaguez,  Puerto 
Rico,  has  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society  or¬ 
ganized  in  December,  1899.  One  active  mem¬ 
ber  is  a  native,  a  clerk,  who  has  learned  to 
speak  English  well.  The  movement  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  a  soldier,  Mr.  Thomas,  who  first 
superintended  a  Sunday-school.  The  writer, 
an  American  teacher,  says,  “Ton  would  have 
liked  to  hear  a  room-full  of  soldiers  singing 
‘Onward,  Christian  Soldiers.’  We  sang  it  first 
in  Spanish  and  then  in  English.”  There  are 
four  Puerto  Rican  associate  members. 


Rev.  Frederick  Blecher,  secretary  of  the 
German  Union,  writes  that  he  is  delighted  to 
say  the  cause  of  Endeavor  in  Germany  is  going 
forward  and  deepening. 


The  growing  interest  in  Foreign  Missions 
which  is  so  apparent  among  our  societies ,  is 
giving  a  far  wider  outlook  to  the  thought  and 
service  of  our  Endeavorers.  This  point  was 
well  illustrated  by  Miss  M.  Jennie  Street  in 
a  story  told  at  Stockton-on-Tees  the  other 
day.  A  lady  friend  had  told  her  that  necessity 
arose  one  week  to  change  “the  night  out”  of 
one  of  her  maids.  The  girl  was  visibly  disap¬ 
pointed,  and  said,  “Of  course  I’ll  stay  if  you 
wish  it,  but  I  would  rather  give  up  two  or 
three  nights  than  this  one.”  “Why?”  “Well, 
this  is  the  night  of  our  Missionary  Parliament 
at  the  Endeavor  Society,  and  I'm  China  I” 
Miss  Street  did  not  tell  ns  whether  the  girl 
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was  permitted  to  go,  or  not.  We  hope  she  was 
not  disappointed. 

One  way  in  which  yon  can  make  your  Junior 
society  more  effective  is  to  pass  on  your  best 
meetings  for  the  benefit  of  the  aged  or  shut- 
ins.  Suppose  you  have  a  subject  that  toe 
Juniors  take  to  readily  and  find  it  easy  to 
speak  about ;  well,  when  they  are  in  the  spirit 
of  the  meeting,  right  after  the  meeting  is  over, 
take  ten  or  a  dozen  of  them  and  visit  some  one 
who  will  be  glad  to  receive  them  (and  yon 
will  find  you  won’t  have  to  go  far  to  find  those 
to  whom  your  visit  will  be  a  pleasure  and  a 
blessing),  and  hold  the  meeting  over  again, 
readings,  prayers,  songs  and  all,  and  yon  will 
find  a  way  to  do  very  effective  missionary 
work. — J.  A.  S. 


STUDIES  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE. 

FOLK-LOKE  IN  THE  Ol.D  TESTAMENT. 

III. 

The  Protean  forms  which  Hebrew  folk-lore 
takes  on  give  striking  witness  to  that  artless 
childlikeness  of  this  people  which  we  have 
before  observed.  There  is  more  of  the  spon¬ 
taneity  of  childhood  in  our  Bible  stories  than 
in  the  folk  lore  of  any  other  people.  Folk 
songs  and  tales  and  heroic  legends  by  no  means 
exhaust  its  amazing  variety.  There  is  the 
fable  pure  and  simple,  with  a  shrewd  meaning 
of  its  own,  such  as  Jotham  told  to  the  men  of 
Shechem— the  story  how  the  trees  sought  them 
a  king  and  could  find  none  but  the  useless 
bramble  willing  to  take  up  so  profitless  a  call¬ 
ing:  there  is  the  proverb,  or  by- word — "As 
sure  as  Tabor  is  among  the  mountains  and  Car¬ 
mel  by  the  sea;’’  there  is  the  riddle,  such  as 
Samsou  gave  to  the  Philistines,  such  as  God 
bade  Ezekiel  put  to  the  exiled  Israelites  (Ezek. 
xvii.  1-8),  such  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba  came  to 
prove  Solomon  with.  We  are  not  told  that  any 
of  her  riddles  have  been  preserved,  but  they 
most  have  been  of  the  same  character  as  some 
in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  those  interesting 
"number  riddles,"  which  we  do  not  recognize 
as  riddles  because,  of  necessity,  on  committing 
them  to  writing,  the  answers  were  immediately 
appended.  The  riddle  of  Things  not  to  be  known 
(Prov.  XXX.  18): 

“There  be  three  things  which  are  too  wonderful  for  me 
Yea  four  which  I  know  not.” 

The  riddle  of  Things  not  to  be  borne  (xxx.  21): 

“  For  three  things  the  earth  doth  tremble 

And  for  four  which  it  cannot  bear ;  ” 
and  that  ot  Things  never  satisfied  (xxx.  16): 

“  There  are  three  things  that  are  never  satisfied. 

Yea,  four  that  say  not.  Enough.” 
may  have  been  first  put  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
to  Solomon.  It  would  take  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  to  discover  their  meaning  if  the 
answers  did  not  immediately  follow  them. 

As  for  Proverbs,  the  Old  Testament  fairly 
bristles  with  them.  We  have  found  them 
already  in  the  Elijah  story.  Gideon  appeased 
the  Ephraimites,  displeased  at  not  having  been 
earlier  summoned  to  war  against  Midian,  by 
adapting  one  to  their  case,  "Is  not  the  glean¬ 
ing  of  the  grapes  of  Ephraim  better  than  the 
vintage  of  Abi-ezer?"  Rehoboam  answered 
the  assembly  of  Israel  with  a  proverb:  "My 
little  finger  shall  be  thicker  than  my  father’s 
loins,”  which  reminds  ns  of  our  own  proverb, 
"He  knows  more  in  bis  little  finger  than 
another  in  his  whole  body.  ’  ’  David  quoted 
"  the  proverb  of  the  ancients"  in  his  remon¬ 
strance  with  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  13).  Jephthah 
makes  much  use  of  proverbs,  "I  have  opened 
my  month  unto  the  Lord;"  "I  have  taken  my 
life  in  my  band. "  The  prophets  abound  in 
them,  "As  with  the  people  so  with  the 
priest,”  "The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes, 
and  the  children’s  teeth  are  set  on  edge."  "  As 
sure  as  Tabor  is  among  the  mountains  and 
Carmel  by  the  sea."  We  remember  our  Lord 
quoting  the  popular  proverb,  "Physician,  heal 


thyself.  ’  ’  In  fact  he  quotes  a  number  of 
proverbs,  as  a  careful  reading  shows. 

Proverbs  of  this  kind  are  not  at  all  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  those  sententious  aphorisms  and 
moral  epigrams  which  we  find  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  embodying  the  worldly  philosophy 
of  the  Hebrews  at  a  later  time  Those  here 
quoted  are  genuine  folk-lore,  and  a  recognition 
of  this  fact  often  furnishes  a  valuable  canon  of 
Interpretation  even  in  the  New  Testament. 

A  strong  characteristic  of  Hebrew  folk-lore, 
throwing  an  interesting  light  upon  Hebrew 
character,  is  its  sarcasm.  Jotham’s  fable  about 
the  trees  is  a  fine  bit  of  sarcasm,  and  so,  with 
all  its  tenderness,  is  the  fable  the  prophet 
Nathan  told  David  about  the  poor  man  and  his 
one  ewe  lamb.  There  is  a  fine  sarcasm  in  the 
reply  of  the  father  of  Gideon  to  those  who 
charged  his  son  with  sacrilege  for  throwing 
down  the  altar  of  Baal  and  building  one  to  Je¬ 
hovah:  "Will  ye  take  upon  yourselves  to  plead 
Baal’s  cause?  Let  Baal  plead  for  himself." 
If  he  is  a  god  be  is  his  own  witness.  Centuries 
later  Elijah  speaks  in  the  same  sarcastic  vein 
where  he  urges  the  priests  of  Baal  to  ‘  ‘  cry  aloud 
— for  be  is  a  god:  either  he  is  musing  or  he  is 
gone  aside  or  he  is  in  a  journey,  or  peradven- 
ture  he  sleepeth  and  must  be  awaked.  ’  ’  The 
satire  is  very  biting  where  the  prophet  Zecha- 
riah  foretells  the  selling  of  our  Lord  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  "the  glorious  price  at  which  I 
was  valued  of  them" — the  price  of  a  maid  ser¬ 
vant. 

The  classic  expression  of  Hebrew  sarcasm  is 
found  in  their  "Taunt  Songs,"  such  as  the  one 
with  which,  after  the  death  of  Sihon  King  of 
the  Amorites,  Israel  challenged  him  to  come 
back  and  rebuild  his  city,  Heshbon  (Numbers 
XX.  2).  This  poem,  we  are  told  circulated 
widely  among  "them  that  speak  in  proverbs,  ” 
the  Moihelim,  a  word  more  correctly  trans¬ 
lated  the  reciters  of  sarcastic  verses.  These 
satirists  appear  to  have  been  as  important  a 
class  among  Israel  as  the  minstrels  of  Ancient 
Britain  or  the  improvisatori  of  Italy. 

This  Taunt  Song  to  Sihon  mockingly  dares 
him  to  retake  the  capital  he  has  lost : 

“  Come  ye  to  Heshbon  ! 

Let  the  city  of  Sihon  be  built  and  set  up  again. 
Sihon  had  been  before  able  to  conquer  Moab : 
is  it  possible  that  he  cannot  retake  his  own 
city? 

For  a  fire  bad  gone  forth  from  Heshbon, 

Flame  from  the  fortress  of  Sihon 

Had  devoured  Ar  of  Moab 

And  consumed  the  high  places  of  Arnon. 

Woe  to  thee,  Moab ! 

Thou  art  undone,  people  of  Chemosh  ! 

He  (that  is,  the  Moabite  god,  Chemosh)  bath  given  up 
his  eons  to  be  runaways. 

His  daughters  to  captivity. 

To  the  king  of  the  Amorites,  Sihon. 

(Such  had  been  Sihon's  conquests  before  we,  Israel, 
came) 

“  But  ire  shot  at  (hem— Heshbon  was  undone  and  Daihon, 
And  we  laid  waste  unto  Kobah,  which  lies  in  the  desert. 
With  fire  unto  Medeha.  (The  extreme  north  and  south 
of  the  country.) 

So  Psalm  126  tells  how  when  the  Lord  turn¬ 
ed  again  the  captivity  of  Zion  the  month  of 
Israel  was  filled  with  laughter— not  of  gaiety, 
but  of  scorn,  "the  laughter  of  Truth’s  scorn 
upon  the  idols  of  their  conquerors."  And  tne 
study  of  the  prophets  shows  how  effective  a 
weapon  against  the  tendency  of  Israel  to  idol¬ 
atry  the  prophets  found  in  satire. 

A  somewhat  similar  use  of  satire  gives  ex¬ 
planation  of  an  incident  which  Bible  readers 
have  found  very  perplexing  from  a  moral  point 
of  view  (1  Kings  xxii,  15-17.)  Ahab  and  Je- 
boshaphat  are  planning  a  campaign  against 
Syria.  The  King  of  Judah  desires  to  consult 
Jehovah  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  undertaking. 
Four  hundred  prophets  advise  the  two  kings  to 
"go  up  and  prosper;  Jehovah  will  deliver  Ra- 
moth  Gilead  into  the  hands  of  the  king."  Tet 
Jehoshaphat  is  not  satisfied.  At  bis  request 
Ahab  sends  for  another  prophet,  Micaiah  the 


son  of  Imlah,  whom  Ahab  does  not  like  as  he 
is  never  sufficiently  complaisant  to  please  the 
King.  At  first  Micaiah  repeats  the  words  of 
the  other  prophets,  "Go  up  and  prosper,  for 
Jehovah  will  deliver  Rama  into  the  hands  of 
the  King.”  But  Ahab,  more  quick-witted 
than  some  modern  commentators,  at  once  per¬ 
ceives  that  Micaiah  is  speaking  sarcastically, 
and  adjures  him  to  tell  the  truth;  and  so  he 
learns  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  Jehovah  to  lure 
him  into  the  ruin  he  deserves,  and  that  the 
lies  of  the  prophets  are  inspired  by  a  spirit 
from  Him.  There  is  no  way  to  account  for 
this  statement  from  a  dogmatic  point  of  view — 
from  the  doctrine  of  God,  that  is — or  from  any 
notion  of  what  inspiration  imist  be.  We  must 
approach  it  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  as 
an  illustration  of  the  child-spirit  of  Israel,  who 
no  more  doubted  that  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  obeyed  the  will  of  God  than  a  child 
doubts  the  all  potency  of  its  father.  "Shall 
there  be  evil  in  the  city  and  the  Loud  hath  not 
done  it?"  Our  later  study  will  show  us  the 
importance  of  this  conviction  held  by  the  He¬ 
brews,  between  the  dualism  of  Persia  and  the 
pantheism  of  India. 

This  child  spirit  is  most  of  all  evident  in 
the  humor  which,  probably  to  your  great  sur¬ 
prise,  you  will  find  lambent  all  through  the 
Old  Testament,  when  once  you  begin  to  look 
for  it.  Samson,  the  Sunny,  is  full  of  humor, 
with  his  riddles  and  his  repartees,  bis  prac¬ 
tical  jokes  and  his  puns  The  humor  of  Gideon 
is  somewhat  grim,  or  perhaps  of  Gideon’s  his¬ 
torian,  where  he  tells  (Judges  viii.  16)  how 
that  hero  "taught  the  men  of  Succoth”  better 
manners  than  to  refuse  him  help  in  time  of 
need,  by  threshing  them  with  thorns  and  briars. 
The  story  of  Micah  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  chapters  of  Judges  is  one  of  the 
most  charmingly  quaint  and  artlessly  humorous 
stories  in  all  literature ;  and  a  good  deal  might 
be  learned  from  it — bad  we  time  for  such  a 
study — not  only  of  the  religions  ideas  and 
customs  of  the  time  of  the  Judges  (this  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  reason  why  the  story  is  appended  to 
the  book),  but  as  to  the  mental  attitude  in 
which  we  should  approach  the  narratives  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

It  is  not  easy  for  ns  to  appreciate  the  puns  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  nothing  more  quickly 
loses  its  flavor  in  translation  than  a  pun,  but 
they  are  strewn  thick  as  leaves  in  Yallambrosa 
on  nearly  every  page.  There  are  a  number  of 
very  satirical  plays  upon  names  in  the  genea¬ 
logical  lists,  as  Hebrew  scholars  are  almost 
daily  discovering,  making  these  once  dry  chap¬ 
ters  very  amusing  reading  to  those  who  can 
detect  these  puns.  This  treatment  of  words  is 
all  the  more  striking  because  of  the  strong 
feeling  which  the  Hebrews  had  for  words  and 
names.  We  know  how  often  the  name  was 
changed  as  a  sign  of  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  man  or  his  relations  to  his  fellows  or  to 
God.  Jacob  the  supplanter  becomes  Israel,  he 
who  has  power  with  God.  Jedediah  the  beloved 
of  Jehovah  becomes  Solomon,  the  man  of  peace. 
The  name  was  identified  with  the  thing,  with 
the  character,  in  a  way  to  which  we  are  wholly 
unaccustomed.  There  is  profound  meaning  in 
the  early  story  how  God  brought  the  beasts  to 
Adam  to  see  what  he  would  call  them,  and 
whatever  he  called  them  that  was  the  name 
thereof.  Therefore  the  Psalmist  could  say  to 
God  "As  is  thy  name"  (thy  character) — "so  is 
thy  praise.  ’  ’  And  centuries  after.  He  who 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  candlesticks  could 
give  to  his  redeemed  ones,  as  the  strongest  as¬ 
surance  of  a  perfected  nature,  the  promise  of  a 
white  stone  on  which  was  written  a  new  name. 

When  therefore  we  find  anything  so  full  of 
meaning  as  words  and  names  made  the  vehicle 
of  the  form  of  humor  which  we  call  the  pun, 
we  perceive  that  the  Hebrews  must  have  bad  a 
large  gift  of  humor.  We  are  not  apt  to  care 
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much  about  Leah ;  but  that  that  much  abused 
woman  was  full  of  a  sunny  courage,  and  knew 
how  to  make  the  best  of  a  very  trying  position, 
becomes  as  clear  as  day  when  we  find  her  ex¬ 
pressing  her  hope  of  much  vicarious  mother¬ 
hood  by  humorously  naming  her  handmaid’s 
first  born  son  Gad,  a  troop :  the  two  words  are 
almost  identical  in  Hebrew.  Jacob  adopted  the 
same  pun  and  improved  upon  it  at  so  grave  a 
moment  as  that  of  the  blessing  of  his  sons, 
“Gad,  a  gadfiy  shall  gad  him  but  he  shall  gad 
him  at  the  last referring  to  the  predatory 
raids  of  the  Bedouins  of  the  desert  that  formed 
Gad’s  eastern  border,  who  came  and  went  as 
rapidly  and  as  disagreeably  as  a  gadfiy.  And 
even  his  eloquent  and  deeply  moved  blessing 
of  his  sou  Judah,  who  had  been  willing  to  go 
into  slavery  to  save  the  much  loved  Benjamin, 
is  full  of  puns  upon  the  word  Judah  which 
means  praise,  and  a  similar  word  which  means 
hand. 

The  jawbone  episode  in  the  story  of  Samson 
shows  the  most  artless  delight  in  this  form  of 
humor.  If  you  turn  to  Judges  xv.  9-14  you  will 
see  that  the  incident  occurred  at  a  place  called 
Lehi.  Now  lehi  means  . ;au",  and  the  rapture  of 
Samsou  in  ringing  the  changes  upon  the  word 
is  very  evident,  even  to  his  calling  the  place  in 
the  end  Mount  Jawbone  (Ramath  lehi).  The 
story  tells  how  the  hero  thirsted  and  God 
miraculously  provided  a  fountain  for  him, 
which  sprang  up  in  a  hollow — not  of  lehi,  the 
jawbone,  but  of  Lehi  the  hill.  The  trauslators 
of  King  James  version,  who  with  all  their 
gifts  were  entirely  without  the  Hebrew  sense 
of  humor,  and  who  seemed  always  to  think 
that  the  more  difficult  a  thing  would  be  for 
them  to  do  the  greater  the  honor  to  God  when 
he  did  it,  preferred  to  give  the  grotesque  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  fountain  perennially  gushing  out  of  a 
jawbone ;  though  even  they  had  to  leave  it  in 
Lehi  the  hill  in  the  next  verse;  the  Revisers 
have  made  the  proper  correction,  and  we  find 
nothing  in  their  version  about  a  fouutain  gush¬ 
ing  out  of  the  jawbone. 

THE  MAN  IN  BLUE 

Nearly  one  thousand  soldiers  wearing  the 
blue  uniform  are  watching  by  day  and  night, 
in  storm  and  shine,  keeping  vigil  at  the  Sea 
Gate  of  New  York  City.  Their  lives  are  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  restraining  and  elevating  in¬ 
fluences  of  home  life,  while  the  temptations 
of  a  great  city  lurk  on  every  hand  and  in¬ 
sinuate  themselves  upon  the  weak  and  unwary. 

No  chaplains  are  allowed  these  posts  and 
until  recently  little  effort  has  been  made  to 
win  these  soldiers  to  Christ. 

Since  last  spring  a  Committee  on  Army 
Work  of  the  New  York  City  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  has  opened  in  the  fort 
upon  Governor’s  Island  a  homelike  resort  with 
library,  games,  piano,  etc.,  which  has  been 
greatly  appreciated  and  liberally  patronized. 
Three  evangelistic  meetings  a  week  have  been 
held  and  many  soldiers  encouraged  and  helped 
to  live  a  Christian  life.  Thus  far  these  young 
men  have  carried  on  this  work  largely  at  their 
own  expense,  but  it  is  believed  that  there  are 
others  equally  interested  in  the  physical  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  our  “home’’  soldiers,  and 
who  would  like  to  co-operate  by  contributing 
toward  the  $1,300  still  needed  to  officer  and 
carry  on  the  work  for  one  year.  Permission 
has  been  given  at  one  point  to  start  a  temper¬ 
ance  canteen  and  $100  is  needed  to  launch  the 
enterprise.  This  establishment  would  be  a 
real  factor  to  help  keep  soldiers  out  of  the 
hands  of  Battery  Park  saloon  keepers. 

Patriotism  has  many  ways  of  manifesting 
itself,  but  the  kind  now  needed  instead  of 
decorations,  firecrackers  and  praise  for  our 
Tommy  Atkins,  is  the  kind  that  seeks  to  elevate 
and  make  him  contented  by  the  inspiration  of 
a  Christian  life. 


HOME  DEPARTMENT 

MY  VALENTINE. 

Agnes  Nourse. 

Oh  !  ihe  snow  was  made  for  the  frozen  earth, 

And  the  birds  for  the  sweet  spring-time ; 

For  summer,  flowers,  and  love,  and  mirth  ; 

And  fruit  for  the  autumn's  prime. 

Young  lives  were  moulded  for  love's  sweet  cheer; 
Your  heart,  love,  was  made  for  mine ; 

For  lasses  were  made  for  lads,  my  dear. 

And  you,  for  my  valentine. 

THE  CHILDREN  ON  SUNDAY. 

Children  cannot  keep  still  long  at  a  time, 
and  a  quiet  drive  in  the  country,  a  walk 
through  fields  or  woods,  a  stroll  through 
orchard  or  garden,  are  all  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  day,  writes  Emily  D. 
Striebert  in  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal.  There 
is  no  better  day  than  Sunday  in  which  to 
think  kindly  and  lovingly  of  others.  Let  the 
children  gather  flowers  for  some  old  lady, 
autumn  leaves  for  a  sick  friend,  nuts  for  a 
playmate  or  a  collection  of  leaves  of  different 
sorts  to  surprise  papa  with  their  botanical 
knowledge.  On  the  same  principle  let  them 
work  for  children’s  hospitals  and  asylums,  for 
mission  schools  and  missionary  boxes.  Let 
them  make  scrap-books,  cut  out  pictures  and 
stories  and  arrange  them  in  envelopes  or  boxes. 
Hallow  all  these  pastimes  with  loving  thoughts 
of  the  dear  Father  in  heaven,  who  wants  us 
to  be  kind  to  his  other  children  who  are  poor, 
sick  and  neglected.  One  of  the  best  of  influ¬ 
ences  over  children  comes  with  loving  care  for 
plants  and  animals;  therefore  I  should  let 
them  water  garden  beds  and  house  plants, 
trim  up  the  canary’s  cage,  make  a  warm,  soft 
bed  for  the  kitten,  and  feed  the  rabbits  and 
chickens.  Let  children  make  Sunday  visits  to 
the  old,  the  sick  and  the  poor.  Let  them 
write  or  dictate  letters  to  grandma  or  auntie, 
to  some  shut-in  friend  or  old  nurse.  Music 
is  always  a  delight  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
should  never  be  left  out  of  the  program. 

THE  MOST  HELPLESS  ARE  THE  MOST  SAFE. 

C.  F.  Goss  D.D. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  yon,  that  when  we  are 
the  most  helpless,  we  are  the  safest? 

I  thought  of  this  the  other  day  when  I  saw  a 
father  carrying  a  little  sleeping  baby  in  bis 
arms  through  the  crowds  that  thronged  the 
Grand  Central  Station.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  helpless  than  that  little  slumbering 
thing!  Suppose  it  bad  been  laid  down  alone 
on  one  of  the  tracks!  And  yet  amidst  all  that 
turmoil  and  commotion,  it  was  the  most  peace¬ 
ful  and  the  most  secure  of  beings! 

When  I  was  at  Philadelphia  at  the  Centen¬ 
nial,  my  landlady  bundled  three  or  four  of 
her  youngsters  off  to  the  Exposition.  “What,” 
said  I,  “you  are  not  letting  them  go  alone?” 

“Sure!”  she  replied  without  the  slightest 
hesitation. 

“Aren’t  you  afraid  something  will  happen  to 
them?” 

“No,  indeed.  Old  people  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  God  takes  care  of  the  little  chil¬ 
dren!”  she  replied  confidently. 

I  think  of  the  “security  of  helplessness” 
whenever  I  see  the  milkmen  on  their  home¬ 
ward  way  through  Avondale.  Not  one  in  ten 
is  awake.  They  are  leaning  up  against  the 
frame  of  their  wagons  sound  asleep,  or  else 
their  heads  are  swinging  with  the  swaying 
motion  of  the  vehicles  as  they  rest  their  tired 
limbs  and  dream  of  the  sweet  smile  that 
Bridget  gave  them  at  the  kitchen  door! 

And  yet,  for  one,  I  never  hear  of  any  accident 
to  sleeping  milkmen!  God  has  provided  a 
method  of  protection  for  the  tired  fellows  in 
their  helplessness.  The  faithful  horses  rock 
their  cradles!  And  for  how  many  other  help¬ 


less  “humans”  has  God  made  these  great  faith¬ 
ful  creatures  ministering  spirits  and  guardian 
angels !  It  is  one  of  the  sweetest  sights  in  the 
city  streets  so  full  of  romance,  tragedy,  pathos 
and  comedy  to  me,  these  wagons  swinging 
along  through  the  crowded  thoroughfare,  with 
the  pink-cheeked  milk  boys  sleeping  as  sweetly 
as  if  in  their  babyhood  cribs,  and  the  horses 
tearing  homeward  for  their  breakfast,  hungry, 
eager,  faithful,  picking  their  path  past  bicy¬ 
cles,  pedestrians,  buggies,  coal  wagous  and 
above  all,  thundering  street  cars !  Many  a  time 
I  have  stopped  to  watch  them  when  they 
dashed  past  some  danger  point  where  the 
crowd  of  vehicles  was  congested,  and  my  feet 
would  instinctively  spring  towards  them  and 
my  hands  clutch  for  the  bridle,  as  they  took 
what  seemed  actually  infernal  chances.  But 
they  always  come  out  right !  I  never  saw  any 
harm  happen  to  them.  And  yet  when  I  am  the 
widest  awake,  I  am  half  scared  to  death  to 
cross  the  car  tracks,  for  those  great,  animated, 
crowded,  savage  Saratoga  trunks  on  wheels 
seem  to  leap  down  out  of  the  clouds  at  you  like 
an  eagle  clutching  for  its  prey  (which  is  a 
mixed  enough  metaphor  to  exactly  describe  my 
mixed  feelings  when  I  hear  their  swoop) ! 

I  always  smile  when  I  see  them  extricate 
themselves  (those  faithful  milk- wagon  horses), 
and  swing  out  of  the  crowd,  confident  and 
happy.  And  then  I  smile  again  when  I  turn 
my  eyes  from  the  horses  to  the  boys.  They 
look  so  healthy,  and  hearty,  and  peaceful. 

I  wonder  why  it  is,  that  if  men  can  be  so 
safe  while  they  are  sound  asleep  amidst  the 
greatest  dangers  of  life,  a  fellow  can’t  have  a 
little  deeper  sense  of  security  when  he  is  wide 
awake.  Do  you  think  it  is  perhaps  true  that  in 
all  creation  there  are  no  other  ministering 
spirits  to  take  care  of  us  poor  care-encumbered 
wretches  but  these  horses  who  take  the  milk 
boys  safely  home? 

Do  you  think  that  if  we  can  be  borne  along 
so  safely  through  many  dangers  when  our  eyes 
are  shut,  we  are  going  to  be  deserted  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  smashed  to  pieces  the  minute  they 
are  opened?  Of  course,  as  I  said  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  it  is  when  we  are  the  most  helpless,  that 
we  are  the  safest ;  but  perhaps  we  are  safer 
than  some  of  us  think,  all  the  time. 

Say,  old  fellow,  that  boat  of  yours  on  its  way 
down  to  New  Orleans,  that  sweet  girl  of  yours 
off  at  Vassar,  or  that  harum-scarum  chap  at 
Yale,  were  not  abandonel  by  all  helpful  agen¬ 
cies  the  minute  they  got  out  of  your  reach ! 

Leau  back  against  the  frame  of  the  wagon 
and  rest  a  little !  Even  if  you  do  fall  asleep, 
the  invisible  horses  may  bear  you  aud  your 
loved  ones  home ! 

We  are  never  so  safe  as  when  we  are  the 
most  helpless. 

A  GREAT  SURPRISE. 

It  was  just  too  queer  for  anything.  Tommy 
was  walking  slowly  down  behind  the  bam, 
with  his  usually  merry  face  all  scowls;  and 
Teddy  was  peeping  through  the  slatted  fence 
into  Tommy’s  garden,  with  a  whole  great 
family  of  wrinkles  in  his  little  forehead.  Now, 
what  do  you  suppose  that  it  was  all  about? 

Out  in  Teddy’s  yard  grew  a  great,  tall  horse- 
chestnut  tree,  and  one  crisp  October  morning  a 
shower  of  pretty  brown  nuts  came  tumbling 
out  of  their  thick,  green  shells— down,  down, 
down,  until  at  last  they  reached  the  broad, 
gravel  walk  and  smooth,  green  lawn.  Tommy 
spied  them  as  he  came  hurrying  home  from 
school  at  noon,  and  then  the  scowls  came  to 
make  him  a  visit. 

‘  *  That  new  boy  has  everything !  ”  he  exclaimed, 
crossly.  “He  has  tops  an’  balls  an’  a  bicycle 
an’— an’  now  he’s  got  the  horse-chestnuts! 
’Tain’t  fair,  so  it  isn’t!”  Then  poor  little 
discontented  Tommy  looked  crosser  than  ever. 

Tommy  didn’t  realize  that  down  in  his  gar- 
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den  grew  something  that  the  new  boy  Teddy 
had  always  wished  for  and  longed  to  have— a 
bouncing  yellow  pumpkin.  How  Teddy  did 
wish  that  his  papa  had  bought  Tommy's  house 
and  Tommy’s  garden  and  Tommy’s  pumpkin 
— all  three! 

Teddy  sighed  as  he  thought  of  the  Jack- o’- 
lantern  that  he  could  make  if  he  only  had  one 
of  those  wonderful  yellow  treasures  for  his 
very  own.  It  was  a  very  loud  and  sorrowful 
sigh,  and  Tommy  heard  it,  and  then  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  new  boy  peeping  through  the  fence. 

“Hallo!”  called  Tommy,  quickly. 

Teddy  jumped.  He  didn’t  know  that  any¬ 
body  was  near. 

“Don’t  yon  like  living  here?”  inquired 
Tommy.  “You  look  as  if  you  were  homesick. 
Won’t  yon  come  over  and  look  at  my  pumpkins? 
I’ve  got  a  dandy  lot  of  them,  and  they  are  all 
my  own,  every  one.  ’  ’ 

Teddy  sighed  again.  “I’ve  been  a- waitin’ 
for  a  pumpkin  for  years  an’ years,  ”  be  said, 
sadly;  “but  they  don’t  have  gardens  with 
pumpkins  in  the  city,  an’  so  I  never  had  any.  ’  ’ 

Tommy  looked  surprised.  “Would  you  like 
one?”  he  asked,  quickly:  “’Oause  I’d  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  give  yon  one  of  mine,  if  yon  would. 
Dome  over,  an’  I'll  give  you  one  right  now.” 

Teddy  climbed  over  the  fence  in  a  hurry,  and 
he  smiled  and  smiled  as  Tommy  took  his  jack¬ 
knife  out  of  his  trousers  pocket  and  cut  off 
one  of  his  biggest  pumpkins  with  a  snap. 

“You  have  everything,  don’t  you?”  said 
Teddy,  regretfully.  “You  have  pumpkins— 
whole  garden  full  of  them— an’  apples  an’ 
grapes  an’ — ” 

This  information  was  a  great  surprise  to 
Tommy.  “I  have  everything?”  he  said,  in 
astonishment.  *  ‘  Why,  I  thought  you  were  the 
one  that  had  everything  a  few  minutes  ago. 
You  have  tops  au’  balls  an’  a  bicycle  an’  horse- 
'  chestnuts,  ”  he  said. 

“Why,  sol  have,”  answered  Teddy,  thought¬ 
fully.  “I  wanted  a  pumpkin  so  much  that 
I  ’most  forgot  all  about  everything  else.  I 
didn’t  remember  the  horse-chestnuts.  Maybe 
you  would  like  some.  Would  you?” 

Tommy’s  eyes  danced  with  delight. 

“Yon  can  have  a  big  bagful,”  declared 
Teddy;  “an’  if  you’ll  get  some  toothpicks.  I’ll 
show  yon  how  to  make  a  Brownie  man.  ’  ’ 

“An’  I’ll  help  yon  make  your  lantern  after 
school,  ”  said  Tommy.  “We’ll  help  each  other, 
an’  divide  our  things,  won’t  we?  An’  then 
we  can  both  have  everything,  really  and 
truly.  ’  ’ 

“Why,  BO  we  can!”  said  Teddy. 

Then  those  bad  scowls  and  wrinkles  bad  to 
run  away  in  a  hurry.  They  ran  away  to  see  if 
they  could  find  two  cross,  discontented  little 
boys.  I  do  hope  that  they  did  not  find  yon.  — 
Selected. 

THE  INNOCENT  PUNISHED. 

A  gentleman  had  left  Rover  at  his  sister’s 
while  abroad  for  a  few  months,  says  the 
Ohioago  News,  and  on  his  return  the  animal 
was  so  excited  that  be  was  not  snprised  to 
hear  him  barking  in  the  night.  The  barking 
was  so  persistent  that  the  owner  put  on  his 
dressing,  gown  to  go  down  stairs  and  pat 
Rover  on  the  head  to  soothe  him.  He  was  no 
sooner  in  bed  again  than  the  noise  began.  So 
he  made  another  journey  to  point  out,  with 
some  asperity,  that  a  repetition  of  the 
offence  would  call  down  serious  consequences 
upon  the  delinquent. 

He  was  just  dozing  when  the  barking  started 
more  furiously  than  ever  and  continued  until 
he  made  a  third  journey — with  a  walking  stick. 
Soon  after  the  disturbance  began  once  more. 
Fortunately  the  gentleman  was  too  sleepy  to 
get  up  again,  and  at  last  he  went  off  to  sleep, 
vowing  to  sell  the  dog  the  next  day.  When 
the  morning  came,  however,  his  sister  hoped 


that  he  had  not  been  aroused  by  the  barking  of 
the  new  parrot !  It  was  always  imitating  the 
dog,  she  said. 

WHAT  ONE  MAN  ACCOMPLISHED. 

George  Muller,  the  eminent  philanthropist, 
was  a  man  of  deeds.  Bom  in  Prussia  in  1805, 
bis  early  life  was  spent  in  dissipation,  and  at 
one  time  he  was  in  prison  for  his  ill  deeds. 

While  a  student  at  the  university  be  accom¬ 
panied  a  companion  to  a  prayer  meeting,  which 
was  attended  by  four  men.  This  was  the  turn¬ 
ing  point  in  his  career.  He  became  a  Ohris- 
tian,  and  at  first  wished  to  go  as  a  missionary 
to  the  Jews.  But  in  1832  he  went  to  Bristol, 
after  some  years  in  England,  and  founded  a 
church,  which  was  practically  undenomina¬ 
tional.  In  the  course  of  sixty  years  more  than 
6,000  persons  have  been  received  into  the  fel¬ 
lowship  of  this  church.  In  1836  a  bouse  was 
opened  for  the  rqpeption  of  orphan  children. 

From  this  sprang  the  great  work  with  which 
Mr.  Muller’s  name  will  ever  be  connected. 
Over  10,000  children  have  been  cared  for  at 
his  orphanage,  and  over^a  million,  of, pounds 
sterling  have  been  contributed.  After  Mr. 
Muller  was  seventy  years  old  he  started  on  a 
preaching  tour  round  the  world,  and  he  has 
since  then  repeated  the  trip  several  times.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  in  March,  1899. 

SIX  TIMES  NINE. 

I  Studied  my  tables  over  and  over. 

And  backward  and  forward,  too; 

Bat  I  couldn’t  remember  six  times  nine. 

And  I  didn’t  know  what  to  do. 

Till  my  sister  told  me  to  play  with  my  doll. 

And  not  to  bother  my  head. 

“  If  you’ll  call  her  ’Fifty-four  ’  for  a  while. 

You’ll  learn  It  hy  heart,”  she  said. 

So  I  took  my  favorite  Mary  Ann, 

Though  1  thought  it  a  dreadful  shame 
To  give  such  a  perfectly  lovely  child 
Such  a  perfectly  horrid  name ; 

And  I  called  her  dear  little  ”  Fifty-four  ” 

A  hundred  times,  till  I  knew 
The  answer  of  six  times  nine  as  well 
As  the  answer  of  two  times  two. 

At  first  I  thought  that  wasn’t  quite  fair. 

For  there  was  no  doll  in  the  books; 

But  ’twas  better  far  than  the  teacher’s  stare 
And  the  children's  funny  looks. 

So  after  awhile  I  thought  it  all  out. 

And  believed  it  was  right  without  shadow  of  doubt. 

Next  day  Elizabeth  Wigglesworth, 

Who  always  acts  so  proud. 

Said,  “  Six  times  nine  is  fifty-two,” 

And  I  nearly  laughed  aloud. 

But  I  wish  I  hadn’t,  for  teacher  said, 

“Now,  Dorothy,  tell  if  you  can.” 

I  thought  of  my  doll,  and— sakes  alive  I 
.  I  answered,  “  Mary  Ann !  ” 

—Ezchange 

“I’s  muzzled  de  dog,  ”  said  Mr.  JErastus 
Pinkley,  “an’  now  I’s  waitin’.” 

“For  what?” 

“To  see  if  dey’s  gwinter  go  de  res’  o’  de 
way  an’  see  to  de  pnhtection  of  fus]  human 
bein’s.  Ef  dey’ll  fix  up  some  way  o’  muzzlin’ 
de  bin’  feet  ob  er  mole  dey’ll  sho’ly^stop  a 
heap  o’  damage.  ’  ’ — Washington  Star. 

JESUS  BIDS  US  SHINE. 

Anna  Warner. 

[For  the  children  on  Sunday  afternoon.] 

Jesus  bids  us  shine 
With  a  clear,  blue  light. 

Like  a  little  candle. 

Burning  in  the  night. 

He  looks  down  from  Heaven 
To  see  us  shine. 

You  in  your  small  corner. 

And  I  in  mine. 

Jesus  bids  us  shine 
Then  for  all  around ; 

For  many  kinds  of  darkness. 

In  the  world  are  found. 

There’s  sin,  there’s  want,  there’s  sorrow; 

So  we  must  shine. 

You  in  your  small  corner. 

And  I  in  mine. 


THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

A  SONG  OF  SNOW-TIME. 

Sing  a  song  of  snow-time. 

Now  its  passing  by— 

Million  little  fieecy  fiakes 
Falling  from  the  sky ; 

WTien  the  ground  is  covered, 

And  the  hedge  and  trees. 

There  will  be  a  gay  time 
For  the  chickadees. 

Boys  are  in  the  school-house. 

Drawing  on  their  elates 
Pictures  of  the  coasting-place 
And  thinking  of  their  skates; 

Girls  are  nodding  knowingly. 

Smilingly  about. 

Thinking  of  a  gay  time 
When  the  school  is  out. 

Three  o’clock,  four  o’clock, 

Bang  !  goes  the  bell  I 
€iet  your  bats  and  coats  and  wraps. 

Hurry  up,  pell  mell ! 

Bring  along  the  coasters  all. 

If  you  want  some  fun ; 

Up  to  the  hill  top. 

Jump  and  slide  and  run  1 

Steady  now  I  Ready  now! 

Each  in  bis  place. 

Here  we  g  J,  there  we  go, 

Down  on  a  race  1 
Sing  a  song  of  snow-time, 

W'ben  the  flakes  fall ; 

Coast-time,  skate-time. 

Best  time  of  all  1 

—Selected. 

THE  WINTER  BIRDS. 

Dear  Fellow  Passengers  ;  Though  the  win¬ 
ter  has  been  in  general  very  mild,  yet  the  sud¬ 
den  changes  from  warmth  to  cold  affect  the 
birds.  A  freeze  or  a  snow-storm  brings  real 
hardship  to  them.  When  the  brooks  and  pools 
are  frozen  over,  and  the  snow  covers  their 
feeding  places,  we  often  see  them  near  our 
house  looking  for  the  crumbs  from  the  table 
cloth.  We  have  a  way  of  preparing  a  little  feast 
for  them  every  day  and  so  they  have  become 
quite  tame.  Those  of  yon  who  live  in  the  city 
can  make  a  great  many  grateful  friends  by 
fastening  a  cup  of  water  to  a  back  window. 
It  will  soon  be  found  by  their  sharp  eyes.  In 
the  country,  a  bark  cup  fastened  to  a  tree 
trunk  or  to  a  board  nailed  to  a  tree  or  post, 
well  out  of  the  way  of  pussy,  will  serve  them 
well.  If  yon  put  a  little  fiat  box  on  the 
window-sill,  or  an  outside  window  box,  you 
will  find  them  making  it  useful  as  a  dining- 
table.  Some  birds  do  not  like  to  eat  in  high 
places,  so  for  them  a  sheltered  nook  near  a 
shed  or  fence  comer  is  the  place  to  put  food 
and  water  for  them ;  only  one  must  watch 
that  the  cat  does  not  follow  us.  If  yon  feed 
your  little  neighbors  regularly  in  this  way, 
yon  will  find  them  becoming  quite  tame.  It 
is  no  trouble  to  save  for  them  the  cmmbs  and 
scraps  from  the  table  and  the  pleasure  of  study¬ 
ing  the  ways  of  these  most  charming  of  God’s 
creatures  will  more  than  repay  the  children 
who  thus  try  to  make  the  little  birds  happy. 
Kindness  goes  a  long  way  with  these  little 
creatures.  Birds,  like  many  other  animals 
have  keen  hearing,  and  loud  angry  voices 
frighten  them.  Some  are  so  sensitive  that 
they  have  been  frightened  to  death  by  an  angry 
tone.  M.  S.  H. 

PRIZE  OFFER. 

We  repeat  the  prize  offer  which  we  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  We  hope  that 
all  the  passengers  are  keeping  a  sharp  look¬ 
out  for  our  little  feathered  visitors. 

First  Prize. 

To  the  passenger  not  yet  seventeen  who'shall 
see  and  send  ns  a  description  of  the  largest 
number  of  winter  birds  between  January  15  and 
March  15,  a  copy  of  Henry  D.  Minot’s  superbly 
illustrated  volume.  The  Land  Birds  and  Game 
Birds  of  New  England,  price  |3.50. 

Second  Prize. 

To  the  same  class  for  the  best  description 
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birds  seeu,  whether  many  or  few,  Mrs.  Olive 
Thorne  Miller’s  Little  Brothers  of  the  Air. 

Third  Prize. 

To  the  passenger  not  yet  seven  years  old  who 
sends  the  best  description  of  the  birds  seen, 
many  or  few,  we  offer  Mrs.  Miller’s  beautiful 
First  Book  of  Birds. 

The  competition  closes  on  March  25,  and  the 
competing  passengers  must  send  their  accounts 
to  reach  this  office  no  later  than  March  16. 
Every  article  sent  for  publication  between  now 
and  that  date  will  be  considered  in  competi¬ 
tion  for  prizes  two  and  three.  Conductor. 

THE  SILENT  HIGHWAY.* 

Louise  Sevraour  Houghton. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

George  looked  back  over  his  shoulder  as  he 
fled,  listening  for  the  dreaded  sounds  of  con¬ 
flict.  None  reached  him,  and  gradually  he 
slackened  his  pace,  came  to  a  halt,  and  still 
trembling  with  excitement  and  terror  slowly 
faced  around  toward  the  boat. 

All  was  quiet;  only  the  lights  shining 
brightly  through  the  colored  windows  gave 
token  of  its  existence.  Almost  unconsciously 
he  began  to  walk  toward  it,  as  if  drawn  by  a 
power  outside  of  himself.  As  he  drew  near 
a  strain  of  music  broke  the  silence.  It  thrilled 
the  excited  boy  as  if  some  one  had  shaken 
him.  Trembling  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer. 
The  outer  platform  was  vacant,  and  stealing 
across  the  bridge  be  crouched  down  outside  of 
the  open  door.  The  music  swelled  and  died 
away,  and  then  four  sweet  voices  joined  in  a 
simple  harmony : 

Jesus  est  notre  ami  supreme 
Oh,  quel  amour  !t 

For  a  moment  the  boy,  absorbed  in  the  con¬ 
cord  of  sweet  sounds,  heeded  not  the  words ;  but 
as  the  verse  was  repeated,  their  meaning 
dawned  upon  him.  Jesus  1  So  it  was  true 
after  all :  be  was  the  best  friend  of  these  people 
on  the  boat,  and  his  mother  was  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  he  was  dead : 

He  knows  our  every  pain 
He  gives  us  hope  again 
In  us  his  power  shall  reign, 

Oh,  how  he  loves! 

sang  the  voices. 

“Hope  again  I’’  “how  he  loves  I’’  The  boy’s 
heart  beat  thick  and  fast.  Oh,  that  the  people 
would  go  away  that  he  might  see  that  kind 
lady  and  ask  her  to  tell  him  how  and  where 
he  might  find  this  loving,  best  friend  of  hers  I 
This  time  he  would  not  leave  her  till  he  knew 
it  all. 

But — M.  le  cure!  And  his  father  I  What 
would  they  say,  what  would  they  do  to  him  if 
they  knew  that  he  was  trying  to  make  friends 
with  the  people  he  had  been  hired  to  molest? 
They  were  bad  people,  M.  le  cure  had  said, 
who  were  plotting  to  harm  everybody.  And 
yet  the  lady  bad  kissed  Ernestine,  and  cried 
because  she  was  blind;  how  could  she  be  bad? 
Gould  M.  le  cure,  like  his  mother,  be  mis¬ 
taken?  And  suppose  they  were  bad,  what  did 
he  care,  if  they  would  but  persuade  that  best 
friend  of  theirs,  that  Jesus,  to  make  Ernestine 
see. 

He  softly  crossed  the  footbridge  and  hid  in  a 
clump  of  bushes  on  the  bank.  He  would  wait 
till  every  one  was  gone  and  then — 

A  quiet  step  sounded  on  the  pebbles  of  the 
path— a  figure  in  a  long  black  robe  drew  near 
as  if  to  hide  behind  these  very  bushes.  It  was 
M.  le  cure  I  And  with  his  heart  in  his  throat 
George  crept  away  under  the  shadow  of  the 
bank  and  having  gained  a  safe  distance  sped 
away  home,  this  time  without  looking  once 
behind  him. 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  meeting  closed. 

*  Copyright,  1900,  By  Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 
tJesus  Is  our  best  friend. 

Oh,  how  he  loves! 


The  champion  of  the  early  part  of  the  evening 
said  a  quiet  word  to  the  young  men 
among  whom  he  was  sitting,  and  while  the 
others  were  coming  up  to  the  platform  for  a 
few  words  with  the  preachers  and  their  wives, 
he  rather  pointedly  escorted  them  to  the  door 
and  saw  them  safely  across  the  footbridge. 
Then  returning,  he  waited  until  the  last 
lingerer  had  gone,  and  offered  his  services 
to  escort  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brodart  to  their  hotel. 

“Those  fellows  haven’t  had  their  fill  yet,’’ 
he  observed.  “It  is  better  not  to  take  any 
risks.  ’  ’ 

Desire  accepted  the  proffered  escort  and  as 
they  walked  along  the  lonely  road  that  led 
from  the  waterside  to  the  town,  he  asked  Tre- 
ville  how  it  came  about  that  he  was  of  their 
way  of  thinking  on  religions  matters. 

*  •  My  parents  were  Protestants,  ’  ’  replied  the 
man.  “But  as  there  were  no  other  Protestants 
in  Ghatillon,  near  which  we  lived,  nor  any 
temple*  in  any  neighboring  city,  I  grew  up 
entirely  without  religious  instruction.’’ 

“Like  so  many  of  the  scattered  Protestants 
of  our  country,  ’  ’  observed  Fifiue. 

Treville  assented,  and  added,  “Strangely 
enough,  my  conversion  came  about  through 
my  bad  habit  of  drinking  too  much.  I  was 
in  a  wine  shop  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  when 
a  colporteur  came  in  with  his  bag  of  Bibles 
and  tracts.  I  had  taken  just  wine  enough  to 
make  me  foolish,  and  in  a  sort  of  bravado  I 
bought  one  of  his  books.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  And  reading  it  brought  you  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  Saviour?’’  asked  Mr.  Brodart. 

“No,”  replied  Treville,  “for  I  did  not  know 
how  to  read,  at  that  time.  But  my  wife  did. 
She,  too,  was  a  Protestant  and  a  good  woman. 
She  used  to  read  the  Bible  to  me,  and  it  im¬ 
pressed  me  a  good  deal.  I  found  it  interesting. 
Still  I  did  not  give  up  drinking,  nor  did  I 
think  of  myself  as  a  sinner,  until  one  evening 
when  I  had  gone  to  Paris  on  some  business  I 
strayed  into  a  hall  of  the  Popular  Mission — 
the  McAll  Mission,  some  call  it.  You  know 
it,  sir?’’ 

‘  ‘  This  boat  belongs  to  it,  ’  ’  replied  Mr.  Brodart. 

“I  suspected  as  much  when  I  heard  the 
hymns,  ’  ’  said  Treville.  '  ‘  For  it  was  a  hymn 
that  first  awakened  my  conscience.  They  were 
singing,  ‘I  love  Jesus,  he’s  my  Saviour,’  and 
that  hymn,  with  God’s  blessing,  made  me  a 
new  man.  ’  ’ 

“And  yon  learned  to  read  after  that?’’  asked 
Fifine. 

“Yes;  that  was  sixteen  years  ago.  My  wife 
died  the  next  year,  and  as  I  had  children  and 
a  farm,  I  married  again,  a  good  woman  though 
a  Oatholic.  I  could  never  have  held  out  but 
for  the  Bible,  for  there  is  still  no  temple  in 
our  part  of  the  country.  I  hope  the  boat  will 
come  our  way,  sir.  You  would  meet  a  better 
welcome  than  that  of  to-night.  Our  neighbors 
are  ignorant  but  they  are  worthy  people,  and 
tired — let  me  say  in  confidence— heartily  tired 
of  the  religion,  or  rather  the  no-religion,  that 
they  profess.  I  hope  the  boat  is  coming  our 
way,  sir.’’ 

“Chatillon  is  on  the  route  marked  *out  for 
it,’’  replied  the  pastor.  “Here  is  our  hotel  and 
thank  yon  for  your  company.  We  shall  meet 
on  the  boat  to-morrow?’’ 

“As  for  that,  I  was  returning  home  to¬ 
morrow,  having  completed  my  errand  here. 
But  I  think  I  will  stay  and  see  you  through 
one  more  evening.  If  the  priest  really  is  at 
the  bottom  of  to-night’s  business  yon  are  not 
through  with  it,  I  fancy.  ’  ’ 

Bellah  felt  sure  that  the  trouble  had  blown 


*A  Protestant  church  is  called  a  temple  in  France. 
Strictly  speaking  the  word  applies  only  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  churches,  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  and  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  churches  (Free,  Baptist,  Methodist)  are 
chapels.  But  in  general  the  word  temple  is  used  of  any 
Protestant  church. 


over,  when  with  the  rising  sun  people  began 
to  come  to  the  boat,  curious  to  examine  it  and 
many  of  them  eager  to  ask  questions  on  relig¬ 
ious  subjects. 

Almost  the  first  was  an  old  man  of  eighty, 
who  said  that  he  had  been  a  believer  since  he 
was  ten  years  old. 

‘ '  But  in  my  time  folk  were  not  allowed  to  go 
around  preaching  as  yon  do.  I  remember  well 
how  the  few  Protestants  in  our  neighborhood 
used  to  go  out  into  the  woods  sometimee  for  a 
service,  and  how  the  gendarmes  used  to  hunt 
ns  out  and  disperse  us.  Then  came  religions 
liberty,  in  1870,  and  after  that  there  was  no 
more  hunting  of  Protestants.  But  there  were 
no  more  meetings,  either.  People  seemed  not 
to  care  about  them,  so  long  as  nobody  minded 
whether  they  had  them  or  not.  I  can’t  tell 
yon  how  happy  it  made  me  last  night  to  come 
to  this  boat  and.hear  some  one  talk  about  Christ 
and  heavenly  things.  ’  ’ 

A  group  of  men  and  women  came  running 
to  the  boat,  some  of  them  with  the  remnants 
of  their  breakfast  in  their  hands.  They  lived, 
they  explained,  in  a  village  three  miles  away ; 
they  had  heard  of  this  wonderful  boat  and  they 
had  run  all  the  way  to  have  a  peep  at  it  before 
going  to  their  work  in  the  fields.  Anna  and 
little  Clarice  proudly  escorted  them  over  the 
boat,  showing  them  all  its  conveniences,  while 
Bellah  looked  out  tracts  and  Gospels  to  dis¬ 


tribute  among  them.  They  were  overwhelmed 
with  admiration  and  gratitude,  and  insisted 
upon  leaving  a  few  cents  each,  “for  the  work, ’’ 
before  they  said  good-bye  and  started,  on  the 
run,  for  their  field  work  three  miles  away. 

Of  course  the  boys  began  to  come  early  and 
could  hardly  tear  themselves  away.  But  “the 
captain -lady”  as  they  called  her,  was  inexora¬ 
ble  in  sending  them  off  before  school  time, 
only  promising  them  that  as  it  was  Thursday 
and  a  half  holiday  they  might  all  come  at  two 
o’clock  and  have  a  meeting  of  their  own. 

“We  don’t  need  any  lunch,’’  pleaded  sev¬ 
eral  of  them.  “Let  ns  come  at  twelve;’’  Ibut 
Bellah  laughingly  told  them  that  two  was  early 
enough.  “Bring  your  sisters,’’  she  added, 
“and  the  grandparents  may  come,  too,  if  they 
are  too  old  to  go  out  at  night.  ’’ 

George  was  not  among  these  self-sacrificing 
visitors.  With  the  first  peep  of  daylight  it 
was  his  duty  to  lead  Georgette  into  the  woods 
for  her  breakfast.  Poor  Georgette  was  having 
a  hard  time  in  these  days;  for  small  as  was 
her  appetite  even  the  little  that  sufficed  to 
answer  its  demands  was  very  hard  to  oome 
by.  More  than  once  she  had  herself  assumed 
control  of  affairs  by  escaping  from  the  scanty 
herbage  of  the  woods  into  some  carefully 
tended  meadow;  quite  ignorant,  with  all  her 
intelligence,  that  by  such  conduct  she  was  not 
only  jeopardizing  her  master’s  liberty  but  her 
own. 

To-day  George  was  rather  relieved  than 
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otherwise  when,  rousing  himself  from  absorbed 
oousideration  of  the  possibility  of  yet  finding 
Doctor  Jesns,  he  discovered  that  Georgette 
was  gone.  Much  pleasanter  to  spend  the  morn¬ 
ing  in  searching  for  her  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
facing  M.  le  cure  at  school  I 

But  the  afternoon  found  him  at  the  boat 
amid  a  crowd  of  boys.  Ic  was  still  too  early. 
Mr.  Pipotin  would  not  let  them  come  aboard, 
but  be  had  distributed  some  picture  papers 
among  them,  and  for  the  moment  they  were 
satisfied.  As  George  arrived,  however,  they 
were  called  to  come  in,  and  needed  no  second 
summons.  The  “captain- lady”  was  seated 
at  the  harmonium. 

*  ‘  Gome  and  sing  with  me,  boys,  ’ '  she  said, 
brightly.  “Here  are  books  with  the  words. ” 
She  struck  a  few  notes.  ‘  ‘  Sing  after  me,  line 
by  line: 

"  Redites  mol  rhistoire.” 

“Redites  moi  I’histoire,  ”  sang  the  boys  with 
faltering  tones,  but  encouraged  by  the  sound 
they  went  on  bravely  through  the  first  verse 
of  “Tell  me  the  old,  old  story.” 

“Again,”  said  Bellah,  and  still  “again,” 
until  the  notes  rang  out  lustily,  and  half  a 
dozen  beadkerchiefed  old  crones  who  had 
strayed  in  nodded  with  delight. 

“That  is  well  done,”  said  Bellah,  approv¬ 
ingly  at  the  fifth  repetition.  “  Now  take  your 
seats,  and  let  the  girls  at  the  back  come  for¬ 
ward  and  listen  to  the  story  I  shall  tell  yon. 
Listen  well,  for  it  will  be  your  turn  to  tell  it 
to  me  by-and  bye.  ” 

She  unrolled  a  large  brightly  colored  picture 
as  she  spoke  and  hung  it  on  the  wall  before 
them.  It  showed  a  crowd  of  people  in  strange 
bright-colored  robes,  and  opposite  them  a  man 
in  rags  with  closed  eyes  reaching  out  imploring 
hands  to  one  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
crowd,  a  man  of  sweet  countenance,  dressed  in 
white,  who  looked  lovingly  upon  the  poor 
beggar. 

The  “captain-lady”  began  at  once  to  tell 
how  Jesns  when  he  was  on  earth  went  around 
doing  good,  healing  the  sick  and  telling  people 
of  the  love  of  God  and  what  they  must  do  to 
please  him,  and  then  she  told  the  whole  beau¬ 
tiful  story  of  how  he  restored  the  sight  of  the 
blind  beggar  Bartimsens.  George  eagerly 
drank  in  every  word.  He  could  do  it  then, 
this  Jesns ;  he  could  cure  Ernestine  as  he  had 
cured  the  beggar,  who  had  no  more  money 
than  they.  How  could  he  wait  for  the  meeting 
to  end?  Restlessly  he  looked  around  and  just 
behind  him  he  saw  bis  mother  with  Ernestine 
on  her  knee. 

(To  be  eotitinued). 


For  all  the  other  pleasures  substitute  con¬ 
sciousness  that  yon  are  obeying  God,  and  per¬ 
forming  not  in  word,  but  in  deed,  the  duty  of 
a  wise  and  good  man.  —Epictetus. 


“Good  Counsel  Has  No  Price.’ ' 

Wise  advice  is  the  result  of  experience.  • 
The  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  used 
Hood" s  Sarsaparilla,  America's  Greatest  '' 
Medicine,  counsel  those  who  would  purify  | 
and  enrich  the  blood  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  virtues.  He  is  wise  who  profits  by  [ 
this  good  advice.  , 

Tired  Feeling— “I  bad  that  tired  feeling 
and  headaches.  Was  more  tired  in  the  morning  | 
than  when  I  went  to  bed,^and  my  back  pained  me.  f 
BcxmI’s  Sarsaparilla  and  Mood's  Pills  have  cured  f 
me  and  made  me  feel  ten  years  younger."  B.  I 
ScaKBUUR,  2T4  Bushwick  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ' 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  liver  ills;  the  non-lrrltatlBg  and 


only  cathartic  to  take  with  Hood's  Samaparilla 
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Puerto  Rico. — The  Rev.  M.  E.  Oaldwell  re¬ 
ports  from  Mayagnez  that  forty-three  pupils 
in  school  probably  consume  nearly  as  much 
time  and  labor  as  would  one  hundred  in  our 
home  schools,  because  there  are  students  of  all 
grades  and  sizes  from  children  not  six  years  old, 
to  young  men  and  women. 

The  son  of  Mr.  Caldwell  assists  Mrs.  Web¬ 
ster  in  the  day  school  and  also  teaches  evening 
classes.  The  children  learn  English  rapidly 
and  “We  are  making  this  an  American  school. 
A  large  portion  of  the  day  scholars  are  in  Sun¬ 
day-school  and  attend  the  preachng  services.  ” 

Miss  Irene  Dawson,  the  second  teacher,  sent 
to  Mayaguez  by  the  Woman’s  Presbyterial 
Society  of  Cincinnati,  will  soon  embark  for 
that  city.  The  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Society 
of  New  York  may  share  in  the  support  of  this 
teacher. 

Mrs.  Caldwell  reports  that  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  Christian  soldier  a  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  has  been  formed,  commencing  with 
fifteen  members.  Pretty  Easter  cards  which 
can  be  sent  by  mail  will  be  very  acceptable  in 
this  work. 

This  “smallest  and  most  eastern  of  the  Great 
Antilles,  is  the  most  productive  in  proportion 
to  its  area,  and  the  most  densely  settled.  It 
is  almost  as  large  as  the  state  of  Connecticut, 
and  it  is  notable  among  the  West  Indian  group 
for  the  reason  that  the  whites  outnumber  the 
blacks,  and  that  it  produces  sufficient  food¬ 
stuffs  to  supply  its  inhabitants  as  well  as  the 
neighboring  islands.  The  climate  is  healthful 
for  the  tropics.  There  is  one  Protestant  Church 
in  the  city  of  Ponce,  and  one  in  each  of  a  few 
of  the  smaller  towns.  ’  ’ 

Christmas  Made  Happy. — “All  our  Christ¬ 
mas  entertainments  have  been  successful,” 
wrote  Miss  Miller  from  the  Tennessee  Moun¬ 
tains.  “I  only  wish  that  the  Christian  people 
who  send  these  boxes  could  realize  how  many 
little  lives  they  make  glad.  I  wish  that  you 
could  have  seen  the  faces  of  the  little  children 
at  Neuman’s  Ridge  when  they  received  their 
presents.  It  was  the  happiest  Christmas  some 
of  them  had  ever  known. 

“We  were  obliged  to  celebrate  the  anniver¬ 
sary  on  successive  days  at  different  places. 
Everything  went  off  in  good  order  in  spite 
of  the  crowded  log  house  at  Darkin’s  chapel. 
At  Davis  chapel  and  Riverside  things  went  off 
beautifully.  We  praise  the  Lord  for  the  glory 
he  got  from  it  all. 

“It  seems  as  if  there  is  more  bitter  opposi¬ 
tion  among  our  enemies  than  ever.  We  need 
to  pray  more  and  work  harder  than  ever  before. 
There  are  some  faithful  workers  who  need  your 
prayers  as  well  as  we,  for  they  suffer  persecu¬ 
tion  also.  ’  ’ 

Ansong  the  Indians. — A  worker  among  the 
Kiowas  of  another  society  told  of  “a  good 
sized  village  of  tepees  around  the  chapel,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  evening  celebration.  Almost  every 
woman  had  a  baby  on  her  back  and  most  of 
these  were  crying  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
All  sat  on  the  floor,  and  those  who  could  not 
get  in  looked  through  the  windows.  All  eyes 
were  turned  toward  the  tree.  One  little  boy 
kept  exclaiming  in  Kiowa,  ‘How  beautiful!’ 
Another  jumped  up  and  clapped  his  hands,  but 
was  quickly  jerked  down  by  the  tail  of  his 
little  jacket  by  his  mother,  who  began  to  in¬ 
struct  him  how  small  boys  should  behave  at  a 
Christmas  tree.  There  was  singing  and  ad¬ 
dresses— some  by  Indians,  and  prayers  follow¬ 
ing  by  Deacon  Big  Tree,  Samuel  Lucius, 
George  Hunt  and  Mr.  Wind,  before  all  were 
made  happy  by  the  distribution  of  gifts.  Next 
morning  I  invited  a  number  of  men  to  the 
chapel  and  distributed  clothing  among  them. 
It  was  a  very  animated  scene — more  exciting 
than  a  misfit  8nl’>,  nr  a  closing-out  after  a  fire, 
but  full  of  gord  hnuKT  Biid  unst-ltishness.  ” 
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Baking  Powder 


Made  from  pure 
cream  of  tartar. 

Safeguards  the  food 
against  alum* 

Alum  fxiking  powders  are  the  greatest 
menaccrs  to  n^th  of  the  present  day. 

ROYAL  BAKINO  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


Asheville  Farm  School. — Christmas  for  the 
boys  was  here  an  especial  time  of  rejoicing. 
“Our  tree, ”  writes  Mr.  Baskerville,  “was  a 
great  pleasure.  We  had  it  in  advance  of  the 
twenty-fifth  so  that  boys  who  live  forty-five 
and  fifty  miles  back  in  the  mountains  and 
could  not  walk  this  distance  in  one  day  might 
be  able  to  reach  home  before  Sabbath. 

“A  deep  spiritual  interest  has  existed  among 
the  boys  for  some  time.  Individuals  have  been 
singled  out  for  special  prayer.  God  has  touched 
many  hearts;  forty  have  asked  for  prayer.  We 
are  hoping  and  praying  that  not  a  boy  in  the 
school  shall  remain  unsaved.”  “If  those  hun¬ 
dred  boys  shall  go  out  Christians,  what  a 
power  for  good  will  they  be!” 

May  the  mantle  of  that  Highland  Christian 
regiment  fall  on  them,  which  matched  through 
Edinburgh  singing  hymns  before  embarking 
for  Africa,  and  who  were  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
Boers  at  Magersfontein.  When  the  sad  news 
arrived,  Mr.  Robert  Speer  was  in  Edinburgh, 
where  mourning  was  so  universal  that  even 
the  shops  were  closed.  H.  E.  B. 


A  FOREIGN  MISSION  LETTER. 

Mrs.  Myron  Axtell,  who  has  lately  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  Batanga,  thus  wrote  from  the 
steamer  Niger,  lying  at  Camerons.  She  is  by 
this  time  at  her  post : 

“We  have  been  both  surprised  and  pleased  to 
find  so  many  missions  of  various  kinds  along 
the  coast,  and  only  wish  they  indicated  that 
all  the  country  back  of  them  was  occupied  as 
well.  The  Catholics  have  missions  at  almost 
every  port,  all  of  them  well  fitted  out,  and 
one  of  them  undertaking  a  mercantile  business 
in  connection. 

“Fernando  Po  is  occupied  by  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Church  of  England.  Their  natives 
are  about  the  lowest  types  to  be  found  in 
Africa,  and  ordinary  itinerating  among  them 
would  be  almost  useless.  So  the  church  sends 
out  a  man  to  start  a  cocoanut  plantation.  He 
gets  his  helpers  from  the  natives  who  are 
usually  counted  by  the  traders  and  plantation 
owners  such  miserable  material  that  they  im¬ 
port  men  from  other  parts  of  the  coast  to  do 
their  work.  These  natives  come  to  live  on  the 
mission  plantation,  building  their  houses  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  missionary’s  direction.  He 
works  among  them  every  day,  having  frequent 
religious  services  and  trying  to  exert  a  good 
influence  all  the  week.  In  time  these  natives 
inter  marry,  when  each  couple  gets  a  little 
patch  of  land  close  to  the  plantation  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  live  in  the  old  place.  In  this  way 
the  missionary  by  his  constant  influence  can 
accomplish  great  things  with  an  apparently 
hopeless  people,  and  at  the  same  time  the  mis¬ 
sion  is  almost  or  quite  self-supporting.  One 
of  these  m*s?ion«ri*«R  traveled  with  ns  a  short 
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distance,  and  we  were  much  interested  in  what 
he  told  of  his  work.  They  have  three  such 
plantations  on  the  little  island,  the  older  ones 
employing  nearly  two  hundred  natives  on  each, 
while  the  newest  one,  which  is  but  two  years 
old,  has  fifty-six.  Beside  this  they  have  one 
central  church  in  the  village  with  regular  pas¬ 
toral  work.  These  missionaries  find  they  must 
return  to  England  every  two  years.  Traders 
and  missionaries  whom  we  have  seen  have  asked 
how  long  we  expected  to  stay  out  and  have  been 
surprised  when  we  said  five  years.  They  all 
with  one  accord  predict  that  we  cannot  stand 
it,  but  they  have  not  succeeded  in  daunting 
our  courage  in  the  least.  One  missionary 
stated  that  ours  was  the  only  field  where  they 
pretended  to  stay  more  than  three  years,  but 
we  think  that  is  a  mistake.  So  you  need  not 
expect  to  see  any  of  ns  for  five  years.  But  I 
give  yon  fair  warning  that  when  you  take  your 
African  trip  you  must  be  prepared  to  have 
everybody  tell  yon  that  you  are  killing  off  your 
missionaries,  so  that  you  will  breathe  a  sigh  of 
relief  when  you  find  us  still  alive. 

“  We  have  had  more  than  two  hundred  blacks 
on  the  lower  deck  ever  since  we  left  the  Gold 
Coast,  about  half  of  them  employed  by  the 
boat,  and  the  rest  going  down  the  coast  as 
laborers.  Our  boat  boys  handle  the  cargo  and 
surf  boats  very  skilfully  aud  most  of  the  deck 
passengers  are  skilled  workmen.  Some  of  them 
have  evidently  been  to  one  of  rhe  numerous 
missions,  as  they  sing  Gospel  hymns,  while  all 
speak  some  English.  These  are  a  high  class  of 
blacks.  We  saw  the  other  extreme  a  few  days 
ago  when  we  went  ashore  just  as  a  caravan 
came  down  from  the  bush.  But  as  we  looked 
at  them  we  felt  we  should  love  our  work 
among  such  people,  and  we  all  felt  thankful 
that  we  are  here.  ” 


THE  CHANGE  IN  THE  STARBOARD  WATCH. 

Frank  T.  B  alien. 

Mr.  Frank  T.  Bullen  F.  R.  G.  S.,  author  of 
the  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot  and  Idylls  of  the 
Sea,  tells  in  the  Sailor’s  Magazine  the  fas¬ 
cinating  story  of  his  conversion  when  a  sailor. 
The  Dunedin  aad  Port  Chalmers  Rests  are  the 
spiritual  birthplaces  of  many  seamen. 

Amongst  the  many  strange  scenes  in  which 
I  have  borne  a  part,  none  is  fraught  with  such 
tender  memories  as  a  certain  occurrence  which 
happened  one  Sunday  evening  in  Port  Chal¬ 
mers,  New  Zealand,  twenty-seven  years  ago.  I 
was  at  the  time  an  ordinary  seaman,  a  grade 
midway  between  boy  and  A.  B.,  on  board  the 
ship  Raiigitikci,  just  recently  arrived  from 
London.  I  had  not  a  friend  in  the  world,  as 
far  as  I  knew.  Like  so  many  others  of  my 
class,  I  had  degenerated  into  a  mere  animal, 
without  hopes,  and  only  caring  for  such  com¬ 
forts  as  I  could  appreciate — in  truth,  they 
were  not  many. 

During  the  week  I  had  discovered  a  cosy 
pnblio-honse  in  tne  main  street,  where  a  free- 
and-easy  sing  song  was  hel  l  every  night;  and 
although  by  law  all  such  places  were  entirely 
closed  on  Sunday,  I  had  been  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  entrance  by  the  back  door  would  not 
be  difficult.  So,  in  company  with  the  car¬ 
penter’s  mate,  a  youth  like  myself,  about  six- 
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teen  years  of  age,  I  strolled  up  the  town  pier 
towards  the  public-house.  But  as  we  were 
passing  a  huge  warehouse  which  faced  the 
shore  end  of  the  pier  a  burst  of  melody  came 
welling  out  of  the  darkness,  sending  queer 
tremors  all  through  my  body.  Always  passion¬ 
ately  fond  of  music,  I  stood  motionless,  hardly 
breathing,  lest  I  should  lose  a  note.  Softly  my 
companion  stole  from  my  side  and  went  to¬ 
wards  the  grim-looking  warehouse.  Presently 
he  returned,  saying:  ‘‘It’s  in  there,  Tom,  up 
aloft  somewhere.  Let’s  go  in.  ”  “No  fear,” 
I  replied;  “you  don’t  catch  me  going  where  I 
ain’t  invited.  You  go  if  yon  like,”  Again 
he  went,  being  considerably  longer  before  he 
returned.  When  he  did  he  said:  “Come  on, 
ole  man,  it’s  all  right;  they  arst  me  to  invite 
you  up.  ”  I  looked  doubtfully  at  him  to  see  if 
he  was  in  earnest;  but  just  then  another 
beautiful  chorus  swept  down  upon  us,  and 
swallowing  hard  to  get  rid  of  a  queer  lump  in 
my  throat,  I  followed  my  chum  up  the  dark, 
tortuous  stairs,  until  we  reached  the  top  of 
the  building.  We  were  met  by  a  pleasant-faced 
man,  who  gave  us  each  a  hymn-book  and 
motioned  us  to  a  seat.  The  place  was  a  sail 
loft,  long  and  fairly  lofty,  dimly  lit  by  kero¬ 
sene  lamps,  and  with  a  raised  platform  at  one 
end,  around  which  sat  about  twenty  persons, 
male  aud  female,  singing  in  harmony,  but 
without  any  accompaniment.  It  was  my  first 
experience  of  such  a  scene  aud  my  sensations 
were  indescribable.  But  to  say  that  I  enjoyed 
the  singing  only  badly  bints  at  the  deep  sense 
of  delight  that  saturated  me. 

Now  I  need  not  weary  my  readers  by  describ¬ 
ing  the  service,  familiar  as  it  is  to  most,  if  not 
all  of  them — a  plain  Gospel  preaching,  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  any  denominational  bias  what¬ 
ever,  aud  better  still,  untainted  by  any  as¬ 
sumed  trick  of  voice  or  manner,  that  always 
suggest  insincerity  and  cant.  When  the  invita¬ 
tion  came  to  all  who  were  anxious  to  stay  be¬ 
hind,  Jimmy  and  I  sat  staring  straight  in  front 
of  ns,  glued  to  our  seats,  and  utterly  oblivious 
of  the  outgoing  congregation,  which  by  the 
time  the  meeting  was  well  under  way,  must 
have  numbered  a  couple  of  hundred.  When 
all  was  quiet  again  a  little  dark  man,  who  had 
delivered  the  last  address,  mounted  the  platform 
and  quietly  asked  the  now  widely  straggling 
remnant  to  close  np.  Shame-facedly  and  slowly 
we  all  converged  upon  the  platform,  and  as 
soon  as  all  was  qniet  again  the  little  man 
spoke  for  about  ten  minutes. 


Now  I  am  not  going  to  discnss  the  much- 
vexed  question  of  conversion  here,  bat  I  bear 
witness,  as  far  as  one  man  may,  that  at  that 
hoar  a  change  took  place  in  me  which  no 
other  words  can  describe  but  a  “new  birth.” 
I  saw  no  vision,  heard  no  voioe  bnt  that  of 
the  little  dark  man,  felt  no  rapture  of  joy,  bnt 
I  was  conscious  of  the  uprising  of  that  eternal 
life  which  is  conseqnent  upon  the  knowledge 
of  God.  I  have  noticed  that  in  moments  of 
tremendous  mental  crisis  a  nambness  seizes  all 
my  thinking  gear ;  so  that,  while  I  am  ac¬ 
tually  conscious  of  the  momentous  happenings 
(to  me)  that  are  going  forward,  I  am  unable 
to  realize  them.  So  it  was  then,  and  almost 
automatically  I  accepted  the  invitation  offered 
by  a  lady  to  come  with  the  party  to  her  house 
for  supper.  We  were  most  kindly  entertained, 
but  I  was  very  silent,  and  when  Jimmy  and  I 
were  returning  on  board  it  was  as  much  as  I 
could  do  to  answer  bis  sober  remarks  about  the 
strange  termination  to  our  proposed  Sunday 
evening  spree. 

In  oousequence  of  a  change  of  captains,  all 
hands  received  their  discharges,  and  Jimmy 
and  I  had  the  inestimable  privilege  of  frequent 
oommnnication  with  the  people  who  manned 
that  mission.  And  I  found,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  that  there  were  people  in  the  world 
who  cared  for  me  for  my  own  sake,  who  did 
not  want  mine  bat  me,  and  who  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  befriend  me,  with  no  ulterior  object 
In  view  bnt  my  benefit,  both  physical  and 
spiritnal. 

In  process  of  time,  and  after  many  nps  and 
downs  of  fortune,  I  found  myself  on  board  a 
big  ship  in  the  same  port  as  “A.  B. .  working 
by  her,”  as  we  term  it,  until  the  time  came  to 
sign  articles.  I  did  not  like  the  prospect  of 
going  to  ’Frisco  in  her,  foralthongh  she  hailed 
from  Greenock,  all  her  after-gnard  bnt  one 
(the  mate)  and  all  her  crew  bnt  myself  and 
a  Welshman  were  foreigners.  I  still  went  on 
every  possible  occasion  to  the  sail  loft,  where 
I  was  lanncbed,  so  to  speak,  and  was  often 
privileged  to  assist  as  far  as  I  was  able.  There 
one  evening  I  met  a  hnge  Norwegian  sailor, 
who  had  jnst  made  the  same  plunge  as  I  had. 
We  speedily  became  great  friends,  and  he  con¬ 
fided  to  me  his  utter  dread  of  the  passage 
home  in  bis  ship— a  Liverpool  bark  called  the 
West  York;  for  he  had  been  the  terror  of  the 
ship,  all  his  previons  experience  having  been 
in  such  floating  hells  as  Yankees  and  Blne- 
noses  (Canadian  ^selal  nsuallv  are.  His 
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truculent  ferocity,  added  to  his  great  size  and 
strength,  had  made  him  feared  and  not  a  little 
hated.  And  now  he  was  become  as  a  little 
child — so  soft  hearted  that,  when  in  the 
prayer-meeting  he  poured  forth  in  rugged 
Norsk  his  passionate  petitions,  the  big  tears 
trickled  down  his  scarred  face,  until,  in¬ 
articulate  with  sobbing,  he  resumed  his  seat. 

As  if  by  a  special  act  of  Providence  on  hie 
behalf,  one  of  his  shipmates  fell  sick  and  got 
his  discharge.  The  matter  was  hardly  settled 
before  Rasmussen,  my  friend  (we  always 
called  him  Jim)  interviewed  the  skipper,  who 
was  a  sturdy  Cornish  Methodist  and  begged 
him  to  ship  me  never  doubting  that  I  would 
gladly  come.  I  did  come  and  for  ten  shillings 
a  month  less  than  I  was  offered  in  the  Greenock 
ship;  but  I  have  never  regretted  it.  Poor  Jim 
was  so  overjoyed  that  he  unwittingly  made 
things  a  bit  unpleasant  for  me  at  first  by  talk¬ 
ing  about  me  to  the  other  fellows.  Now  a 
**Holy  Joe”  is  seldom  welcome  in  a  ship's 
forecastle  and  by  all  the  accepted  rules,  as 
well  as  the  testimony  of  Jim,  I  was  a  “Holy 
Joe”  of  the  most  poisonous  brand.  Fortunately 
for  my  peaoe  of  mind,  I  was  unaware  of  what 
was  awaiting  me.  When  I  came  on  board  I 
was  received  with  a  stiffness  that  was  very 
disconcerting,  but  shaking  hands  all  around, 
I  sat  down  to  supper.  When  I  bowed  my  head 
in  momentary  thanks  for  my  food  there  was  a 
silence  that  might  be  felt,  but  tidting  no 
notice,  I  began  to  chat  about  some  of  my 
ludicrous  farming  adventures  up  country,  and 
presently  we  were  all  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  each  other.  But  before  turning  in  Jim 
and  I  retired  to  the  obscurity  of  the  top¬ 
gallant  forecastle  (we  lived  in  a  house  on  deck 
on  board  the  West  York)  and  had  a  prayer¬ 
meeting  all  to  our  two  selves.  Then,  thor¬ 
oughly  happy,  we  turned  in  and  slept  till 
“tum-to”  time. 

In  the  two  or  three  days  that  elapsed  be- 
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fore  we  sailed  there  was  a  good  deal  of  real 
sailor-work  to  be  done — bending  sails,  over¬ 
hauling  running  gear,  etc. ,  which  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  showing  that  good  seaman¬ 
ship  was  not  incompatible  with  being  a  "Holy 
Joe;”  but  I  was  astounded  at  the  feats  of 
strength  performed  by  Jim.  He  was  subjected 
to  a  great  deal  of  not  too  good-natured  chaff, 

I  but  he  received  it  all  with  a  merry  laugh  or  a 
"Tank  God  fer  dat.  ”  He  whispered  to  me 
though,  when  a  chance  presented  itself,  that 
on  the  passage  out  his  temper  was  so  morose 
and  savage  that  no  one  dared  attempt  to  joke 
with  him ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  we  were 
bathing,  he  showed  me  more  than  a  dozen 
knife  wounds,  souvenirs  of  some  of  the  awful 
scenes  in  which  he  used  to  take  so  active  a  part. 

These  vigorous  exercises  gave  me  ample  op¬ 
portunity  for  noticing  what  a  fine  young  crew 
we  had.  There  were  three  East  Coast  Scotch¬ 
men,  Ballantyne,  Moray  and  Dnffns,  hailing 
from  Aberdeen,  Banff  and  Anchtermuchty,  in 
their  order,  and  none  of  them  over  twenty- 
one.  There  were  also  a  young  St.  Ives  fisher¬ 
man,  Devas;  a  duff-headed  fellow  we  called 
Cockney,  though  I  disowned  him  as  a  towns¬ 
man;  a  big  North  German,  Schmidt,  and  Jim. 
Eight  A.  B. 's  was  really  our  complement, 
although  we  carried  eleven  hundred  tons  of 
grain  home,  but  on  this  occasion  we  carried 
an  ordinary  seaman,  a  gentlemanly  man,  who 
had  lost  home,  position  and  friends  through 
drink,  had  been  sent  out  to  New  Zealand  to 
get  rid  of  him,  and  after  much  bitter  husk- 
eating  was  now  working  his  passage  home, 
clothed  and  in  his  right  mind.  He  was  our 
senior  in  years,  although  our  junior  in  posi¬ 
tion,  being  thirty-eight  years  old.  Aft,  Cap¬ 
tain  Hambly  was  indeed  the  ‘  ‘  old  man,  ’  ’  not 
only  in  sea  parlance,  but  reality,  for  his  son,  a 
man  of  thirty  years  of  age,  was  second  mate. 
The  mate,  Mr.  Le  Merchant,  was  a  little 
frizzled-np  Guernsey  man,  of  whom  the  prin¬ 
cipal  thing  I  can  remember  is  that  he  gave  me 
Newton’s  "Navigation,”  by  the  aid  of  which 
I  passed  for  second  mate  when  I  got  to 
London  again. 

Now  if  it  were  not  that  I  am  reminded  of 
exigencies  of  space,  I  could  go  on  comfortably 
for  another  couple  of  pages  describing  the  out¬ 
break  that  took  place  before  we  sailed,  as  if 
the  fellows  were  determined  to  let  Jim  and 
me  see  that  they  were  not  going  to  be  shamed 
by  ns.  But  I  must  sternly  stop  the  fiow  of  my 
memory,  only  noting  in  passing  how  Ballan¬ 
tyne,  too  drunk  to  stand,  heard  a  man  (like¬ 
wise  drunk)  fall  between  the  ship  and  the 
wharf  at  eleven  o’clock  one  night,  how  he 
fiung  himself  over  the  side  like  a  bale  of 
rags,  and  slid  down  a  fender  lanyard  into  the 
blackness  of  the  swirling  tide  under  the  wharf, 
dragging  the  end  of  the  fore  topsail  brace  after 
him,  and  how  before  we  could  get  a  lantern 
lowered  we  heard  Ballantjne  yelling  "Histe 
away,  me  sons;  y’  know  what  sons  I  mean.” 
He  had  knotted  a  bowline  round  the  stranger’s 
waist,  and  as  we  hauled  the  inert  mass  on 
board  Ballantyne  sprang  up  the  tender  after 
him  like  a  oat  or  a  monkey,  and  reaching  the 
deck,  his  india  rubber-like  legs  collapsed  under 
him  and  down  he  sat,  laughing  inanely  and 
swearing  between  whiles  at  everybody  for  not 
giving  him  "anither  hanf  mntchkin  of 
fhnskey.  ”  Neither  he  nor  the  rescued  man 
seemed  to  be  anything  sobered  by  their  cold 
bath,  nor  apparently  did  they  take  the  least 
harm. 

In  consequence  of  these  and  similar  outbursts 
Jim  and  I^were  heartily  glad  to  get  away  to 
sea,  although  it  was  very  bitter  parting  with 
the  Christians  who  had  been  to  ns  parents, 
home  and  friends  during  our  stay.  To  my 
deep  satisfaction  Ballantyne,  Moray,  Jim  and 
myself  formed  the  starboard  watch,  under  the 
second  mate,  and  we  were  not  three  days  at 
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sea  before  I  was  convinced  that  we  were  going 
to  be  very  chummy.  Freed  from  the  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  other  watch,  and  finding,  too, 
that  Jim  and  I  were  anxious  to  do  all  we  could 
in  the  way  of  good-fellowship  and  work,  it 
was  not  long  before  our  current  topic  waa 
Christianity,  to  the  utter  extinction  of  the 
inanity  which  usually  is  the  staple  of  Jack’s 
conversation  at  meal-times.  Then  when  the 
"old  man”  called  us  all  aft  to  service  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning  it  was  found  that  we  might  now 
have  some  singing,  for  I  had  learned  quite  a 
number  of  Sankey’s  hymns  during  my  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  friends  at  Port  Chalmers.  Ae 
most  sailors  love  music  there  was  soon  a  fine 
volume  of  sound  ascending  through  the  saloon 
skylight  into  the  bright,  clear  breadth  of  that 
lovely,  silent  day.  But  how  I  did  wish  the 
skipper  would  not  read  the  church  service. 
Undenominational  as  I  am  to  the  last  fibre,  I 
have  an  intense  love  and  reverence  for  the 
stately  language  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book, 
and  it  was  with  very  real  pain  that  I  used  tn 
endure  the  worthy  old  man’s  fioundering  among 
those  majestic  sentences,  especially  when  he 
made  some  blood-curdling  mistake,  such  a» 
reading  "who  was  crucified”  for  "who  waa 
conceived”  in  the  Creed,  for  instance.  I’nu 
sure  we  would  all  have  enjoyed  it  so  much 
better  if  he  would  have  given  ns  a  regular 
old-fashioned  Methodist  meeting,  such  as  he 
was  accustomed  to. 

She  was  a  very  happy  ship,  for  although  the 
mate’s  watch  did  not  seem  very  gay  when  they 
were  below  there  was  peace  among  them,  and 
on  deck  the  work  went  on  in  a  delightfully 
comfortable  manner.  But  one  day  there  came 
a  climax.  How  it  came  there  I  have  not  an 
idea,  but  I  found  a  little  book,  "Jessica’s First 
Prayer,”  and  in  our  forenoon  watch  below,  as 
soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  I  began  to  read  it 
aloud,  my  three  watch-mates  lying  in  their 
bunkers  silently  smoking.  Perhaps  the  child¬ 
ishness  of  it  may  raise  a  smile,  but  I  have  tbe 
most  intensely  vivid  recollection  of  the  way 
in  which  every  word  of  that  pathetic  little 
story  beat  upon  our  hearts.  And  presently  the 
reading  stopped,  for  all  of  us  were  in  tears 
over  Jessica’s  fervent  request  that  "God 
would  please  pay  Mr.  Dan’el  for  all  the  nice 
breakfasts  he'd  given  her” — grouts  and  crumbs- 
though  they  were. 

That  night  it  was  my  lookout  from  ten  till 
midnight,  and  one  of  the  two  apprentices 
(whom  I  have  quite  neglected  to  mention  be¬ 
fore)  was  at  the  wheel.  There  was  but  the- 
tiniest  air  of  wind  and  hardly  any  swell,  so  I. 
sat  on  the  capstan  looking  out  upon  the  great- 
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blue  void,  with  the  vast  voice  of  that  Divine 
Silence  telling  me  nnntterable  things.  A  deep 
measnreless  content  sat  upon  my  soul  like  a 
brooding  dove,  and  for  the  time  Past,  Present 
and  Future  were  merged  in  one  blissful  Now. 
A  voice  at  my  side  recalled  me  from  the 
eternities,  and  I  looked  round  to  see  Ballan- 
tyne  at  my  elbow,  the  bright  glow  of  the 
moon  upon  his  face  revealing  it  all  distorted 
by  emotions  struggling  for  utterance.  Jump¬ 
ing  down  from  my  perch,  I  put  both  hands  on 
his  shoulders  and  said:  "Why,  Ballantyne, 
old  chap,  whatever’s  the  matter?"  Presently 
he  found  his  voice  and  groaned:  "I’m  an  aw- 
fu’  sinner.  Aam  jnist  a  miserable,  feckless 
lonn.  Whatever  will  I  dae?”  With  my  heart 
thumping  like  a  piston,  1  tried  to  comfort  him, 
but  the  spectacle  of  a  soul  just  revealed  to 
itself  by  God  was  almost  more  than  I  could 
bear.  His  story  was  like  my  own,  except  that 
he  had  a  mother  and  I  had  never  known  mine. 
No  one  had  ever  taught  him  anything,  he  said, 
that  was  any  good  to  him ;  but  somehow  that 
night  the  whole  of  his  past  life  had  risen-  up 
before  him  and  made  him  sore  afraid.  My 
whole  heart  went  out  to  him  from  the  sublime 
peace  I  was  enjoying,  and  soon  I  was  listening 
to  what  I  was  saying  to  him  and  wondering 
whether  it  was  my  own  voice  or  another’^ 
Suddenly  he  put  up  his  hand  and  said  in  a  soft 
voice:  "Lets’  have  a  bit  pray’r  frae^e,  Tom." 


Down  we  knelt  in  the  sweet  moon-light  and 
prayed  as  Adam  did  when  God  was  his  con¬ 
stant  companion,  and  fear  had  not  yet  begun 
to  darken  his  sky.  We  said  but  little,  and 
that  nnconthly,  I  doubt  not;  but  we  knew 
that  we  were  heard  and  answered.  Never  shall 
I  forget  the  expression  on  his  face  as  we  rose. 
I  have  often  seen  something  like  it  since  upon 
the  face  of  one  of  my  infants,  when  rousing 
fretfully  in  the  night,  it  felt  my  hand  upon 
its  forehead  and  settled  at  once  into  a  peace¬ 
ful  sleep  again,  all  its  needs  satisfied.  Whisper¬ 
ing  to  him:  "I  must  go  and  tell  Jim,"  I 
sprang  off  the  forecastle  and  rushed  round  the 
comer  of  the  house  into  Jim’s  arms.  Seizing 
me  in  his  bearlike  hug,  he  swung  me  off  my 
feet  as  if  I  had  been  a  child,  saying  with  a 
shining  face,  "Moray’s  foun’^de  Lord,  Moray’s 
fonn’  de  Lord.’’*  It  was  trae.  Without  pre¬ 
meditation  or  collusion  this  wonderful  thing 
had  happened.  All  four  of  us  got  together  and 
looked  at  each  other  as  if  we  were  dear  friends 
just  met  after  years  of  absence.  And  when 
the  watch  was  relieved  and  we  got  below,  we 
sang— oh  I  how  we  sang  I  The  port  watch 
looked  in  one  by  one  with  soared  faces  and 
went  away  like  men  who  had  seen  a  ghost. 

Thenceforward  that  forecastle  was  a  good 

*  Rasmnssen  is  now  a  Bailors’  mlaalonarv  in  Norway. 
Another  of  Bullen’s  ahipmates  is  a  Church  of  England 
minister  and  two  others  are  captains. 


place  to  be  in.  The  other  watch  shunned  it 
during  our  watch  below,  as  if  we  were  in¬ 
fected  (as  no  doubt  we  were) ;  but  nothing 
made  any  difference  to  ns.  And  it  did  not 
wear  off  or  grow  stale.  The  first  fervor 
broadened  into  a  serene  state  of  happiness  that 
nothing  external  seemed  able  to  disturb.  And 
when  we  arrived  at  Portland,  Oregon,  only 
one  boarding  master  (a  deep- dyed  villain  he 
was)  came  on  board.  In  five  minutes  he  fied, 
howling  curses  upon  us. 

When  we  arrived  at  Belfast  and  presented 
ourselves  to  be  paid  off,  the  old  shipping- 
master  was  constrained  to  say  that  never  had 
he  seen  such  a  smart,  well-dressed  and  well- 
behaved  crew  come  before  him,  and  he  had 
been  in  the  business  forty  years. 

ONE  THIN6  AND  ANOTHER. 

Personal  and  News  Items. 

The  American  women  in  Ponce,  Puerto  Rico 
have  organized  a  Woman’s  Olnb  and  elected 
Mrs.  Ruth  Shaffner-Ettnier  as  president  The 
newly  elected  president  is  one  of  the  world 
organizers  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temper¬ 
ance  Union  and  who  has  worked  for  that 
society  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  She  has  also 
been  a  missionary  in  Iceland. 

The  10,(X)0  lire  prize  of  the  Turin  Royal 
Academy  for  the  greatest  soientiflo  achieve¬ 
ment  in  four  years,  has  been  given  to  Professor 
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Ernest  Haeckel.  Notwithstanding  his  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  seventy-six  years,  he  is  as  lively 
as  many  men  mnch  jonnger  and  every  day  he 
rides  several  miles  on  his  bicycle. 

Chicago  Mnnicipal  Reform  has  had  a  set¬ 
back.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Paul,  who  has  done  more 
to  make  Chicago  clean  than  any  city  adminis¬ 
tration,  has  been  summarily  transferred  from 
the  bnsiness  district  because  she  told  a  con¬ 
stituent  of  “Bathhouse  John”  that  he  must 
give  up  his  job  as  foreman  on  the  force,  or  as 
barkeeper  of  a  prosperous  saloon.  He  has  done 
neither. 

The  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon  of  Topeka, 
Kansas,  was  educated  at  the  Andover  Academy, 
Brown  University  and  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary.  His  social  studies  were  chiefly 
pursued  in  London. 

Those  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  work  of  building  is  going  on  inside 
of  the  old  wall.  The  plan  of  the  library  is 
much  smaller  than  the  area  covered  by  the 
reservoir,  leaving  a  roomy  working  place 
inside.  The  foundations,  using  the  stones  of 
the  reservoir  walls,  are  being  laid. 


SCIESTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

An  Anti-LeprQus  Shrub  has  lately  been 
brought  to  notice  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  It  is  the  jatropha  gossypifolia  of 
Venezuela,  called  by  the  natives  Tua  Tuo,  or 
the  Failejon  purgo,  on  account  of  its  purging 
qualities.  A  number  of  natives  have  been 
cured  according  to  the  account  of  a  priest 
who  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  cure  of  his 
nephew,  which  is  given  in  Harper’s  Weekly. 
Surgeon- General  Wyman  has  sent  vials  of  the 
poisonous  extract  from  the  shrub  to  Surgeon 
Carmichael  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospi¬ 
tal  Service  at  Honolulu,  where  there  is  every 
facility  for  testing  and  experimenting  as  to  its 
value  for  the  alleviation  and  cure  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  scourge  of  leprosy. 

Sir  Howard  Grubb,  from  whose  extensive 
astronomical  works  at  Dublin  have  come  the 
majority  of  the  giant  telescopes  of  Europe, 
says  the  telescope  of  the  future  will  float  in  a 
large  tank.  The  new  instrument  will  be  eighty 
feet  in  length,  or  sixteen  feet  longer  than  the 
Yerkes  instrument,  which  at  present  is  the 
longest  in  the  world.  There  must  be  a  limit  to 
the  size  of  telescopes  on  land,  for  the  weight 
increases  enormously  with  increase  of  size.  The 
floating  telescope,  weighing  many  tons  more 
than  any  other,  will  not  exert  a  single  ton  of 
its  own  weight,  being  on  an  equatorial  axis. 
This  is  a  great  gain,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  accuracy  and  delicacy  of  movement 
of  a  large  glass  has  to  be  even  greater  than 
a  small  one.  The  instrument  would  cost 
£38,000,  and  Sir  Howard  thinks  that  some 
patron  of  science  may  take  up  the  idea  as  “an 
incalculable  benefit  to  astronomy  and  science 
generally.  ’’ 

Electric  furnaces  are  being  employed  for 
glass-making  in  Cologne.  Amongst  the  many 
advantages  claimed  for  the  new  process 
are  an  economy  of  sixty  per  cent,  in  fuel,  and 
the  absence  of  any  risk  of  coal  or  cinders 
spoiling  the  product.  It  is  also  said  that  a 
mass  of  metal  requiring  thirty  hours  to  melt 
it  in  the  ordinary  glass  furnace,  can,  by  em¬ 
ploying  electricity,  be  reduced  to  the  plastic 
state  in  fifteen  minutes. 

A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  rare  phenomenon,  will  take  place  on 
the  28th  of  May.  An  Irish  expedition  is 
being  formed,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  and  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
to  visit  some  of  the  places  in  the  region  of ! 
fota’.ity  of  Spain  Portugal,  or  .\lgeria.  ' 


HOW  MUCH  CAN  i  SAVE? 

This  is  a  question  that  every  roan  should  ask  himself  when  ft 
comes  to  a  business  proposition.  For  instance,  we  manufacture 
vehicles  an«»  Imrne-s  and  sell  them  to  you  direct  from  our 
factory  at  o  holr^olt*  prices,  this  plan  the  saN'injr  to  you  is 

about  35  per  cent; 

dealer  orairent  aj>ontth;>tmU'’h  moit) 
you  jiav  us  tor  the  si. me  qu.Tiity 
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and  huriici»*«  In  the  n  or!d  scl.iiip  to 
tito  CMfiMumer  oxclr*‘tvely.  Wo 
No.  614— Tbree-STtrtefr  Tstnirfon-Top  *’Vrpce.  every  arficlo  we  s*  il  and  ‘•hip 

Price  complete  xrhh  fetKlcTs,  rurtalrs.  eicrm  owr  itnj  where  for  evi.m  no- 

.p«,n«.d,«k.072;»u,lr.t,ilprice,boat«30hi<be,.  No.  180-Doabl.  Bofsy 

'  desiens.  latest  Ftvl^s,  &c.  Abov**  a  l  ynu  havt  tamea*,  with  aiokel  trS* 

a  froanatee  of  quality  at  a  rembonabie  price.  144«pairc  Illustrated  cotoloffue  FUFIC.  irincs.  Complete  w  ith  collars. 

Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness  Mfg.  Co.,  W.  B.  Pratt,  Secy.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 
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Hampton  Institutk,  Hampton. — h.tUan  Citi- 
zettuhiji  — Since  the  feigning  of  the  Dawes 
bill  on  February  8,  1887,  granting  to  Indians 
the  right  to  hold  land  in  severalty  and  to  be¬ 
come  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  students 
of  Hampton  Institute  have  observed  the  auui- 
versary  as  Indian  Citizenship  Day.  This  year 
the  school  entertained  a  pirty  of  distinguished 
guests  from  Washington,  who  visited  the  shops 
and  class  rooms  before  engaging  in  the  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  occasion.  Among  these  visitors 
were  Miss  Reel,  the  Snperiuteudeut  of  Indian 
schools.  Miss  Anna  L.  Dawes,  Senator  McCnm- 
ber  of  North  Dakota,  a  member  of  the  Senate 
committee  on  Indian  affairs,  and  members  of 
the  House  committee,  representing  ten  differ¬ 
ent  states. 

This  year  for  the  first  time,  Hampton  Insti¬ 
tute  was  dropped  from  the  list  of  government 
contract  schools,  but  the  Indian  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  believing  Hamp¬ 
ton  to  be  worthy,  put  the  school  back  upon  the 
list  and  succeeded  in  passing  the  bill.  It  is 
now  before  the  Senate  committee. 

The  government  sends  one  hundred  and 
twenty  boys  and  girls  to  Hampton,  allowing 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars  for  each 
Btndent.  Besides  these,  there  are  in  the  school 
some  twenty  Indians  who  are  snpportiug  them¬ 
selves  on  the  same  basis  as  the  negro  students. 
The  government  appropriation  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  fall  cost  to  the  school  of  the  technical 
and  academic  instruction  which  the  Indians 
receive.  This  expense  is  heavy,  since  only 
skilled  instructors  are  employed,  the  object  of 
the  school  being  to  send  back  to  their  homes 
young  men  and  women  who  will  themselves 
become  teachers  and  leaders.  The  Indian  who 
goes  back  to  the  reservation  needs  skilled 
hands  more  than  anything  else  if  he  is  to  im¬ 
prove  the  condition  of  his  people. 

The  exercises  of  Thursday  afternoon  gave 
some  idea  of  what  has  been  accomplished  since 
the  first  party  of  seventeen  Indians  came  to 
the  school  with  Captain  Pratt  from  Fort 
Marion,  St.  Angustine,  where  they  had  been 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  by  the  government. 
The  first  speaker,  an  Arickaree  Indian  from 
Fort  Berthold,  N.  D.,  told  of  the  first  party  to 
leave  bis  home  in  1878  for  Hampton ;  of  how 
they  arrived  in  their  blankets  and  moccasins 
and  of  their  enthusiastic  and  hospitable  recep¬ 
tion  by  the  negro  students.  To-day,  he  said, 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  Indians  are  at 
Hampton  and  many  others  have  come  through 
their  infinence. 

Other  students  told  of  the  progress  which 
returned  stndents  are  making  and  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  for  good  which  they  have  exerted.  There 
are  now  at  Hampton  Indians  from  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  New  York,  Arizona, 
Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory  and  Nebraska. 

“Forward”  was  the  watchword  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  and  the  excellence  of  the  program,  both  in 
the  mnsic  and  the  speeches,  shows  that  these 
boys  and  girls  are  pressing  forward,  even  as 
they  pledge  themselves  to  do  in  the  future. 


An  interesting  letter  from  Senator  Dawes 
was  read  by  his  daughter.  Miss  Anna  L. 
Dawes.  Appropriate  speeches  were  made  by 
Senator  McCumber,  General  Lacey  of  Iowa, 
3dr.  Eddy  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Packer  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Judge  Stevens  of  Texas  and  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  of  New  York,  all  members  of  the  House 
committee.  They  expressed  themselves  as 
pleased  with  the  progress  which  the  Indians 
are  making  at  Hampton  and  ready  to  stand  by 
the  school  in  helping  on  Indian  education. 

Lake  Forest  University  has  recently  re¬ 
ceived  a  noble  gift  from  one  whose  generosity 
has  already  greatly  enriched  that  institution. 
Mrs.  Simon  Reid  has  had  work  begun  on  two 
new  buildings  which  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
handsomest  and  most  costly  structures  adorn¬ 
ing  the  campus.  The  Rev.  Dr.  McClure, 
President  of  the  university,  conducted  the  ex¬ 
ercises  of  laying  the  corner  stones.  Prayer 
was  oflered  by  Prof.  M.  Bross  Thomas,  and 
addresses  made  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Halsey,  dean  of 
the  college,  and  Dr.  McClnre.  In  laying  the 
corner  stone  Mrs.  Reid  was  attended  by  Henry 
C.  Dnraud,  President,  and  Delavan  Smith, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  One  of 
these  buildings  is  for  the  library,  a  memorial 
to  Arthur  S.  Reid,  a  son,  and  the  other,  a 
chapel,  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Lily  Reid  Holt, 
a  daughter,  both  graduates  of  Lake  Forest 
University. 


Stanford  Univer.sity,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.— The 
new  fire  proof  library  building,  costing  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  was  recently 
dedicated.  After  the  prayer  of  dedication 
offered  by  the  Rev.  Theodore  F.  Bnrnham,  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Occident,  an  address  was  given  by 
Professor  Howard  of  the  department  of  history 
and  congratnlations  extended  by  President 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  the  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins  D.  D. 
of  San  Francisco. 


Huron  College,  Huron,  S.  Dak. — The  win¬ 
ter  term  at  Huron  College,  Sooth  Dakota, 
opened  with  a  considerable  increase  in  attend¬ 
ance.  By  January  10,  the  eurollment  had 
reached  one  hundred  and  forty-one  as  compared 
with  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  at  the  cor¬ 
responding  date  of  last  year.  Last  year  the 
non-resident  students  were  32  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number ;  this  year  they  were  48  per  cent. 

Tnitions  to  January  10,  1899,  amounted  to 
$1,514.  To  the  corresponding  date,  1900,  they 
amounted  to  $1,842,  a  gain  of  $428.  Last  year 
the  college  received  from  churches  and  indi¬ 
viduals  $2,607.66.  This  year  it  is  expected  that 
from  the  same  source,  $3,500  will  he  received. 
The  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Academies 
has  granted  $1,600  for  each  year.  The  income 
of  the  college,  as  estimated  above,  will  be 
$7,600.  With  this  amount  all  expenses  mast 
be  met.  No  debt  will  be  contracted.  This  a 
condition  insisted  upon  by  the  Board  of  Aid 
in  making  its  appropriation.  Seven  salaries 
and  all  operating  expenses  are  paid  oat  of  a 
total  income  of  $7,600.  The  highest  salary 
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Enameliiie 


is  the  Modern  Stove 
Polish,  because  it  has 
all  the  latest  im¬ 
provements.  A  brilliant  polish  is  produced 
without  labor,  dust  or  odor.  There  are 
three  styles  of  package — paste,  cake  or 
liquid.  Qet  the  genuine. 

J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


paid  is  11,000  without  a  free  house.  The 
lowest  salary  is  $450.  One  of  our  teachers  last 
year  refused  a  salary  of  nearly  twice  what  he 
received  from  the  college.  Why?  Because  he 
sees  the  need  of  higher  Christian  education  in 
the  new  West  and  has  given  his  life  to  that 
work. 

President  O.  H.  French  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and 
Academies  to  seek  endowment  for  Huron  Col¬ 
lege.  He  is  spending  the  winter  in  the  state  of 
New  York  and  would  be  glad  to  meet  the 
friends  of  higher  Christian  education.  Com¬ 
munications  sent  to  the  editor  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  forwarded  to  him. 

Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.— At  the 
inaugural  of  President  Hadley  of  Yale,  Presi¬ 
dent  Crawford  found  himself  to  be  the  eleventh 
man  in  the  academic  procession,  his  position 
being  determined  by  the  relative  age  of  Alle¬ 
gheny  College.  It  was  founded  in  1816  by  Dr. 
Timothy  Alden,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterians.  But  since 
1838  it  has  been  under  Methodist  control.  It 
claims,  however,  to  be  Christian  rather  than 
sectarian,  and  all  shades  of  religious  belief 
are  represented  by  its  undergraduates,  includ¬ 
ing  Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish.  More  than 
75  per  cent,  of  its  students  are  members  of 
some  church.  In  view  of  the  origin  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  it  seems  particularly  appropriate 
that  the  number  of  students  from  Presbyterian 
families  should  be  next  largest  to  the  number 
from  the  overseeing  denomination. 

The  year  opened  well.  The  attendance  is 
unusually  large  and  the  mental  quality  of  the 
new-comers  is  found  to  be  quite  up  to  the 
average  of  entering  students.  Every  depart¬ 
ment  of  work  and  play  is  full  of  vitality  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  eighty-fifth  year  will  be 
one  of  vigorous  growth  for  the  old  college. 

A  matter  of  particular  interest  is  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  revised  curriculum  which  assures 
a  wide  range  of  electives  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years  and  for  each  student  a  more 
homogeneous  course  than  has  been  possible 
heretofore.  No  “university  methods”  are 
tolerated,  but  such  freedom  as  a  college  may 
afford  the  students  of  Allegheny  now  enjoy 
in  increased  measure.  The  opportunity  for 
further  specialization  is  assured  the  students 
of  mathematics  and  science  by  the  recent  gift 
of  money  for  an  astronomical  observatory. 

The  Newton  Observatory  will  cost  $10,000 
and  will  be  erected  in  memory  of  Oapt.  D.  G. 
Newton  by  Mrs  Mary  M.  Newton  of  Batavia, 
Ill.  This  gift  follows  closely  upon  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  gymnasium  and  shortly  before  that 
of  the  Wilcox  Hall  of  Science. 

The  Inter- collegiate  Athletic  League  of  North¬ 
western  Pennsylvania  was  formed  tentatively 
last  spring,  especially  to  check  the  growing 
evil  of  professionalism  in  college  sports  in  this 
corner  of  the  world.  The  resulting  infiuence 
for  good,  both  within  and  without  the  league 
is  marked,  and  the  friends  of  amateur  sport 
watch  its  development  with  pleasure.  Foot¬ 
ball  has  been  Allegheny’s  weak  attempt  but 
this  season’s  development  will  mend  that.  The 
prospects  for  standing  first  in  the  league  are 
good.  But  whether  first  or  second  among  her 
neighbors,  the  college  will  find  satisfaction  in 
having  joined  hands  with  them  in  a  compact 
for  honest  methods  in  athletics. 

Pare  College,  Parkville,  Mo.,  rounds  its 
first  quarter-century  under  very  encouragine 
circumstances.  The  number  of  students  is 
unusually  large,  numbering  now  three  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  Synod  of  Missouri  at  its  session 
in  Hannibal  passed  a  resolution  appreciative  of 
the  unique  and  splendid  history  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  and  making  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
churches  of  the  state  to  mark  the  anniversary 
year  by  liberal  gifts  for  the  fuller  equipment  of 
Park  College  in  endowment  and  buildings,  to 


meet  the  needs  which  the  increasing  number 
of  students  place  upon  it.  The  more  distant 
friends  of  the  college  will  also  remember  it 
and  its  work  at  this  time. 

Park  College  has  recently  received  from 
friends  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
Ohio  and  Missouri  gifts  of  money  amounting 
to  $6, 500,  which  enables  the  college  to  com¬ 
plete  its  splendid  water  system.  Dr.  John  A. 
McAfee  planned  for  this  back  in  1886  by  the 
purchase  of  property  in  Parkville,  for  the 
water  works  plant  when  such  should  be  needed. 
In  1897,  the  Board  of  Trustees  appropriated 
$16,000  from  the  funds  of  the  Fayerweather 
gift  to  begin  the  construction  of  the  system, 
and  now  the  completion  is  a  matter  of  the  near 
future. 

Parkville  is  within  twenty  minutes’  ride  of 
Kansas  City  and  is  growing  into  a  suburban 
town.  It  will  be  the  matter  of  a  few  years 
only  when  this  water  system,  owned  by  the 
college  but  sufficient  for  the  town,  will  yield  a 
good  revenue  to  the  college. 


THE  McALL  MISSION  IN  FRANCE. 

S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D. 

In  Dr.  Rossiter's  absence,  speaking  to  Aux¬ 
iliaries  in  New  England,  the  Editor  of  The 
Evangelist  feels  at  liberty  to  congratulate  those 
Auxiliaries  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  visit 
from  him,  and  those  for  whom  this  privilege 
is  yet  in  store.  Those  who  have  met  him  must 
feel  that  he  is  “a  good  man,  full  of  the  Holy 
Qhost  and  of  faith”  and  have  found  in  him 
another  Barnabas,  a  son  of  consolation  as  well 
as  of  exhortation. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  boat,  the  Emilie, 
will  be  ready  for  work  in  the  early  spring. 
Special  gifts  for  fittings  and  furniture  are  still 
in  order,  and  there  is  still  a  deficiency  of 
money  needed  to  complete  the  boat. 

The  deficit  of  $12,000  under  which  the  Paris 
Board  has  been  laboring  and  which  has  neces¬ 
sitated  the  closing  of  some  of  the  important 
parts  of  the  work,  has  been  a  little  more  than 
half  made  up.  At  last  accounts  the  debt  was 
reduced  to  between  five  and  six  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  an  interesting  and  very  pathetic 
fact  that  more  than  twelve  hundred  dollars  of 
the  amount  received  comes  from  the  salaried 
workers,  who  have  turned  back  the  major  part 
of  half  a  year's  stipend.  Five  hundred  dollars 
were  raised  by  a  sale  organized  by  Mme  Sol- 
tan,  the  wife  of  the  mission  treasurer.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  for  several  years  past  Mme 
Soltau  has  been  an  invalid  and  a  great -sufferer. 


One  of  the  most  fruitful  works  of  French 
pastors,  first  inaugurated  by  our  Mission,  is 
the  service  in  cemeteries  on  All  Souls’  and 
All  faints’  Days.  For  example,  in  Nice  last 
November,  All  Saints’  Day  was  celebrated  as 
usual  by  the  Protestant  pastors  of  the  city  (in¬ 
cluding  our  representative  there,  M.  Dutoit), 
who  preached  in  various  parts  of  the  great 
cemetery  of  the  Chateau.  More  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  persons,  visiting  the  graves  of  their 
departed,  listened  to  these  comforting  exhorta¬ 
tions  and  to  the  hymns  sung  by  the  pastors 
and  other  Protestants  present.  About  two 
thousand  five  hundred  tracts  were  distrib¬ 
uted. 

The  Directors  in  Paris  are  looking  at  a  site 
near  the  Exposition  where  they  may  carry  on 
a  reading-room  and  club-room  for  the  employes 
of  the  Exposition,  and  where  evangelistic 
meetings  may  be  held.  They  are  also  taking 
measures  to  organize  special  work  of  all  kinds 
in  their  central  hall,  in  the  rue  Royale,  which 
is  on  the  main  thoroughfare  to  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  Exposition.  Special  contribu¬ 
tions  are  asked  for  both  purposes. 


1)0  YOV  CARE  ? 

There  is  a  building  in  your  town  whose 
windows  are  all  barred.  The  rooms  in  it  are 
of  steel.  Its  occupants  are  most  of  them  men. 
Bad  men,  did  yon  say?  Yes,  criminals.  Like 
wild  beasts  they  are  caged  lest  they  do  their 
fellows  harm.  If  set  free  to-day,  before  to¬ 
morrow  many  would  have  to  be  looked  up 
again. 

Many  of  them  are  young  men.  Somehow 
their  condition  ought  to  be  changed.  The 
only  way  to  change  it,  is  to  change  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  their  life.  If  they  had  a  new  heart- 
purpose,  habits,  companions,  etc.,  would  soon 
be  altered. 

Who  cares?  That  is  just  why  many  are 
hardened  in  sin.  Nobody  cares,  they  say,  what 
becomes  of  me  now  that  I  wear  the  convict’s 
stripes. 

Do  you  care?  “I  was  in  prison  and  ye 
visited  me.”  Have  yon?  Presently  these 
prodigals  are  coming  out  of  the  prison-house. 
Where  will  they  go?  Who  will  help  them  in 
the  struggle  to  do  right?  Who  will  say,  “My 
brother,  come  with  with  me  to  my  home,  to 
my  church,  to  my  heart?”  It  involves  great 
risks — great  sacrifices,  a  great  heart.  “Inas¬ 
much  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  ye  did  it  unto  me. ’’—Adapted  from  The 
Brotherhood  Star. 


It  has  blazed  the  way 

ijn  for  all  sorts  of  washing-powders,  none  of  which 
I  j  Ij  can  take  the  place  of  Pearline.  If  you  want  the 
1 1  '  best  washing  and  cleaning,  you’ll  have  to  get  Pearl¬ 
ine.  As  true  now  as  twenty  years  ago,  when  Pearline 
was  the  only  washing-compound.  No  matter  how  little 
’  a  poor  washing-powder  costs,  it’s  more  expensive 
than  Pearline. .  500 
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For  Orer  Fifty  Tears. 

Mbs.  Winslow’s  Soothino  stbitp  has  been  used  tor  orer 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teethmc  with  perfect  sncoess.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gnms,  allays  all  pains,  cares  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remray  for  DlarrhOBa,  It  wlU  Tellere  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immemately.  ^Id  by  drugatots  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twen^-five  cents  a  bottle,  ae  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Tn  Etanoklist  Is  a  Weekly  Preabyterlan  Newspaper 
published  every  Thursday— fifty-two  Issues  a  year. 

Prick.— The  subscription  price  Is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  in  advance,  postage  paid.  Ten  cents  a  copy. 

To  tminlsters,  SS.OO  a  year  when  paid  strictly  in  ad¬ 
vance.  For  all  subscriptions  due  and  unpaid  before 
April  1,18BS,  the  regular  rate  of  $8.00  must  be  paid.  In 
clubs  of  five  or  more,  $8.00  each.  The  paper  will  also 
be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeks 
gratis. 

PosTAOK  IB  Prepaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  $L0t  for 
postage. 

Aotxrtisino  rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Charok  of  Addrkss.— When  a  change  of  address  Is  or 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
given.  The  notice  should  be  sent  one  week  before  the 
ehange  is  to  take  effect. 

OIBOORTINUAHOXS.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription,  notice  to  thateffectsbould  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  desired. 

Plrabk  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscrip 
tlon  is  paid. 

How  TO  Remit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York,  express  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
to  the  order  of  The  Evaroklibt  Pubushino  Go. 
Cash  should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

OOMTRiBcnoNB  will  be  paid  for  on  publication. 

Ueavailablb  Artioles,  if  accompanied  by  postage, 
wlU  be  promptly  returned. 

Lbitbbs  should  be  addressed : 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

JKlsrvd  eu  eeeond-eUu*  matter  in  the  New  York  Poet-offiee. 

The  Evangelist  is  on  sale  at 

Brentano*8,  New  York,  Washingrton  and  Chicago. 

Wanamaker’s,  Broadway  and  16th  Street,  N.  Y. 

Presbyterian  Book  Store,  Pittsburgh. 

Western  Tract  Society,  CinclnnatL 

Bowen-Merrlll  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Presbyterian  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis. 

Also  fOr  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  in  Greater 

New  York. 


APPOIKTMEyTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

TUB  BOABJtB. 


Home  Missions, 

Poretcn  Mloslons. 

OhoK? Erection,  - 

Ednoetton,  •  •  • 

PubUoatlon  and  S.  S.  Work, 
Ministerial  BeUef,  -  - 

rreedmsn,  ... 

AM  for  Oolleges, 


-  IM  Fl^  Ave.,  Mew  York. 

-  U19  Wa^nt  Sw,  Phlla. 

U6  Market  St.,Plttebnrg,  Pa. 

-  80  Montank  Block,  Cmcago. 


THH  AHBKIOAN  8UNDAT-SCHOOI.  UNION, 
BSTABUSHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  18U, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destltnte,  sparsely  settled 
plaoes  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  onion  ml^onary  repre- 
seating  all  the  evangelical  chnrches  can  onite  the  aettlera 
fcxpense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
l,UE  new  schools  started  in  1898 ;  also  88  frontier  chorches  from 
schoola  prevloosly  established.  76  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessing.  816.00  starts  a  new  school,  famishing 
help<f or  Bible  study  and  a  Ilbraiy.  8700  snpporte  a  mlsslonaiT 
one  year.  Too  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yoo  aid. 
Send  oontrlbotlons  to  K.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

168  Fifth  Avenne,  M.  T.  dty. 


THH  AHBBIOAN  SBAMBN'S  FBIBND  SOOIBTT, 
76  Wall  Straat,  Naw  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1838,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destltote  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  in  snstalnlng  chaplains  to  seamen  tn  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provldee  a  Sailors’  Home  in  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  Amenoan  vessels  sailing  oot  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  poblishee  the  Sotlors’  Mososine,  the  Seaman’s  Friend, 
and  the  Ws  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Stoddard,  Pres. ;  W. 
C.  Stursbs  ’Treaa  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.  Secretary. 


THH  SOOIHTT  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THH  008PBL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  POBT  OF  NEW  TOBK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819.  Snp- 
pmts  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religions  services 
tn  Lecture  Room  and  its  Branch,  118  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation- 
allHes.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samitbl  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moorb,  President. 

’Thbopbilusa  Bboitwxb,  Cor.  Sec*y. 

Talbot  Oltprant,  ’Tteas. 

No.  11  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York. 


THH  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTBT, 
15S  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Bstabliabed  to  provide  for  children  wnoee  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
oloUied,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  he  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  beouse  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  in  its  school, 
and  over  16,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  860  to  4-JO  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  1  to 
8  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  11:40  to  8  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  11:10  to  11:40  p.m.  Visitors  sreloome 
at  all  times.  Morbib  K.  Jrbdp.  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Rubbbll.  Sec.;  WM.  F  Barnard,  Supt. 


Rev.  G.  B.  Spalding  of  Syracuse  is  Interested  in  finding 
a  position  of  dignity  and  confidence  for  a  lady  of  educa¬ 
tion,  the  wife  of  an  invalid  minister  of  our  chur,:h.  She 
is  competent  for  the  part  of  Dean  Registrar  or  lady 
principal  of  a  college  for  women,  or  would  be  willing  to 
take  the  iwsition  of  mother’s  assistant  or  coi^anion  to 
an  elderly  ladv.  Apply  to  the  Eklitor  of  the  Evangelist 
or  to  Dr.  Spalding. 


NOTICE. 

The  monthly  missionary  meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Board  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  Tuesday,  February 
80th,  at  10.80  A.M.,  at  156  Fifth  Avenue. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company:  Mother's  Good-Night 
Words;  Elizabeth  Luscombe.  50  cents.- — For  the  King, 

Birthday  Text- Book.  .50cents. - The  Parson’s'Daughter; 

Emma  Marshall.  $1.50. 

Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert  :  The  Fate  of  Madame 
La  Tour  ;  Mrs.  A.  G.  Paddock.  $1. 

Hocohton,  Mifflin  &  Company:  Charles  Francis 
Adams  (American  Statesman) ;  By  his  son  Charles  Fran¬ 
cis  Adams.  $1.85. - A  Ten  Years’  War ;  Jacob  A.  Riis. 

$1.50. - To  Have  and  To  Hold ;  Mary  Johnson.  $1.50. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company  ;  By  The  Marshes  of 
Minas ;  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  $1  85. 

Smalu  Maynard  &  Company  :  Thomas  Paine.  (The 
Beacon  Biographies) ;  Ellery  Sedgwick.  75  cents. 

Presbyterian  Committee  or  Publication,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.:  The  First  School  year ;  Agnes  Sapper.  Mary 
E.  Ireland  translator.  85  cents. 

Monarch  Book  Company,  Chicago ;  The  Man  of  Gali¬ 
lee;  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus  D.D. 

PERIODICALS. 

January:  The  Bibliothecra  Sacra;  The  Bible  Student* 
Bible  Society  Record ;  Social  Service ;  The  Double  Cross'. 
The  Howard  Standard. 

February:  Eldncation;  The  Church  Choir;  Dnyano- 
daya:  CJassell’s  Magazine:  The  Quiver  ;  The  Magazine 
of  Art;  Hartford  Seminary  Record;  The  National  Ad¬ 
vocate;  The  Youth’s  Temperance  Banner:  (^spel  in 
All  Lands;  The  Editor;  Ginn  &  Company’s  Bulletin; 
Musical  R^ord  ;  World  Wide  Missions;  The  American 
Bee  Keeper;  The  Brotherhood  Star;  The  American 
Missionary ;  The  Bible  Student;  The  Spirit  of  Missions; 
The  Medical  Record;  Suggestive  Theryieutics ;  Wer¬ 
ner’s  Magazine ;  Charities :  Bird  Lore  ;  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Pre^yterian. 

March  ;  The  Sunday-School  World. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  REPORTS. 

Catalogue  of  Williams  College. 

The  Sphere  and  Rights  of  Woman  in  the  Church.  Re¬ 
port  by  the  Synod  of  Virginia.  October,  1899 :  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Ckimmittee  of  Publication,  Richmond,  Va.  5  cents. 

The  Demilt  Dispensary  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Forty- 
ninth  Annual  Report  for  1899. 

Christ  in  the  School ;  Mrs.  .1.  M.  Johnson.  Prize  Essay 
of  Woman’s  National  Sabbath  Alliance.  3  cents,  $8  per 
hundred. 

Report  of  Washington  and  Lee  University.  1897-’98. 

Catalogue  of  the  Same,  Lexington,  Va.,  1749-1888. 

Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip.  Report  of  the 
Organization  of  a  Chapter, 

Constitution  and  Rules  of  The  Brotherhood  of  Andrew 
and  Philip. 

Prayer-Meeting  Topics  for  19(K) ;  EMited  by  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Myers. 

Story  of  the  Ei^lish  Bible  (Brotherhood  Books  for 
Busy  Men) ;  Rev.  Edwin  Noah  Hardy.  Scents. 


A  pastor  told  the  writer  that  during  a  former 
pastorate  in  the  city  of  Washington  he  num¬ 
bered  in  his  flook  a  young  physician  who,  dur¬ 
ing  six  or  seven  years,  was  rarely  absent  from 
either  a  morning  or  evening  service  on  the 
Lord’s  Day.  It  was  the  writer’s  great  privi¬ 
lege  to  be  entertained  by  this  very  physician 
at  the  time  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Pan- 
Presbyterian  Alliance.  Other  six  or  seven 
years  bad  elapsed,  but  the  physician’s  faith¬ 
fulness  had  not  abated.  Twice  on  the  Sabbath 
was  he  in  his  place.  Meanwhile,  he  had  re¬ 
moved  from  his  old  home  into  a  beautiful 
new  residence,  the  fruit  of  his  large  and  grow¬ 
ing  practice.  He  testifies  that  he  is  seldom 
called  out  of  church,  and  his  guest  testifies 
that  other  days  he  scarcely  ever  was  able  to 
breakfast  or  dine  without  frequent  interrup¬ 
tions. — Light  and  Life. 


"Dust  the  drawing-room,  Jane;  I’m  going 
to  have  a  visitor.” 

“Shall  I  dust  it  for  a  lady  or  for  a  gentle¬ 
man?” — Life. 


Tbe  advertisement  of  the  Hartman  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Elwood  City,  Pa.,  which  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  is  an  unusually  attractive  ad.  It  gives  a  very 
correct  cut  of  their  famous  Steel  Rod  Picket  Fence  in 
combination  with  Ornamental  Steel  Ghite.  This  is  an 
excellent  lawn  fence  and  has  the  advantage  of  being 
nnobtmsive,  rather  adding  to  than  detracting  from  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  enclosure.  It  will  be  found  of 
equal  value  in  enclosing  such  public  grounds  as  school- 
yards,  court-squares,  cemeteries,  parks,  etc.  It  is  strong 


and  durable,  and  will  twice  outlast  the  ordinary  wpod- 
picket  fence,  and  costs  no  more.  Park  and  ^unty 
^mmissioners.  School  Trustees  and  other  public  offic¬ 
ials,  as  well  as  private  citizens,  will  find  it  to  their  in¬ 
terest  to  look  into  the  quality  and  merits  of  this  fence. 
Write  these  people  for  catalogue  either  at  Elwood  City, 
Pa.,  or  309  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United 
States  publishes  lo-day  its  Annual  Statement  of  the 
business  of  1899.  It  possesses  tbe  usual  characteristics 
of  Equitable  Statements,  namelv,that  they  show  a  com¬ 
bination  of  immense  volume  of  business  with  thorough 
soundness  and  increasing  strength.  Tbe  coincidence  of 
more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  Outstanding  Insur¬ 
ance  with  the  publication  of  the  Fortieth  Annual  State¬ 
ment,  calls  attention  strongly  to  tbe  most  absolfitely 
unique  feature  of  the  Equitable  Statements,  which  is 
tbe  extraoidinary  contrast  between  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  accomplished  and  the  brevity  of  the  time  in 
which  it  was  done.  One  thousand  and  fiity-four  millions 
of  business  in  force,  two  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of 
assets,  of  which  more  than  sixty-one  millions  is  surplus 
above  all  liabilities,— pure  profit  for  the  policy-holder,— 
this  indeed  a  wonderful  record  for  a  little  over  forty 
years  of  work  1  It  is  a  small  matter  1o  say  that  no  other 
company  has  ever  paralleled  this  achievement,— no  other 
company  has  ever  come  anywhere  near  it ! 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY’S 
BUSINESS  IN  1899. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  Tbe  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York  are  successive  records  of  great 
achievements  Year  after  year  a  rapid  growth  is  indi¬ 
cated  ;  year  after  year  its  beneficial  progress  is  made 
manifest  establishing  this  institntion  as  being  nut  only 
the  largest  but  tbe  most  progressive  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany  in  the  world. 

Tbe  report  for  1899  shows  that  during  the  year  the 
assets  were  increased  $84,387,818,  and  the  total  sum  now 
held  by  this  institution  for  the  security  of  its  policy¬ 
holders  is  1^1,844,537.58. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $.58,890.077.‘91.  The  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  after  placing  $851,711  988  to  the  credit  of  the 
reserve  fund  and  other  liabilities  in  accordance  wltb  the 
requirements  of  the  New  York  Insurance  Department 
has  a  contingent  gnarantee  fund  of  $47,958  548,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  dividends  to  be  apportioned  this  year. 

In  1899  tbe  claims  paid  arising  from  the  death  of  policy¬ 
holders  amo”nted  to  $15,689,979,  and  in  addition  to  this 
the  Company  paid  during  the  twelve  months  $10,739,057 
on  account  of  endowments,  dividends,  etc.  The  general 
business  of  The  Mutual  Life  in  1899,  when  compared 
with  the  results  during  the  previous  year,  is  highly  satis¬ 
factory.  The  insurance  in  force  December  31,  1898, 
amounted  to  $971,711,997.  On  December  31.  1899.  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  force  aggregated  in  amount  $1,058,665,811.  Since 
its  organization,  in  1843,  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York  has  paid  to  its  policy-holders 
$514,117,946.  _ 


FLORIDA. 


Two  Weeks’  Tour  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The  second  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tour  of  the  season 
to  Jacksonville,  allowing  two  weeks  in  Florida,  will 
leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  February  80. 

Excursion  tickets,  including  railway  transportation, 
Pullman  accommodations  (one  berth),  and  meals  en 
route  in  both  directions  while  traveling  on  the  special 
train,  will  be  sold  at  the  following  rates;  New  York, 
$50.00;  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Baltimore  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  $48.00;  Pittsburg,  $.53.00,  and  at  proportionate 
rates  from  other  points. 

For  tickets,  intineraries,  and  other  information  apply 
to  ticket  agents.  Tourist  Agent  at  1196  Broadway,  New 
York;  4  Court  Street,  Brooklyn;  789  Broad  Street,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.;  B.  Courlaender,  Jr.,  Passenger  Agent  Balti¬ 
more  District,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Colin  Stndds,  Passenger 
Agent  Southern  District.  Washington,  D.  C.;  Thos.  E. 
Watt,  Passenger  Agent  Western  District,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.;  or  to  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED— Position  by  competent  and  experienced 
director  of  chorus  choir.  Good  precentor.  Will 
play  and  sing  in  prayer  meeting.  Address,  Director, 
care  of  The  Evangelist. 


pOR  SALE  (short  distance  from  New  York  City).— 
Well-established,  select  Preparatory  School  for 
Girls.  Large  house,  all  improvements:  beautiful 
grounds; everything  in  good  oMer.  Price  reasonable. 
Apply  to  Miss  Hannat, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


LETTER  FROM  DR.  WILLARD. 

The  “  New  Nervine,” 

187  Loomis  St.,  Burlington,  Yt. 

Dear  Evangelist— Kindly  Inform  your  readers  that  I  nan 
still  take  a  few  patients  before  going  South,  and  that  the  quota 
for  the  Southern  party  is  not  quite  full. 

A.  J.  Willard, 

Tale  ’68.  U.  V.  11.77. 


OBITUARY. 

Rice.— On  W’ednesday,  Feb.  7,  1900,  Rev.  Chauncey  D. 
Rice,  in  the  86th  year  of  bis  age,  at  his  late  residence, 
836  Macon  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Scott.- At  Ponghkeeosie,  N.  Y.,  Thursday,  February 
8th.  Elizabeth  Scott,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Brayton  DD., 
and  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Boyd  of  Albany,  N  Y. 


P 


BOOKLAND  OHHHTEBY. 
lERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jer 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  S3d  St.  Ferries. 


EnORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUnENTTS  Handbooks  free. 

J,  A  R.  LAMB,  SO  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


February  15,  1900 
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fty  WYMf^LlA  oSJIn 

|j|T.Tigi^|  J)/SPI,y4C£S  THE  REED  ORGAN 

Church  Organ  Pipes  Only 
TWO  MANUAL  AND  PEDAL  BASS  EFFECTS  FROM 
ONE  KEYBOARD 

HYMNOLIA  Warerooms,  Chickering  Hall, 

^  130  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Frank  Taft,  Sole  Prop,  and  Manuf’r. 

The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement 

[TBNKaiBNT  HOUSE  CHAPTER.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mbs.  Jcuan  Hbath,  Chairman. 

M188  Annii  R.  Bbal8,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

M188  Clara  Fibld,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Auob  C.  Mater,  Snpt. 

HUMOR  AND  PATHOS. 

The  humorous  side  of  life  is  never  lost  to 
the  Irish,  and  their  quaint  speeches  are  a  great 
relief  in  the  weary  succession  of  sad  tales  that 
are  poured  into  the  visitor’s  sympathetic  ear. 
The  other  day  an  old  friend  and  neighbor,  who 
felt  that  she  had  been  neglected  for  a  long 
time,  responded  to  Miss  Clendenning’s  inquiries 
in  her  rich  brogue :  ‘  ‘  Sure,  I  might  be  dead,  I 
might  be  in  bed,  or  I  might  be  ridin*  horseback, 
and  yon  wouldn’t  know  anything  about  it.” 

But  sometimes  there  is  a  sad  depth  of  mean¬ 
ing  underneath  the  quaint  expressions,  as  when 
we  questioned  a  stranger  last  week  about  her 
husband  and  she  replied  with  full  confidence 
of  the  sufifioiency  of  her  reason:  “Oh,  no;  he 
ain’t  religions,  and  yon  know  he’s  a  New 
Yorker!”  It  was  more  convincing  of  the 
sadly  irreligious  condition  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  than  the  appalling  statistics  that  have 
lately  appeared  in  our  daily  papers. 

The  same  question  meets  ns  all.  How  are 
we  to  bring  to  these  heavy  hearts  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  divine  love  and  help?  In  describing  a 
horrible  accident  her  mother  had  seen,  one  of 
our  “Lend  a  Hand”  girls  added:  “It  was  so 
terrible,  it  was  enough  to  put  the  fear  of  God 
in  your  heart!”  Alas,  that  there  are  so  many 
sights  and  sounds  in  the  ordinary  tenement 
house  to  awaken  the  fear  of  an  avenging  God 
in  timid,  sensitive  young  hearts,  while  the 
message  of  love  and  forgiveness  that  should 
follow  is  too  often  lacking.  The  pain  and 
terror  are  left  without  the  blessed  ray  of  hope 
and  light  to  kindle  a  resolve  for  better  living. 

The  delight  with  which  our  women  sing  their 
hymns  and  listen  to  any  simple  religious  talk, 
and  the  eagerness  of  the  children  for  the  stories 
of  Jesus,  show  the  unconscious  craving  that  is 
in  all  hearts  no  matter  how  ignorant,  for  some¬ 
thing  better  and  our  workers  soon  learn  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  relieve  the  physical  needs. 
The  souls  must  be  fed  as  well  as  the  bodies. 

I  was  lately  looking  out  of  my  window  at 
night  and  I  saw  the  stars  in  the  heavens  and 
God’s  great,  beautiful  arch  over  my  head,  but 
I  could  not  see  any  pillars  on  which  the  Great 
Builder  had  fixed  this  arch;  and  yet  the 
heavens  fell  not  and  the  great  arch  stood 
firmly.  There  are  some  who  are  always  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  pillars  and  longing  to  touch  them. 
And  because  they  cannot  touch  them  they 
stand  trembling  and  fearing  lest  the  heavens 
should  fall.  If  they  could  only  grasp  the 
pillars,  then  the  heavens  would  stand  fast. — 
Martin  Luther. 

rnn  revival,  prayer  and 
I  Ur  evangelistic  meetings. 

Church  Hymns  and  Gospel  Songs 

Is  now  belDK  adopted  by  many  churches  thronghout  the 
land.  825,  830,  and  835  per  100,  according  to  binding. 
Samples  of  either,  post  free,  85  cents. 

“Ont  of  the  Shadow  Land,”  a  new  song  written  by  Ira 
D.  Sankbt,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Moody,  together  with  a 
new  half-tone  portrait  of  the  latter,  8c.  a  copy,  by  mail. 

THE  BIOLOW  «  HAIK  CO.,  Kew  York  and  Chleago. 


Church  Music. 

A  FEW  MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

It  was  never  Christ’s  intention  that  the 
human  spirit  should  become  petrified  and  inac¬ 
tive  in  any  of  its  manifestations,  says  a  writer 
in  The  Musician,  but  he  implftnted  within  the 
mind  a  never-resting  desire  for  progress  and 
no  snob  impulse  would  have  been  given  were 
it  not  that  its  fruits  should  be  made  use  of. 
He  no  more  intended  that  progress  should 
cease  in  music  than  in  any  other  field  of 
human  activity.  The  conservative  spirit  was 
implanted  as  a  brake  to  prevent  rashness  and 
exaggeration.  Bat  it  is  a  human  failing  to 
allow  the  conservative  spirit  to  become  master 
instead  of  servant,  and  thus  interrupt  all 
progress.  No  particular  class  of  mnsic'  can  be 
authoritative  and  final.  If  the  Ohnroh  is  to 
maintain  her  infinence  she  must  advance  with 
mankind.  She  cannot  stem  the  tide  of  human 
progress.  The  sooner  she  recognizes  that  she 
mast  keep  abreast  of  man’s  thought,  whether 
it  be  mnsical  or  otherwise,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  her. 

Writing  to  one  of  the  musical  journals,  Mr. 
Robert  Hope  Jones  the  eminent  organ  builder, 
makes  a  clear  and  philosophical  attempt  to 
explain  how  the  singing  of  a  congregation  can 
best  be  led.  Practical  experiments,  he  says, 
have  convinced  him  that  the  way  to  control  the 
singing  of  a  congregation  is  to  place  the  organ 
behind,  not  in  front  of  them.  In  traveling 
from  behind  the  people  to  the  front  the  sonnd 
goes  “with  the  grain”  and  not  against  it.  In 
one  church  where  be  played  an  organ  in  the 
chancel  (or  as  the  Free  Ghnrches  would  say, 
close  to  the  pulpit)  he  cured  the  dragging  by 
sending  two  good  choir  men  and  six  boys  to  sit 
at  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  church.  These 
singers  kept  time  with  the  main  choir  by 
watching  a  little  electric  signal.  For  encour¬ 
aging  and  controlling  congregational  singing, 
Mr.  Hope- Jones  holds  that  three  organ  stops 
behind  the  people  are  of  more  value  than 
twenty  in  front  of  them. 

Dragging,  Mr.  Hope-Jones  maintains,  is 
caused  by  the  comparative  slowness  with  which 
sonnd  travels.  In  a  chnrch  one  hundred  feet 
long,  the  worshippers  at  the  extreme  end  hear 
a  chord  from  the  choir  one-eleventh  part  of  a 
second  after  it  has  been  sounded.  They  then 
strike  it  and  their  voices,  returning  to  the 
choir  a  fraction  of  a  second  later,  hamper 
them.  Mr.  Hope-Jones  takes  refnge  from  this 
in  electricity,  which  travels  instantaneously. 
He  wonld  place  a  few  stops  of  the  organ  at  the 
west  end  of  the  chnrch,  and  have  them  played 
from  the  chancel  with  electric  connection. 
Precisely  the  same  time  will  then  be  given  out 
at  both  ends  of  the  chnrch.  Mr.  Hope-Jones 
gives  the  names  of  several  ohurcbes  where 
he  has  carried  ont  this  plan,  among  them  St. 
Barnabas’,  Linthorpe,  Middlesborongh,  All 
Saints',  Upper  Norwood,  and  St.  James’s, 
Gongleton.  — Precentor  in  The  Ghristian  World. 

Yale  University  has  adopted  the  custom  of 
the  Episcopal  Ghnrch  and  pat  the  choir  into 
vestments.  It  is  said  that  the  new  departure 
is  dne  to  Prof.  Horatio  W.  Parker,  who  is  at 
the  head  of  the  Mnsio  School  of  the  University 
and  who  oondncts  the  mnsical  part  of  the  serv¬ 
ices.  The  students  are  reported  as  not  wholly 
approving  the  plan. 

FARM,  GARDEN,  AND  HOUSEHOLD. 

Get  or  make  small  boxes  about  ten  inches 
wide,  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
about  three  inches  deep.  Fill  them  with  well- 
sifted  earth,  and  water  well.  Then  in  a  day 
or  two,  when  the  earth  is  somewhat  dried  ont, 
sow  such  seeds  as  phlox  drummondi,  zinnias, 
asters,  pansies,  marigolds,  verbenas,  ^tnnias, 
hollyhocks,  ageratnm.  salvias,  etc.  in  little 
drills  made  in  the  surface  of  the  ground,  from 
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Prevents  ink  flowing  back  and  soiling  fingers. 
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one  fourth  to  one  half  inch  deep,  about  one 
inch  apart.  Gover  the  seed  lightly  by  sifting 
a  little  fine  soil  evenly  over  the  whole  surface. 
Water  well  with  a  fine  sprinkler,  and  cover 
with  paper  for  a  few  days.  When  the  seeds  are 
up  set  the  boxes  in  a  window.  When  the  little 
plants  show  the  second  set  of  leaves  pick  them 
out  and  transplant  them  in  other  boxes  like  the 
seed-boxes,  placing  them  about  one  inch  apart 
each  way.  Water  and  keep  from  the  sun  for  a 
few  days.  Plant  them  ont  in  the  open  ground 
early  in  May.  Such  seeds  as  candytuft,  sweet 
alyssum,  mignonette,  nasturtium,  portulaoa, 
four-o’clooks,  and  balsams,  may  also  be  started 
in  boxes,  but  the  roots  must  not  be  disturbed 
in  transplanting.  They  may  he  planted  in  the 
open  ground  the  latter  part  of  April  or  the 
first  of  May  when  the  ground  is  warm.  Gastor 
beans  may  be  started  in  pots  now  and  will  be  a 
good  sized  plant  by  the  time  Jack  Frost  has 
left  ns.  The  care  of  the  boxes  may  with 
supervision  be  put  in  the  care  of  the  older 
children.  All  of  them  will  enjoy  watching  the 
sprouting  of  the  seeds  and  their  growth  from 
day  to  day. 

Now  that  beef  is  so  expensive  and  roasting 
cuts  can  appear  but  seldom,  their  place  may 
be  supplied  by  the  pot  roast  or  stews.  A  solid 
piece  of  meat  should  be  selected  for  pot  roasts, 
the  lower  part  of  the  round  or  the  shank  have 
a  nice  flavor.  It  may  be  larded,  or  left  plain. 
It  should  be  well  browned  with  salt  pork  or 
beef  suet,  then  covered  with  boiling  water  and 
allowed  to  come  to  a  boil,  when  the  pot 
should  be  drawn  to  the  back  of  the  stove  and 
allowed  to  simmer  three  hours.  The  pot 
should  be  well  covered. 

The  neck,  shoulder  and  breast  are  in  the 
order  given  the  best  stew  outs,  the  neck  being 
the  juiciest  part  of  the  animal,  and  probably 
the  cheapest.  It  may  seem  almost  an  affront 
to  some  to  be  assured  that  a  royal  meat  dish 
for  a  family  may  be  provided  at  a  cost  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  cents.  But  snob  is 
actnidly  the  case.  For  a  brown  stew  (brown 
stews  are  either  fricassees,  pot-roasts  or  braises 
if  properly  named)  a  cut  nom  the  round  is 
best  in  beef,  while  for  pot-roasts  a  thick  out 
from  the  face  of  the  round  is  nearly  always 
used. 


80H  ATOPATHY.  OSTEOPATHY.— Coarses  In  both. 

We  enter  our  students  In  Hedtcat  College  (or  anatomy,  and 
ail  else  required  that  can  be  taught  there,  teaching  them  the 
theory  smd  practice  of  our  system  In  addition. 

No  other  school  of  mechanlco-therapeutlcs  offers  equal  ad¬ 
vantages. 

The  bat  profetaiorud  opening.  Oradnates  enter  at  once  Into 
lucrative  and  honorable  practice  for  the  best  reason,  viz :  The 
tick  are  made  v>eU 

Osteopathy  is  endorsed  by  Ople  Read  and  Senator  Foraker, 
and  Somatopathy  by  ex-Alderman  Robert  McCafferty;  Mr.  J. 
M.  Cornell  ‘‘the  Iron  merchant!”  Mr.  A.T.  Thomas, Treasurer, 
(L.  8.  D.)  N.  Y.  C.  B.  R.;  Mr.  J.  N.  Daggett,  Sup‘t  Wanamaker’s, 
Dr.  Homer  Eaton,  Eaton  and  Mains,  and  hundreds  of  others, 
citizens  of  New  York,  who  were  benefited  when  all  else  'ailed. 

For  particulars  address  the  President,  (or  call).  Julius  A. 
Ward,  Private  Office  275  Central  Park  Weet,  near  87th  Street, 
‘  The  Mobonk.”  Office  ho  rsS  A.M.  and  2  P.M.  Post-graduate 
courses  for  doctors  of  medicine.  Telephone,  510  Riverside. 


2  0,000 

OZXX7FI.OZXE3S 

Lighted  by  the  Frink  System  of  Reflectors  with 
electric,  gas,  Welsbach,  acetylene  and  oil. 
Licensed  to  manufacture  electric  aud  combi¬ 
nation  gas  and  electric  flxtures. 

Send  dimensions  for  estimate. 

ID  CDIMI^  Pearl  Street 

.  IT.  r"KIlNIV.,  new  YORK 
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OP  PRESENT  INTEREST. 

The  National  Temperance  Society  and  Publi¬ 
cation  House  gave  a  reception  to  Bipin  Chandra 
Pal,  a  distinguished  Hindoo  temperance  lec¬ 
turer,  on  the  last  Tuesday  evening  in  January. 
The  speaker  gave  an  interesting  account  of  tem¬ 
perance  work  among  his  people. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York, 
Emil  Panr  oondnctor,  will  give  their  fifth  re¬ 
hearsal  and  concert  of  the  season  at  Carnegie 
Hall  on  Friday  afternoon,  February  16,  at  2, 
and  Saturday  evening,  February  17,  at  8. 16  re¬ 
spectively.  The  soloist,  Vladimir  de  Pachman, 
will  give  Chopin's  Concerto  for  Piano,  Num¬ 
ber  2,  in  F  Minor. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Water  Color 
Society  is  now  being  held  in  the  umall  ball¬ 
room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  which  has  been 
so  redecorated  as  to  be  particularly  well 
adapted  for  a  background  for  the  delicate  tones 
of  water  colors.  Unfortunately  the  light  is 
poor,  since  daylight  alone  gives  the  full  value 
of  aquarelles  and  the  remedy  afforded  by  arti¬ 
ficial  light  is  hardly  satisfactory.  Among  the 
exhibits  are  good  sketches  of  English  scenery  by 
Carlton  Chapman,  and  charming  pictures  of 
Watteau  maidens.  The  little  girl  in  a  red  hood 
by  Rosina  Enunet  Sherwood  is  fbll  of  life  and 
an  excellent  piece  of  work.  Although  there  is 
much  that  is  less  happy  the  exhibition  is,  on 
the  whole,  an  interesting  one. 

About  eighty  alumnae  and  friends  of  Temple 
Grove  Seminary,  Saratoga  Springs,  met  at 
Sherry’s,  February  8,  and  formed  a  Temple 
Grove  Association  with  the  following  officers: 
President,  Miss  Sophie  Meserole,  Boorklyn ; 


Bon 

Ami 

Is  an  improvement  over  scour¬ 
ing-  soaps.  It  is  made  of  finei 
material.  It  will  not  scratch, 
“  scour  oflf”  and  “  wear  out  ” 
surfaces  on  which  it  is  used. 


Vice-President,  Miss  Elizabeth  Kimball,  New 
York;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Belle 
James  Adams,  Brooklyn  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Dowd,  widely  known  as  the  originator  of 
standard  time  for  the  railroads,  and  Principal 
of  ‘Temple  Grove,  spoke  upon  the  present  re¬ 
sults  of  higher  education  for  women,  and  the 
effect  of  it  upon  the  social,  business  and  in¬ 
tellectual  world.  Mrs.  Alice  Porter  Church, 
Saratoga;  Mrs.  Sarah  Pond  Rich,  Saratoga; 
Miss  Anna  Maxwell  Jones,  New  York  spoke 
in^response  to  toasts  and  Miss  Helen  W.  North, 
Vice -Principal  of  the  school,  made  a  telling 
address  in  response  to  an  urgent  call. 

The  Council  ,of  Seventy  of  Chicago  Univer¬ 
sity  have  arranged  two  new  courses  of  profes¬ 
sional  reading  for  ministers  in  connection  with 
the  Bible  Students’  Reading  Guild ;  The  Teach¬ 
ings  of  Jesus  and  The  History  of  Israel.  These 
courses  comprise  from  eight  to  twelve  volumes, 
givingja  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  and 
endeavoring  to  represent  both  liberal  and  con¬ 
servative  views  by  the  best  element  in  each. 
Since  this  Guild  was  organized  a  little  over 
one  year  ago,  over  five  hundred  ministers  of  all 
denominations  have  availed  themselves  of  its 
privileges.  The  arrangements  for  loaning 
books  where  it  is  not  convenient  to  buy  them 
has  enabled  perhaps  fifty  or  more  men  to  pur¬ 
sue  courses  and  to  procure  the  best  text  books 
when  it  would  otherwise  have  been  impossible. 
President  John  Henry  Barrows  of  Oberlin  is 
the  President  of  the  Council,  and  President 
William  R.  Harper  of  Chicago  the  Principal 
of  the  Institute.  The  Principal  or  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Institute  may  be  addressed  at  Hyde 
Park,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A  committee  has  been  formed  in  this  country 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  way  by  which  the 
gifts  of  the  American  people  f  r  Red  Cross 
work  within  the  Boer  lines  may  be  sent  to  the 
right  place.  Among  its  members  are  John  V. 
L.  Pmyn  of  this  city,  chairman ;  James  Gus- 
tavus  Whiteley  of  Baltimore;  Henry  De  Vos,  6 
Beekman  street.  New  York,  Secretary ;  Eiliaen 
van  Rensselaer,  New  York;  Theodore  Sutro, 
John  De  Witt  Warner,  John  D.  Crimmins  and 
Augustus  van  Wyck.  It  is  understood  that  the 
British  army  is  well  equipped  with  Red  Cross 
facilities,  but  that  the  Boer  forces  are  depend¬ 
ent  almost  wholly  upon  volunteer  physicians 
and  surgeons — a  number  so  sma* '  that  both  the 
British  and  Boer  wounded  within  the  Boer 
lines  must  necessarily  suffer.  The  committee 
has  made  arrangements  for  t-^  present,  at  least, 
to  make  use  of  the  Netherlands  Red  Cross,  a 
responsible  organization,  already  in  the  field, 
insuring  the  most  prompt  and  effective  use  of 
every  dollar  contributed.  It  will  also  avail 
itself  of  such  other  means  of  accomplishing  its 
object  as  may  be  advised  by  the  Central  Red 
Cross  Committee  at  Geneva.  Contributions 
should  be  sent  to  Tunis  G.  Bergen,  Treasurer 
of  the  Committee,  No.  66  Liberty  street.  New 
York. 

The  Tenement  House  Exhibit  which  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  has  long  been 
preparing,  and  from  which  much  is  hoped,  was 
opened  on  Saturday  evening.  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt,  President  Low,  Mr.  Holls  of  the  Tene¬ 
ment  House  Committee  and  others  made  ad¬ 
dresses.  The  room  was  packed  to  its  utmost 
capacity  and  a  large  number  of  people  were 
unable  to  find  entrance.  This  would  be  the 
more  unfortunate  but  that  from  February  19 
to  February  24,  each  evening  at  8.  SO  P.  M. ,  there 
will  be  held  a  series  of  conferences  and  public 
discussions  of  the  questions  involved.  The  ex¬ 
hibit  contains  photographs,  elevations  and  plans 
of  buildings,  and  charts  and  statistics  of  the 
tenement  house  districts  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Old  World,  as  well  as  those  of  our  own 
country,  and  even  of  our  smaller  towns  and 
villages,  showing  the  old  style  of  buildings  as 


GRAND  PANSIES 

Did  you  ever  see  7  straight  or  circular  rows  of 
I’ansles,  side  by  side,  each  a  dlfrercnt  color  ?  If  so, 
you  know  that  the  effect  Is  chaniilng  b«‘yond  con¬ 
ception.  Dill  you  ever  see  Childs’  (jlant  I’ansles,  mar¬ 
vels  In  beauty  and  true  to  color  ?  If  not,  you  have 
not  seen  the  beauty  and  perfection  now  attained. 

As  a  trial  offer,  we  will  mull  for  25  rents  t 

JO  seeds  Pansy  Giant,  Pure  Snow  White, 
JO  “  “  “  Coal  Plack, 

JO  '•  “  “  Cardinal  Red, 

JO  “  “  “  Itright  Yellow, 

so  “  “  “  Azure  lilue, 

JO  “  “  “  Bright  Violet, 

JO  “  “  “  Striped,  Variegated. 

A  Ilttlebook  on  Pansies,  telling  all  about  culture,  etc. 

A  Booklet  of  K  pages  on  House  Plants ;  tells  just 
how  to  care  for  every  kind  of  window  plant. 

THE  MAYFLOWEK  magazine  3  months;  finest 
publication  on  Flow'ers  and  tiardening.  And  our 

Catalogue  of  Pie  pages  and  9  Colored  Plates. 

The?  Paasleu,  2  Books,  MaySower  and  C'ut’g, 25e. 

Our  Catalogue  for  1900— 25th  Anniversary 
Edition— greatest  Book  of  Hower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  New  Fruits,  156  page^  5U1 
Illustrations,  9  colored  plates,  will  be  mniieo  free 
to  any  who  anticipate  purchasing.  Great  Novelties 
In  Sweet  Scented  and  Tuberous  Rex  Begonias,  Gera¬ 
niums.  Fragrant  Calla,  Treasnre  Vine.  Gooseflower, 
Ca'adlums,  Everbloomlng  Trltoma,  Cannas,  Gladi¬ 
olus,  Rosea,  Phloxf-s.  Giant  Pseony,  Lilies,  Palms, 
Carnations,  Primroses.  Asiers,  Pansies,  Sweet  Peas, 
Verbenas,  Tomatoes.  Strawberries,  etc. 

John  l.cwis  C'liilds,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y, 


PINE  TREE  INN 

Lakehurst,  New  Jersey 
Is  a  new  and  handsome  hotel,  built  especially  for  winter, 
situated  66  miles  south  of  New  York,  in  the  great  sandy 
Pine  Belt,  which  gives  it  an  air  of  unusual  purity  and 
healthfulness.  For  rates  or  other  information  please  ad¬ 
dress  ALBERT  A.  LE  ROY,  Prop’r. 


well  as  the  new  and  improved  ones.  The  best 
plans  offered  for  the  tenement-honse  prize 
competition  of  the  Charity  Organization  Soci¬ 
ety  are  also  here.  The  larger  the  number  of 
visitors  to  this  exhibition,  the  larger  will  be 
the  number  of  those  who  agree  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  on  the  need  of  a  new  building  law  for 
Greater  New  York.  The  exhibit  is  at  404 
Fifth  avenne  and  will  continue  open  until 
February  24. 

The  Julian  caleniar  fixes  the  length  of  the 
solar  year  as  866V4  days.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is 
eleven  minutes  and  a  few  seconds  less  than 
the  old  time.  This  aanaal  error,  trifling  in 
the  individual  case,  but  serious  as  it  ac¬ 
cumulated,  finally  03casioned  confusion  of  the 
calendar  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Various  attempts  were  made,  says 
the  Denver  Times,  to  rectify  it,  and  when  the 
error  amounted  to  about  ten  days  Gregory 
Xin.,  in  1682,  published  a  bull,  dated  March 
1  of  that  year,  annulling  ten  days  and  order¬ 
ing  thst  October  6  should  be  called  October 
16.  In  order  also  that  this  error  might  not 
recur,  it  was  farther  provided  that  three  of  the 
leap  years  which  occur  in  a  period  of  400  years 
should  be  regarded  not  as  leap  years,  bnt^as 
common  years.  The  three  which  were  selected 
to  be  considered  common  years  were  'those 
which  close  the  oentnries'and  are  not  divisible 
by  400.  Thus,  while  the  year  1600  was  a 
leap  year,  1700  and  1800  were  ordinary  years. 
The  year  1900  will  be  a  common  year,  while 
the  year  2000  will  be  a  leap  year.  This  method 
of  adjusting  the  days  to  the  year  has  been 
given  tbe  name  of  the  Gregorian  calendar,  or 
new  style. 

For  Debilitated  Men 

-Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  sa.vs:  “It 
ranks  among  the  best  of  nerve  tonics  for  debilitated 
men  ”  Renews  the  vitality. 
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THE  SPIBITUAL  LIFE. 

RICHEST  GIFTS. 

Richest  gifts  are  those  we  make  ; 

Dearer  than  the  love  we  take. 

That  we  giv6  for  love’s  own  sake. 

Hands  that  ope  but  to  receive 
Empty  close :  they  only  live 
Richly  who  can  richly  give.— 117iU«er. 

May  it  not  be  said  of  many  modern  Chris¬ 
tians,  ye  were  running  well— as  to  carefulness 
of  influence?  I  have  read  how  Professor  Far¬ 
rar  of  Harvard  once  burst  out  before  his  class : 
"Gentlemen,  I  toss  this  ball  into  the  air;  the 
earth  rises  to  meet  it  and  the  stars  bow  down 
to  do  it  reverence.  ’  ’  And  what  the  professor 
said  was  soientiflcally  exact.  Each  thing  is 
interbraided  with  every  other  thing;  each 
thing  casts  some  spell  over  every  other  thing. 
And  especially  is  this  true  of  persons.  Person 
flings  out  influence  over  person  by  each  word, 
gesture,  action.  Ton  used  to  say:  "My  in¬ 
fluence  must  be  a  gracious  one  for  Jesus’ 
sake ;  I  may  not  do  that  thing  or  enter  that 
place  of  amusement  if  damage  to  another  is 
likely  to  flood  forth  from  that  doing  or  that  go 
ing. ’’  Ton  used  to  make  the  nobly  sacrificial 
action'of  the  apostle  your  own;  "I  will  eat  no 
meat  while  the  world  standeth,  if  it  stumbles 
my  brother."  Ton  were  running  well.  But 
now— yon  have  dropped  such  carrying  of  your 
Lord’s  cross  out  of  your  life. 

But  past  attainment — the  good  running  yon 
were  doing— will  not  suffice.  To  stop  this 
side  the  goal  is  to  miss  the  goal.  The  promise 
shines  for  him  who  to  the  end  endures.  Fini» 
coronal  opera — it  is  the  end  which  crowns  the 
work. 

I  beseech  yon,  repent  of  your  running,  and 
with  forgiveness  for  it  granted  by  the  atoning 
Christ,  begin  the  running  well  again. — Way- 
land  Hoyt  D.  D.  _ 

THE  SENSE  OF  VICTORY  OVER  UFE. 

The  sense  of  victory  over  life  begins  with 
the  confidence  that  God  cares  for  men.  Tran¬ 
quility  comes  when  we  believe  that  our  Father 
is  doing  the  best  he  can  for  each  life.  Con¬ 
trariwise,  misery  begins  when  man  thinks  him¬ 
self  buffeted  about  by  fate  and  circumstance. 
If  twenty  years  ago  the  reign  of  natural  law 
threatened  the  belief  in  special  providence, 
broader  study  is  recovering  faith.  How  won¬ 
drous  are  the  modern  Jacquard  looms  I  The 
shuttles  fly  back  and  forth  in  their  grooves, 
light  threads  give  place  to  dark  ones,  literally 
millions  of  fibres  are  woven  into  each  bolt  of 
silk — yet  each  thread  has  its  place  in  the 
flowered  design,  and  all  threads  conspire  to¬ 
wards  unity  and  beauty.  But  back  of  each 
loom  stands  the  inventor,  making  grooves  and 
shuttles  to  be  his  natural  laws,  and  through 
the  forces  of  iron  and  steel  and  gravity,  weav¬ 
ing  millions  of  threads  into  the  richly  em¬ 
broidered  robes.  And  back  of  all  the  laws 
and  forces  of  Nature  stands  God,  the  Divine 
Designer,  working  now  in  dark  colors  and 
now  in  colors  of  glowing  light,  concealing  his 


Makes  The  Lawn  Beautiful. 


HARTMAN  STEEL  ROD  LAWN  FENCE 

adds  to  the  attractiveness  and  value  of  the  home. 
Biroait  and  darablet  keeps  out  everythin?  but  the  eoiH 
shine.  Uoeqnaled  for  Si'hool  Lawns,  Chun  n  Encloames,  Park% 
CenietC'iea,  Pri  vate  Lots.  etc.  C’^talo^e  free. 
tl>lPTMAN  Sl**:^*^  ^*0  FI  •  WfV'O  riTV 

OrBaf  105,  SOB  Braadway*  New  Tark  CUjb 


Revell’s  Latest  Issues 


Matthew,  The  Genesis  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Its  Purpose,  Character,  and  Method. 
By  Rev.  Henry  G.  Weston,  D.D.,  President 
Crozer  Theological  Seminary.  ICmo,  cloth, 
75  cents. 

“The  book  is  a  marvel  of  condensation,  its  state¬ 
ments  and  reasoning  being  put  in  terse,  crisp  sen¬ 
tences  which  permit  the  saying  of  a  good  deal  within 
a  brief  space.’’— BrooWyn  Eaffie. 

Life  Indeed.  By  Rev.  Edward  B.  Coe,  D.D. 
16mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.25 
“The  keen  analysis  of  human  fear  and  despair,  of 
the  fret  and  fever  and  unrest  of  life  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  hope,  aspiration  and  grace  on  the  other,  is 
most  searching  and  admirable.’’- liT.  F.  Observer, 

“  Strong  and  stimulating.  Interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive.’’— Oommercfol  Advertiser, 


The  Man  and  His  Message.  Addresses  by 
Henry  M.  Booth,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  First  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Auburn  Seminary.  16mo,  cloth,  76 
cents. 

“Beloved  as  a  pastor, distinguished  as  a  preacher, 
noble  as  a  man,  the  highest  qualities  of  a  lamented 
author  pervade  these  his  last  utterances,  and  com¬ 
mend  them  to  all  winners  of  souls.’’— The  Outtook, 

The  20  th  Century  New  Testament.  Part 

I,  now  ready,  fleinble  cloth,  50  cents  net. 

“  A  translation  into  simple,  modern  English,  ex¬ 
cluding  all  words  and  phrases  not  used  in  the  English 
of  the  present  day.  .  .  .  Not  a  paraphrase,  out  a 

new  translation,  made  direct  from  the  Greek.  An 
excellent  volume  for  students  and  teachers.’’- N.  F. 
Observer. 


A  supremely  important  addition  to  missionary  literature. 

MARY  REED— MISSIONARY  TO  THE  LEPERS 


By  John  Jackson,  Organizing  and  Deputation  Secretary  to  the  Mission  to  Lepers  in  India  and 
the  East.  Illustrated,  12mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 

“  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  sincere  admiration  for  Miss  Reed’s  devoted  spirit  and  Christlike 
work,  and  I  commend  this  little  volume  to  ail  those  who  are  interested  in  foreign  missions,  and  trust  that  it 
may  be  the  means  of  elicting  symoathy  and  support  for  the  work  of  The  Mission  to  Lepers  in  India  and  the 
East,  and  of  which  Society  Sliss  Reed  is  an  honored  and  valued  worker.’’  F.  B.  Mitxb. 


RALPH  COXHOHS  TALES  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNT AIXS. 

BLACK  ROCK  Each  12mo.  Cloth.  THE  SKY  PILOT 

A  Tale  of  the  Selkirks  $1.25.  A  Tale  of  the  Foot-hills 


“I  know  mining  camps.  .  .  .  The  author  has 
shifted  Satan’s  ‘  throne  of  rorol  state  ’  from  Milton’s 
hell  to  the  mountain  throne  in  the  Rockies. 

“  Would  you  see  a  battle  with  hell— a  real  battle — 
with  modern  angels  and  devils  in  flesh  and  blood 
contending— a  battle  in  which  the  good  angels  win  ? 
Read  ‘Black  Rock!  ’ 

“  Its  incidents  stir  the  blood  like  bngle  calls  to  bat¬ 
tle.  Dramatize  It,  and  it  will  outrank  the  ‘Old 
Homestead.’ 

“Young  man,  whoever  yon  are,  read  ‘Black  Rockl’ 
Obo.  L.  SpiNNiito,  D.D. 

A  Late  Lieutenant  in  U.  S.  Army,  operating  In  the 
Far  West.’’ 


“  ‘  Ralph  Connor’s  Black  Rock  ’  was  good,  bat  *  The 
Sky  Pilot’  is  better.  The  matter  which  he  gives  ns 
is  real  life ;  virile,  trne,  tender,  hnmoroas,  pathetio, 
spiritnal,  wholesome.  His  Bret  Harte  manner  in 
describing  this  life  has  at  times  a  distinct  and  re¬ 
freshing  quality  of  literary  workmanship ;  his  style, 
fresh,  crisp  and  terse,  accords  with  the  Western  life 
which  he  well  understands.  Henceforth  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  Canadian  Rookies  will  probably  be  aaao- 
ciated  in  many  a  mind  with  the  name  of  *  Ralph  Con¬ 
nor.’  ’■ — The  Onttook. 


FLEMING  H.  REVELL  COMPANY 


New  York,  158  Fifth  Avenue  Chicago,  63  Washington  Street  Toronto,  154  Yonge  Strec 


pattern,  even  though  for  the  weaver  the 
threads  are  heavy  with  tears.  What  design  he 
is  working  out  only  those  who  stand  behind 
the  veil  can  know.  Soienoe  and  invention  are 
making  it  easy  to  believe  that  God  has  a  pat¬ 
tern  for  every  life.  With  tmst  in  Him,  tran- 
qnility  again  will  come.  God’s  bow  of  hope 
stands  resplendent  ’midst  man’s  storms.  Even 
the  blackest  olonds  are  shattered  with  soft 
snnbeams  and  at  last  God’s  sympathy  and  love 
will  dissolve  all  oor  grief  and  woe.  If  God 
cares  for  man,  then  life  is  wheat  in  the  shock 
and  angels  will  lift  those  flails  called  troubles 
and  beat  oat  the  golden  grain.  If  God  cares 
for  man,  then  man  is  gold  in  the  rook  and  ad¬ 
versity  mast  lift  the  hammer  and  fierce  tempta¬ 
tion  consume  the  dross.  The  sense  of  victory 
over  ills  is  the  right  of  all  those  for  who  God 
cares. — Dr.  N.  D.  Hillis. 


«  NO  GOOD  TEB  DE  COUNTRY.” 

Frank  L.  Stanton. 

Dey  tellB  me  I  don’t  ’monnt  ter  nnttln’.  I  knows  dat  I 
gray  en  I  ol’, 

En  somehow  my  J’ints  is  techous,  en  shake  w’en  de  win* 
blowin’  ool’. 

“In  de  way  I  ’’—so  dey  say— so  dey  tells  me ;  dey  allns  a- 
treatin’  me  bad ; 

“  I  des  ain’t  no  good  to  de  country  I  ”  Bat  I  done  give  it 
all  dat  I  bad  I 

Seven  sons 

Wid  guv'mint  guns. 

Gone  whar'  de  buglee  blow : 

En  some  sUU  /Ightin'  de  batUes, 

En  some  whar'  de  wV  grass  grow! 

Dey  gone  ter  de  war  ’gin  de  Spaniels— what  time  dey 
wnz  takin’  on  so ; 

My  prop  en  my  stay,  dey  went  marohin’  away,  en  ’twns 
me  dat  fust  tol’  ’am  ter  go  I 

My  ol’  eyes  wnz  rainy  dat  mawnln’ ;  but  de  heart  what 
wnz  in  me  wnz  glad  ; 

I  des  ain’t  no  good  ter  de  oonntry,  bnt  I  done  give  It  all 
dat  I  had  1 


We  come  to  love  people  through  what  we  do 
for  them,  rather  than  throngh  what  they  do 
for  ns.  God  has  gone  far  beyond  onr  thank¬ 
ing  in  what  He  has  done  for  ns,  bnt  we  take 
His  gifts  as  a  matter  of  coarse  until  He  can  in¬ 
duce  ns  to  do  something  for  Him.  This  is  why 
He  throws  on  us  the  harden  of  working  where 
He  might  have  wrought,  and  giving  where  He 
might  have  given.  It  is  for  onr  sakes,  that 
we  thereby  may  learn  to  love  the  doer  and 
Giver  of  all  Good.  And  so  a  wise  mother,  in¬ 
stead  of  doing  everything  for  her  child  and 
herself,  teaches  it  love  by  setting  it  to  do  for 
her.  And  a  wise  father  will  teach  his  boy  love 
by  offering  him  the  chance  to  give  as  well  as 
to  get,  whatever  shape  the  giving  may  take. 
It  is  the  same  law  for  the  hnman  relationship 
as  for  the  divine.— Sunday  school  Times. 


The  name  of  Dr.  A.  M.  Stewart,  proprietor 
and  editor  of  The  Scottish-Amerioan,  was 
added  to  the  list  of  honorary  members  of  the 
Greenock  Bnms  Olnb,  the  oldest  Bums  Society 


Seven  sons 

Wid  guv'mint  guns. 

Gone  whor'  de  bupiesblow; 

En  some  sRU  flghtin'  de  battles, 

Ensomewhar'  de  wV  grass  grow! 

Some  day  de  wars’ll  be  over,  en  de  boys’U  come  home 
f ’am  de  flght ; 

En  I  reckon  dey’U  say  w’en  dey  marchln’  dls  way :  “  De 
ol’  man  done  lef  ’  ns  *  Good-night  t  ’  ’’ 

But  I  hopes— sence  dey  flt  fer  de  ol’  flag— dey’ll  think  er 
me  den  en  be  glad ; 

Who  wnzn’t  no  good  to  de  [conntry,  bnt  give  it  des  all 
dat  he  bad  I 

Seven  sons 

Wid  guv'mint  guns. 

Gone  whar'  de  bugles  blow  ; 

En  some  still  Jightin'  de  battles, 

En  some  whar'  de  wfl'  grass  grow  ! 

—Collier's  Weekly. 

"After  all,"  she  said,  "women  have  to  bear 
the  hardens  of  life. " 

"How  so?"  he  asked. 

"Why,  jnst  look  at  the  time  Ladysmith  is 
having  while  Harrismith  is  taking  it  easy.  ’ ' — 
Ohioago  Post. 
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THE  CASE  DISPOSED  OF. 

The  case  of  Professor  McGiffert  was  again 
before  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  the  body 
sitting  by  special  appointment  on  Monday  last 
and  in  its  judicial  capacity.  The  session  was 
a  protracted  one,  eliciting  much  earnest,  but 
we  are  glad  to  say  no  acrimonious  discussion. 
After  some  business  had'  been  disposed  of, 
the  call  of  Dr.  Babcock,  the  dismissal  at  his 
own  request  of  Dr.  Bushnell,  and  the  reception 
of  the  Rev.  W.  A.  McKenzie  from  Canada,  to 
take  charge  of  Romeyn  Chapel — the  principal 
business  was  at  once  formally  entered  upon, 
the  Moderator,  Dr.  Howard  DnfQeld  presiding. 

The  name  of  Professor  McGiffert  being 
called.  Dr.  William  Adams  Brown  announced 
himself  as  appearing  for  him,  as  his  counsel. 

The  Moderator  having  ruled  that  the  absence 
of  Professor  McGiffert  offered  no  disrespect  to 
Presbytery,  his  representative  being  present, 
the  formal  chargee  made  at  the  previous  meet¬ 
ing  were  now  in  order,  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Brown 
was  given  opportunity  to  make  reply  to  them. 
He  not  doing  so,  the  Moderator  announced 
that  the  power  was  inherent  in  Presbytery  to 
object  to  the  course  of  action  proposed. 

Hereupon,  Dr.  Howard  Agnew  Johnston  arose 
and  offered  a  statement  of  the  sentiment  of 
Presbytery  on  the  question  at  issue,  closing 
with  a  single  resolution,  as  follows : 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  1899  re¬ 
ferred  “the  whole  matter  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Rev.  Arthur  C.  McGiffert  D.D.  in  his 
book  entitled  A  History  of  Christianity  in 
the  Apostolic  Age,  to  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  for  such  disposition  as  in  its  judgment 
the  peace  of  the  Church  and  the  purity  of  doc¬ 
trine  may  require;”  and 
Whereas,  this  Presbytery  on  the  18th  of 
December,  1899,  after  a  very  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  matter,  “recorded  its  disapproval 
of  the  teachings  referred  to  its  judgment  by 
the  Assembly”  (specifying  certain  particulars 
in  which  they  believed  them  to  be  in  error), 
and  “counselled  and  enjoined  all  members  of 
this  body,  and  especially  such  as  are  engaged 
in  critical  studies,  to  refrain  from  setting  forth 
the  disavowed  teachings  as  if  endorsed  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church;”  and 
Whereas,  this  Presbytery,  by  a  vote  of  78  to 
27,  expressed  its  earnest  judgment  “that  neither 
the  interests  of  the  peace  of  the  Church,  nor 
the  protection  of  the  purity  of  its  doctrine  calls 
for  any  further  action  at  the  present  time,  but 
that  a  trial  for  heresy  would  work  grave  injury 
to  the  interest  of  Christ’s  kingdom;”  and 
Whereas,  a  member  of  this  Presbytery,  in  the 
face  of  this  vote  of  78  to  27,  because  the  action 
“seemed  to  him  inadequate,”  has  preferred 
charges  against  Dr.  McGiffert,  which  charges 
cover  the  same  subject  traversed  by  the  action 
of  Presbytery;  and 

Whereas,  these  charges  are  really  an  arraign¬ 
ment  of  this  Presbytery  on  the  ground  of  in¬ 
adequate  action,  and  are  presented  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  1900,  to  which  the  report 
of  Presbytery’s  action  is  to  be  made,  has  ex¬ 
pressed  any  judgment  as  to  its  adequacy ;  and 
Whereas,  this  Presbytery  is  still  of  the  most 
earnest  conviction  that  the  action  taken  De- 
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cember  18,  1899,  is  adequate  and  wise,  better 
calculated  than  any  other  both  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  Church  and  protect  the  purity  of 
doctrine;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  this  Presbytery  cannot  con¬ 
sistently  enter  upon  the  further  consideration 
of  the  matter,  and  hereby  declines  to  take  any 
further  action  regarding  the  same. 

Dr.  Duffield  having  ruled  that  the  resolution 
was  in  order,  a  long  discussion  followed.  Dr. 
Johnson  supported  his  olive-branch  proposi¬ 
tion  in  a  strong  speech,  calling  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  clear  and  sufficient  action  already 
taken  both  by  tbe  General  Assembly  and  by 
Presbytery.  Dr.  John  Fox  and  others  opposed 
strenuously,  indicating  their  desire  for  nothing 
short  of  a  third  heresy  trial.  The  discussion 
went  on  until  finally  a  member  called  for  tbe 
“previous  question,”  which  was  sustained,  50 
to  49.  The  question  on  tbe  adoption  of  the 
preamble  and  resolution  offered  by  Dr.  John¬ 
ston  was  now  voted  upon,  and  naturally  under 
some  tension  of  feeling  and  interest.  But  the 
suspense  was  not  long,  and  the  vote  was  unex¬ 
pectedly  decisive,  the  paper  being  adopted  as 
tbe  mind  of  Presbytery  on  this  vexed  matter, 
by  a  vote  of  two  to  one — 77  to  39. 


Ministers  and  Cliurclies 


NEW  YORK. 

Le  Roy. — There  has  been  considerable  awak¬ 
ening  of  spiritual  life  and  activity  in  this 
church  during  tbe  past  few  weeks  largely  due 
to  the  labors  of  Evangelist  M.  S.  Rees  in  De¬ 
cember.  A  large  number  from  the  three  con¬ 
gregations  uniting  (Methodist,  Baptist  and 
Presbyterian),  began  tbe  Christian  life  during 
these  meetings.  On  Sabbath,  February  4,  tbe 
Presbyterian  Church  (tbe  Rev.  Seth  Cook  pas¬ 
tor),  received  46  members,  35  on  profession  of 
faith. 

Windham. — A  work  of  grace,  with  numerous 
conversions,  has  been  in  progress  in  Windham 
in  “the  Catskills,”  the  past  three  weeks.  The 
work  has  been  conducted  entirely  by  the  two 
pastors  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
Churches.  C.  C.  T. 

Syracuse. — The  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Syracuse  was  celebrated  on  Sunday,  Febru¬ 
ary  4,  with  special  services,  morning  and  even¬ 
ing.  It  was  also  tbe  ninth  anniversary  of  the 
pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Allan  D.  Draper.  At  the 
morning  service  the  pastor  gave  an  historical 
sermon.  The  church  was  organized  with 
eighty-one  members,  and  now  there  are  726 
members,  the  largest  number  in  its  history. 
Of  these,  380  have  been  received  under  the 
pastorate  of  Mr.  Draper.  During  the  services 
the  charter  members  present  were  asked  to 
rise.  Twelve  responded.  At  the  evening  serv¬ 
ice,  which  was  an  anniversary  musical,  tbe 
pastor  read  letters  from  former  pastors,  also 
one  from  Elijah  T.  Hayden,  a  charter  member, 
the  senior  elder,  and  the  oldest  member  of 
Fourth  Church.  Elder  Hayden  reached  his 
ninetieth  mile-stone  last  May.  The  church 
has  had  four  pastors,  all  of  whom  are  living: 
Dr.  Bacon  of  Rochester,  Dr.  Seaver  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  tbe  Rev.  William  A.  Rice  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  the  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Allan 
D.  Draper. 

Auburn.  — In  tbe  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Rev.  J.  Wilson  Brainard  pastor,  a  series  of 
meetings  begins  the  18th,  under  leadership  of 
Evangelist  Davidson.  The  Second  Presby¬ 
terian,  First  Methodist  and  First  Baptist  unite, 
the  services  being  held  one  week  in  each 
church. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Cranbury.  — First  Church.  —  The  hearts  of 
pastor  and  people  were  greatly  encouraged  on 
February  4,  by  an  accession,  on  profession  of 
faith,  of  eighteen,  ranging  in  age  from  eleven 
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to  sixty-five  years.  Two  were  received  on 
certificate.  The  benevolences  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  have  grown  from  |579  in  1894  to  |l,3402in 
1899.  Interest  in  missions  has  grown  rapidly 
since  this  church  assumed  the  support  of  the 
Rev.  E.  L.  Mattox  of  Hong  Chow.  The  pas¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Curry,  completed  this 
month  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  year  of  his 
pastorate. 

Presbytery  of  Jersey  City.  — At  a  meeting 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City,  held  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  6,  the  Rev.  Heury  B.  Pratt  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Western  Texas,  and  the  Rev.  James 
E.  Rawlins  of  the  Presbytery  of  Southern  Vir¬ 
ginia,  were  received  as  members  and  their 
names  added  to  the  roll.  At  his  own  request, 
and  against  the  wish  of  a  majority  of  his  con¬ 
gregation,  Presbytery  granted  the  dissolution 
of  tbe  pastoral  relation  between  the  Rev. 
George  R.  Garretson  and  the  Claremont  Church 
of  Jersey  City,  to  take  effect  on  the  last  Sab¬ 
bath  in  April,  or  earlier,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  pastor.  An  invitation  was  received  and 
accepted,  to  hold  the  spring  stated  meeting  of 
Presbytery  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  April 
(17th),  with  the  church  at  Ridgewood. 

G.  R.  Garretson,  Stated  Clerk. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bath. — On  February  4  the  Walnut  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  Dr.  T.  C.  Stirling  pas¬ 
tor,  observed  their  communion,  and  admitted 
other  eight  new  members.  This  makes  twenty- 
eight  new  members  in  one  year,  eighteen  of 
these  being  heads  of  households. 

OHIO. 

East  Palestine. — On  February  4  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  tbe  Lord’s  Supper  was  observed,  the 
Rev.  George  S.  Swezey  pastor.  Twenty- one 
new  members  were  received,  14  on  profession 
of  faith.  A  young  men’s  Sunday-school  class 
of  35  members  has  been  organized.  The  outlook 
is  encouraging. 

ILLINOIS.  . 

Ohenoa. — This  church.  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
Macmurray  LL.D.  pastor,  rejoices  in  the 
possession  of  a  handsome  pipe  organ,  tbe  gift 
of  the  men’s  club. 
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MICHIGAN. 

Bay  City.  —  First  Presbyterian  Church.  — 
Twelve  were  received  to  membership  by  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  at  the  communion 
service  February  4.  A  Bnsiness  Men’s  Class 
for  the  discussion  of  current  topics  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  church  life  and  progress  has  been  in 
successful  operation  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  forty  rep¬ 
resentative  business  men.  Dr.  Otis  A.  Smith 
is  the  pastor  of  this  church. 

Saginaw. — First  Church. — Dr.  JohnG.  Paton, 
the  Apostle  of  the  New  Hebrides,  spoke  in  the 
church  recently  to  a  deeply  interested  audi¬ 
ence.  Fifteen  persons  united  with  the  church 
on  Sunday,  January  7.  The  new  Boys’  Choral 
Club  aid  in  the  evening  services. 

ScHOOLCROFT.  — This  church  is  feeling  the 
consecrated  energy  of  its  young  pastor,  the 
Rev.  C.  E.  Blanchard.  The  board  of  elders 
has  been  increased  to  six ;  the  membership  of 
the  church  grows  steadily,  and  the  finances  are 
promptly  met. 

Three  Rivers. — This  fine  church  has  just 
enlarged  and  beautified  its  prayer  and  social 
rooms.  It  is  under  the  labors  of  the  Rev. 
William  H.  MacPherson.  The  Sunday  evening 
service  as  been  sustained  for  years  through  the 
aid  of  a  Men’s  Club,  with  preaching,  popular 
and  responsive  services. 

Hamilton. — This  little  fiock  of  twelve  is 
taking  on  new  life,  and  is  hopeful  of  steady 
growth  and  a  continuous  ministry. 

White  Pigeon. — Kalamazoo  Presbytery,  De¬ 
cember  7,  dissolved  the  pastorate  of  four  years’ 
standing,  between  the  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Scott 
and^the  Allegar  Church,  in  order  to  his  accept¬ 
ing  the  call  of  the  White  Pigeon  Church  in 
the  same  Presbytery.  This  is  the  oldest  church 
in  West  Michigan,  organized  August  8,  1830, 
with  neighbors  no  nearer  than  Ypsilanti  and 
Monroe.  Mr.  Scott  will  be  the  seventeenth 
minister,  making  the  average  term  four  years. 
He  was  formerly  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  and  Presbytery  is  glad  to  retain  him 
within  its  bounds.  The  commodious  brick 
church  was  built  in  1888,  valued  at  |12,000. 

Kalamazoo. —The  churches  of  the  city  began, 
with  the  New  Year,  a  union  effort.  Dr.  J. 
Wilbur  Chapman  leading  preparatory  meet¬ 
ings  and  elicited  much  interest. 

West  Bay  City.  —  ]Vestminster  Church. — This 
church  like  all  the  churches  of  this  region 
has  found  the  past  few  years  very  trying.  But 
by  earnest  effort  debts  of  long  standing  have 
been  cancelled  and  the  interior  of  the  church 
edifice  handsomely  refitted.  The  Sunday  school 
has  grown  in  numbers  aud  efficiency,  the  mid¬ 
week  service  has  a  large  weekly  attendance, 
while  the  Sunday  congregations  have  been  ex¬ 
cellent.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  E.  K.  Strong, 
meets  the  children  each  Wednesday  afternoon 
for  religions  instruction.  The  Sunday  evening 
service  of  the  Endeavor  Society,  re-organized 
about  a  year  ago,  is  doing  finely ;  it  is  usually 
attended  by  upward  of  seventy-five  young 
people.  The  Men’s  Guild,  organized  two'years 
ago  for  literary,  social  and  religions  purposes, 
is  filling  a  great  want  in  this  congregation. 
Its  Sunday  morning  prayer-meeting  just  before 
the  tegular  church  service  is  exerting  a  most 
helpful  influence.  The  spiritual  tone  of  the 
congregation  is  sensibly  higher  than  three 
years  ago.  While  seeking  to  do  its  work  at 
home  the  church  is  not  unmindful  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  and  of  the  Boards  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ohnroh.  Both  Sunday-school  and  Endeavor 
Society  make  regular  contributions,  and  the 
Ladies’  Society  shows  its  interest  not  only  in 
money,  but  also  in  an  average  attendance  of 
sixty-three  at  its  monthly  meetings. 


IOWA. 

Davenport. — We  congratulate  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  B.  Donaldson  and  his  people  upon  their 
success  in  building,  paying  for  and  dedicating 
one  of  the  finest  churches  in  all  that  region  of 
country.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in 
taste  and  oareful  solidity  of  construction  it 
compares  well  with  any  similar  building  East 
or  West.  Its  granite  walls  and  soaring  Rich¬ 
ardson  tower  bid  fair  to  stand  a  thousand  years, 
a  monument  to  the  worshipful  spirit  and  lib¬ 
erality  of  the  people  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Ohnrch  of  the  good  city  of  Davenport.  The 
pastor  was  aided  in  the  morning  by  Dr.  Willis 
G.  Craig  of  Chicago,  and  in  the  evening  by 
the  Assembly’s  Moderator,  Dr.  Robert  R.  Sam¬ 
ple  of  New  York  as  the  preachers  of  the  day, 
and  what  with  taking  up  offerings  morning 
and  evening  amounting  to  117,297,  and  which, 
added  to  $22,612,  already  paid,  reached  a  total 
of  $42,729,  and  the  explanations  of  A.  F. 
Cutler,  the  Superintendent  of  construction,  and 
G.  W.  Cable  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
music  and  general  seemly  service  (which  in- 


cluded  a  fine  original  poem),  the  day  was  very 
full  and  “altogether  one  to  'date  from .  by  that 
community.  It  is  by  far  their  finest  church, 
costing  a  total  of  something  over  $62,000,  in¬ 
cluding  grounds  and  accessions,  and  there  was 
a  manifest  general  interest  and  good  will  in 
the  dedication.  We  congratulate  Dr.  Donald¬ 
son  on  the  good  work'done,  and  also  on  that 
which  remains  to  do. 


“Protection  for  Planters” 
is  the  headline  of  an  advertisement  appearing  in  onr 
columns  of  the  old-established  seedsmen  and  florists, 
Petxr  Henderson  &  Co.,  35  and  37  Cortlandt  Street, 
New  York.  This  announcement  is  to  the  effect  that  this 
Arm  no  longer  supply  their  seeds  to  dealers  to  sell  again, 
so  that  to  procure  the  famous  Henderson  seeds  the  same 
must  be  purchased  from  them  direct. 

Their  advertisement  also  offers  their  annual  superb 
Catalogue  entitled  “Evertthino  for  the  Garden,” 
which  Is  in  reality  a  book  of  190  pages,  containing  over 
seven  hundred  engravings  and  six  superb  colored  plates. 
This  Catalogue  is  sent  to  all  who  send  10  cents  in  stamps 
to  cover  the  cost  of  postage  and  mailing.  In  addition  to 
the  Catalogue,  this  Arm,  wishing  to  trace  the  result  of 
their  advertising  in  different  papers,  will  send  to  all 
who  state  where  they  saw  the  advertisement,  a  trial 
collection  of  six  i^kets  of  choice  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds,  contained  in  a  red  envelope,  which,  when  empty 
and  returned  with  an  order  from  Catalogue  will  he 
accepted  as  twenty-flve  cents  in  part  payment.  We  ad¬ 
vise  onr  readers  to  avail  themselves  of  this  unusually 
liberal  offer. 


PERIODICALS  AT  CLUB  RATES  WITH  THE  EVANGELIST 

On  receipt  of  remittance  we  will  place  orders  for  other  publications  at  the  earliest  moment. 
From  that  time  our  responsibility  ceases.  All  fmrther  communications  on  matters  relating  to 
other  periodicals  should  be  addressed  directly  to  their  publishers. 

Notice.— Attention  is  called  to  the  necessity  of  remitting  prices  indicated  in  the  latest  pub¬ 
lished  Club  List,  as  prices  of  other  publications  are  subject  to  change,  and  subscriptions  will  be 
(Tedited  only  at  the  prices  last  published.  With 

Sub.  Price  Evangelist 

Art  Amateur  $4  00  $6  50 

Atlantic  Monthly .  4  00  6  60 

Baby  land.  Little  Men  and  Women .  50  3  40 

Book  Buyer .  1  50  4  35 

Bookman .  2  00  4  70 

Century .  4  00  6  60 

Cosmopolitan .  1  00  3  80 

Critic .  2  00  4  60 

Current  Literature .  3  00  5  75 

Education  i  [ . ]  3  ^ 

Forest  and  Stream  I . 1 3 

Forum .  3  00  5  75 

Harper’s  Bazar .  4  00  6  40 

Harper’s  Monthly .  3  00  5  70 

Harper’s  Weekly .  4  00  6  50 

Illustrated  American .  4  00  6  60 

Independent .  2  00  4  85 

Interior .  2  50  5  35 
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Life .  5  00  7  50 


Literary  Digest 
Living  Age 

Lippincott’s  flagazine  j 

McClure’s 
Missionary  Review 
Munsey’s 
Musical  Courier 
Nation  .... 
North  American  * 
Outlook 

Popular  Science  Monthly 
Public  Opinion 
Review  of  Reviews 
St.  Nicholas  . 

Scientific  American 
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Teacher’s  World 
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Subscriptions  may  be  forwarded  through  us  for  any  publication  not  on  this  list  Questions 
as  to  rates  wiu  be  promptly  answered.  Fon^;n  Postage  extra. 

The  full  amount  of  the  subscriptions  must  accompany  orders 
Subscriptions  must  be  for  not  less  than  one  year. 

*Special  rate  to  ministers,  $4.75. 

gransfers  from  one  member  to  another  of  the  same  household  will  be  considered  as  renewal 
tes  to  ministers  on  the  above  elute  will  be  $1.00  less  than  the  amount  shown. 

With  the  exception  of  those  indicated  subscriptions  to  both  periodicals  may  be  renewals 
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LESLIE’S  WEEKLY  is  a  paper  to  keep  on  the 
library  table,  and  to  read  and  reread  and  to  ^  away 
for  useful  reference.  It  is  read  by  more  families  of 
culture  and  refinement  among  the  masses  than  any 
other  paper  of  its  class  in  the  world.  It  is  the  greatest, 
best,  most  attractive  and  cheapest  of  all  American 
educators.  ^ 

It  is  for  sale  everywhere — on  the  stands,  in  the 
bookstores,  on  all  trains,  at  I O  cents  per  copy. 


PARIS  AND  RITROPE  IN  1900. 

Few  vacancies  in  private,  seiect  parties  personally 
conducted  by  Prof.  Camille  Thurwanger,  31  Pierce 
Building,  Boston.  _ 


INVEST  IN 

BY  MY  PLAN  AND  MAKE  MONEY. 

I  have  a  bnslness  proposition  to  make  to  lareeorBmalllnvestors 
who  are  seeking  safe  and  legitimate  fields  for  producing  profit 
on  their  Idle  capital.  I  ask  no  recompense  for  my  services  until 
the  Investor  receives  8  per  cent,  net  on  his  expenditure.  A 
sstisfactory  division  of  profits  each  year  thereafter.  I  desire 
to  submit  my  proposition  to  all  who  have  money  to  invest  and 
permit  them  to  Investigate  fully.  Address 
C.  I..  PARKER,  -  41  Haller  Bldg..  Seattle,  Wash. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY  or  NEW  YORK 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY  President 
STATEnENT 

For  the  year  coding  December  31,  1899 

According  to  the  Standard  of  the  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  of  New  York 

INCOME 

Received  for  Premiums  •  -  -11144,884,519  23 

From  all  other  Sources  -  -  -  14,365,857  99 

•58,890,077  81 

DISBURSEMENTS 
To  Policy-holders  for  Claims  by 

Death . SI 5,080,970  43 

To  Policy-holders  for  Endowments, 

Dividends,  etc.  -  .  -  .  10.739,087  18 

For  all  other  accounts  -  -  -  -  18,888,444  13 

•38,597,480  68 

ASSETS 

United  States  Bonds  and  other  Se- 

cnrlties . •173,185,461  74 

First  Uen  I.oan8  on  Bond  and  Mort¬ 
gage  .  74,794,881  63 

Loans  on  Bonds  and  other  Securities  6,330,000  OO 
Loans  on  Company’s  Policies  -  -  4,374,636  66 

Beal  Estate :  Company’s  18  Oflfice 

Buildings  and  other  Properties  83,186,585  06 
Cash  in  Banks  and  Trast  Companies  13,018,456  08 
Aecmed  Interest,  Net  Deferred 

Premiums,  etc.  -  .  .  .  6,960,637  41 

•301,844,537  68 

LIABILITIES 

Policy  Reserves,  etc.  ...  •861,711,988  61 

Contingent  Guarantee  Fund  -  -  47,958,548  91 

Available  for  Authorised  Dividends  8,180,000  OO 

•301,844,637  58 

Insurance  and  Annuities  in  force  •1,058,665,811  64 


I  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  Statement 
and  find  the  same  to  be  correct;  liabflities  calculated 
by  the  Insurance  Department. 

Charlks  a.  PBBL1.KR  Auditor 


ROBERT  A.  QRANNISS  Viet-PSESIMNT 


Wautkr  R.  Oiu-RTTR  General  Manager 

Isaac  F.  Llotd  9d  Vice-President 

Frrdrrio  Crouwru.  Treasurer 

Knort  MoCuiitook  Actuary 


HENEELY  bell  company, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager 
TJtOT,  W.  T.,  sms4  KMW  XOXK  OITZ, 
MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


••Ttm  AXl  Ixx  eirae  Mt&xxm,** 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINO  RENTS 

BS'TA.'TB 


7  Per  cent,  loans  secured  by  mortgages  on  well-im¬ 
proved  farms  worth  three  times  the  loan.  In  last 
six  years  have  placed  over  $3(10,000.00  without  a  de¬ 
fault  in  principal  or  interest.  Keferences,  all 
Bankers,  Capitalists,  Judges  and  Business  Men  for 
whom  I  am  loaning.  Write  for  further  particulars. 
Send  for  pamphlet,  “  Truth  About  OMatuma^'  free. 

H  H.  HAGAN,  Gctrrie,  Oklahoma. 


Melbourne,  Indian  river,  fi.a.  visitors  to 

Florida  will  find  Melbourne  high,  dry  and  healthy,  good 
boating  and  fishing,  pleasant  society— churches,  schools,  no 
saloon,  board  with  private  family,  northern  people.  Correspon¬ 
dence  invited.  Address  L.  D.  Lockwood. 


SAFE  IHVESTMENTSsL?e^*s"B*aky"p.^*Si^^^^^ 

Akidresa,  FIUEIJTY  IKVESTBBNT  CO.,  8EATTLI;  WaSU. 


ONLY  1750 

shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Wright  Zinc  and  Lead 
Company  remain  nnsold.  A  few  shares  in  this  company 
may  make  you 

RICH. 

Persons  who  have  not  seen  the  print'll  matter  of  this 
company  should  write  at  once  for 

“TALES  OF  FORTUNE.” 

A  neat  circular  telling  all  about  the  zinc  and  lead  in* 
dnstry  of  southwestern  Missouri,  and  how  a  regular 
monthly  income  can  be  realized  on  a  small,  safe  invest¬ 
ment.  Also 

"SNAP  SHOTS," 

A  large  number  of  views  of  varied  scenery  in  the 
famous  zinc  fields  of  Missouri. 

Both  of  the  above  mailed  free. 

Address, 

WALTER  SAYLER,  171  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.  Ills. 


86  k 

day! 

TOUR 


ALL  OF  EUROPE  ESCORTED  PARTY. 

Sail  June  Id.  Cost  onW  8580.  Route  :  New  York  to 
Kovllle,  Londonderry ,  Dublin.  Holyhead, through  Wales 
to  Chest*  r,  Stratford-nn-Avon,  Warwick  Castle,  Ox¬ 
ford,  London  Hook  of  Holland,  Rotterdam, Antwerp, 
^  Brussels,  The  Hague,  Amsterdam  and  Dusseldorf  to 
If  Cologne,  River  Rhine,  Hayence,  Frankfort,  Berlin, 
I  Dresden,  Prague,  Vienna,  Semmering  Pass,  Venice, 
"  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Pisa,  Genoa,  Milan,  St. 

Ootthard  Pass  and  Lake  of  Four  Cantons  to  Lu- 
1 1 1%  cerne,  Interlaken,  Giindelwald  Glaciers,  Berne, 
I U  Lausanne,  Geneva,  Valley  of  Rhone,  to  Pari^  Lon- 
II 11  don.  Edinburgh,  to  New  York.  20  other  Tours. 
*  Baker’s  Tours,  99  Nassau,  New  York. 


phe  Evangelist  Press  Modem  MM 

Equipment 

PRINTER5  of 

CALENDARS 

Vfl  U  Kvll  PROGRAMMES 
'  SOCIETY  REPORTS,  etc. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Sx*o*E7«rxi.  Sz*os.  c43  Oo. 

PMILAm  raw  TOBK,  BOSTOR. 

ALKX.  BBOWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OORRROnO  BT  PBITATB  WIRW. 

Memben  N.  T.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exob’s. 

We  boy  and  sell  all  lli!ae«lAM  Invest-  w .  . 

Securities. 

e(  dzatle  drawn  abroad  on  all  eolnte  In  the  United  States  and 
GaasAa,  and  for  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
ee—triee,  Inolndlng  Booth  Afrtoa. 

LETTERS  We  also  buy  and  sell  BUle  of  Exchange  on,  and 
_  —  make  eaUe  transfers  to  all  parts ;  aleo  make 

_ VJr  coHectlone  and  lesae  Commercial  and  Travel 

CREDIT,  iws’  Credits,  available  la  all  parts  of  the  world 

Brown,  Shipley  A  Co.,  London 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANOELIS’TS 
Now  that  The  Evangelist  ie  publiahed  in  a  shape  ooo- 
venlent  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  > 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  ordet . 
We  can  supply  such  binders  for  80  cents  each,  postas'' 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  IM  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  Oity. 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  JoornaL 
our  readers  will  confer  a  lavor  upon  the  publishers 
if  they  will  In  every  possible  ease  give  credit  by 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 
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HSTERN  MORTGAGES 

and  foreclosed  properties  bought 
for  cash. 


CHA5.  E.  GIBSON. 

45  nilk  street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Not  a  Dollar  Lost 

by  Inveotore  taking  loans  through  ue  during  the  17  years 
in  which  we  have  been  making  FIRST  MORTGAGE 
LOANS  on  lands  in  the  Hard  Wheat  belt  of  North  Da¬ 
kota  and  Minnesota.  We  personally  examine  every 
tract  of  land  offered  as  security  Write  for  references 
and  particulars. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 


2  A  V  E  A  D  C  Our  Customers 

9  1  C  M  1%  O  Have  Teated. . . 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Mortgages  issued  mimUily.  WUl  mail  to  any  address 

RI^I^SWORXH  &  JONES, 

John  Hancock  Bldg.,  Boston.  Chamber  of  Coinm>-rce,CHiCAao. 
Home  ofilce  established  187 1.  luwa  Falls,  Iowa. 


J.  MeK.  TH0MP80N.  F.  8.  THOMPSON- 

THOMPSON  BROS. 

Ws  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of 

Minneapolis  Property 


agement  of  your  property  write  ns. 
par  cent,  on  SelectM  IlrstMortgagva  M 


NET  LOANED  at  6 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


In  addressing  adrertisers  psUronizlng  this  Joamai 
•nr  renders  wUl  oonlter  n  fkvor  npeu  the  paDllshert 
ir  they  will  In  eseir  poeelble  oeae  glee  credit  by 
redeirieei  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 


Leslie’s  Illustrated  Weekly. 


LESLIE'S  WEEKLY,  no  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


The  Readers 
We  have— 
We  hold  I 


face  of  the  g;tobe  is  so  intefligent  as  ours,  ai 
intelligence  makes  a  nation  prosperous  •  ai 
happy.  Education  gives  a  young  man  the  tx 
chance  in  life.  The  easiest  and  cheapest  way 
educate  yourself  and  your  children,  irrespective 
the  schools  and  colleges,  is  by  having  the  hi 
current  reading  in  your  house. 


THE  GREATEST  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IS 


It  tells  the  story  of  contemporaneous  events  and  illustrates  h  with  the  most 
artistic  pictures.  He  who  reads  it  every  week  learns  lo  recognize  the  counte¬ 
nances  of  the  noblest  men  and  women  in  public  and  ,  A  / 

in  private  life;  the  appearance  of  the  world’s  most  Lj^^ESOMEEjllY 
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